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HAKESPEARE, in a mood that 
S was poignantly pessimistic, once 
voiced the opinion that our good 
deeds are rarely remembered beyond the 
time when the undertaker has finished 
with us, while the harm we perpetrate, 
like Tennyson’s brook, goes on forever. 
Shakespeare lived in an age that had 
not begun to capitalize publicity, and 
without publicity a press agent is as 
futile as a ocean, 
Therefore he could not have foreseen all 
the queer quirks that out when 
one peruses the cherished write-ups in 
the scrapbooks of the deceased great. 
Fred Harvey was a great man. For 


whale without an 


crop 


one thing, he abolished a standardized 
pun dealing with the uneatableness of 
the sandwich vended in railway stations. 
Now, any person who had never been 
physically blessed and mentally refreshed 
in a Harvey Eating House along the 
sunset trail might be inclined to pick up- 
on Mr. Harvey as the genesis of the high 
cost of living, especially after reading 


this panegyric in the carefully collated 


clippings in the Harvey literary 
“morgue”; 
“Not very long ago,” so wrote a 


gifted press agent a score of years back, 
“a New York man who happens to be 
president of one of the most valued rail- 
road properties in this country was 
travelling out West. 

“When he got back home he wrote a 
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letter to a Kansas City man who hap- 
pens to be head manager of a hotel near- 
ly 2,000 miles long, and the letter read 
thus: 

“Can you arrange it so that I can get 
at my club here beefsteaks just like the 
one I had at your eating-house in Ash 
Fork, Ariz?’ 

“And the club at which this New 
Yorker lives,” wrote the enraptured press 
agent, “is the very swellest and most ex- 
pensive one in Manhattan town. All of 
which tends to make his request a rid- 
dle until you have eaten at Ash Fork, 
which is a small hump of houses on a 
wide stretch of sand 90 miles from no- 
where, but possessed of one of those 
beefsteak blessings which a great author- 
ity has said ‘has Sherry’s beat to death.’ 

“A Harvey eating-house—why there 
are men and women in faraway lands 
whose faces bloom into smiles seraphic 
at the mere mention of the term (this 
is indeed deathless praise); and the man 
who can make a good beefsteak appear 
where were only stale eggs and chicory 
juice before, is indeed a benefactor”— 
meaning Mr. Harvey, of course. 

The writer then goes on to show that 
Mr. Harvey was also a sort of beneficent 
schatchen who provided many pretty and 
useful wives for the Tom Mixes of the 
desert towns along the Santa Fe. And 
right here it is only fair to Fred Harvey 
to quote this unsolicited testimonial, 


written by the late Elbert Hubbard as 
far back as 1905 and which seems to 
substantiate the enraptured eulogies of 
the other Harvey historian: 

“The girls at a Harvey place,” says 
Mr. Hubbard, “never look dowdy, frowsy, 
tired, slipshod or overworked. They are 
expecting you—clean’ collars, clean 
aprons, hands and faces washed, nails 
manicured—there they are! bright, fresh, 
healthy and expectant—Extra Choice.” 

Al, those were the words! Extra 
Choice! Just like the cuts of beefsteak 
served at the Harvey meals which raised 
the standard of living for half a conti- 
nent, decimating its purse at the same 
time, and making us incurable addicts of 
the tenderloin, the porterhouse and the 
sirloin, and causing us to consign the 
flank and the shank and the rest of the 
critter to the unknown and unsung re- 
gions to which the horns, the hoofs and 
the tails are relegated! 

The big packers, in explaining why 
the prices of meats areso high, declare 
that the public craves only the tidbits, 
and scorns the equally nutritious but 
more lowly parts of the carcass. But if 
Fred Harvey was really responsible for 
this condition of affairs, it is certain he 
never meant to do it. His only fault— 
if indeed it were a fault—was that he 
fed the public too well. 

Back in the seventies Mr. Harvey was 
the general agent for the Burlington road 
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at Leavenworth, Kansas, and the puns of 
the funny men of that day concerning 
-the quality of the cookery at the station 
eating-houses—this was before the days 
of the dining-cars—rankled in his breast. 
He studied the situation, and finally went 
to the general manager of the Santa Fe 
system and suggested a plan of starting 
an eating-house at Topeka “where one’s 
appetite would, at least, not be insulted.” 

What followed is just as much a part 
of the history of the West as the de- 
velopment of the Santa Fe, started in 
1863 by a few enterprising men who took 
out a charter to build a railroad line 
from Atchison to Topeka, and which 
they dreamed might some day extend 
westward to the Kansas state line. The 
pessimists of that day thought they were 
conceding a lot when they. said the Santa 
Fe might some day extend as far as Em- 
poria. The Santa Fe was “some pump- 
kins” among the granger group when 
Harvey, an Englishman, took a job with 
the Burlington. 

Then, carrying with him the value of 
the lessons he had received on the in- 
creasing of efficiency by co-operation and 
close-knit organizations of men who were 
enthusiastic in giving the public good 
service because they realized that service 
could easily be coined into dividends, 
Harvey opened his eating-house system. 

Allow the celebrated press agent to de- 
scribe what followed: 
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The Harvey System Prides Itself on the Absolute Cleanliness of Its Kitchens 


“For a few months it looked as if 
civilization were going to stop in her 
onward march at the capital of Kansas, 
and that the western course of empire 
would end at the same spot. The situa- 
tion, at first amusing, became serious. 
Travellers positively declined to go fur- 
ther, once they had eaten with Harvey. 
Traffic was blocked, and it becamé abso- 
lutely necessary for the Santa Fe to open 
similar houses at other points, that the 
great West might not be settled in just 
one spot; and Harvey was put in charge 
of these fooderies.” 

This was written a score of years ago. 
The writer, having read it in the Har- 
vey scrapbook, was seized with an in- 
spiration. Why not look over a menu 
and see just what it was that so excited 
the gastronomical emotions of the Kan- 
sans and those travelling west in the 
good old days of the early eighties? 

Yes, they had one somewhere. Finally 
one was found, framed on the desk of 
General Manager Benjamin. Cast your 
eye over this bill of fare, and envy the 
Harvey press agent for finding a prolific 
source of supply fora gifted imagina- 
tion: 

November 14, 1879 


Little neck clams 
Cream of celery soup 
Broiled halibut, shrimp sauce 
Prairie chicken 
Roast ham with champagne sauce 
Mashed potatoes Fried egg plant 
Apple pie with lemon sauce 
Assorted cake 
Edam and Roquefort cheese 
French coffee 


Oh, boy—and all for six bits. The 
same six bits wuuid have purchased a 
less sumptuous but equally nutritious re- 
past at any of the 64 Harvey eating- 
houses all during the war and for the 
first six months of peace, but in June 
of the present year the price was finally 
boosted to a dollar. 


From a single restaurant to 64, includ- 
ing one of the largest eating-houses in 
the world, involves something more than 
mere “management.” It means a colossal 
task for one of the largest commissaries 
in the world, a close-knit organization 
with headquarters in Kansas City. 

Long ago the Harvey system quit spe- 
cializing in meats, and started out to 
furnish its patrons with the best bread, 
rolls, coffee cakes and griddle cakes that 


could possibly be produced. Not only 
that, but it undertook to serve the man 
who had eaten the morning before at the 
Alvarado Hotel, Albuquerque, with the 
identical fresh rolls or crisp toast the 
next morning at Needles. 

To do this it is necessary for the head 
of the house in Kansas City to know 
just how many slices of bread were eaten 
at Lamy, N. M., yesterday, or how much 
bread and rolls went to waste at Dodge 
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* City or Trinidad, Colo. This means that 


supplies must be rushed east and west in 
refrigerator cars, and also that General 
Manager G. A. Carmien, of the com- 
missary department, must shift his flour 
purchases around like a clever checker 
player. 

“It costs us something like $150,000 a 
year for flour alone,” declared Mr. Car- 
mien. “Also it cost us $1,027,297.58 for 
fresh meats last year. As a matter of 
fact, however, during the war we had to 
buy more bread and rolls than ever be- 
fore, owing to the restrictions on flour 
and our desire to prevent waste. Now 
that things are coming back to normal, 
we will return to the old plan of baking 
all our own bread and rolls. Give you a 
recipe for baking bread? You might as 
well ask an old fisherman how to land a 
trout. . Baking bread is a gift—or an 
instinct. Some people can’t do as well 
as others, We see to it that those who 
bake our bread are the ones who have a 
talent for bread-baking. Each of our 
eating-houses has its own bakery. Each 
has its specially trained baker—trained 
to bake bread according to our ideas, 

“We buy all the, flour and send it to the 
station-houses—in fact we send them 
everything except eggs and produce 
which they can buy in their own locali- 
ties to better advantage than we could. 
The refrigerator cars go out three times 
a week. We also supply the bread and 
pastry for dining-cars between Chicago 
and Kansas City. We serve all the meals 
on the Santa Fe, but the other roads 
have their dining-car service.” 

In this connection the government, 
when it took over the railroads, changed 
the dining-car arrangement, but eventual- 
ly had to go back to the Harvey system, 
from which it now purchases most of 
the dining-car supplies, except meats. 

The government is said to have learned 
some valuable lessons from the Harvey 
people in purchasing flour and getting 
the blends best adapted to the climatic 
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" said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 

Always fortunate in its selection of its 
presidents, the American Association of 
the Baking Industry is to be congratu- 
lated on the accession of Mr. Gordon 
Smith, of Mobile, Alabama, to this office. 
He is undoubtedly one of the most popu- 
lar members of the organization, but, 
beyond his popularity, are the marked 
ability and high intelligence which have 
made him a leader in the counsels of this 
very progressive association, and which 
fit him especially for the duties he has 
undertaken to perform. 

It is not without private sacrifice that 
such a position is accepted; it involves 
a considerable amount of hard work, 
frequent absences from home and busi- 
ness which are often inconvenient, and, 
for the time being, the diversion of 
thought and consideration from one’s in- 
dividual problems to those which con- 
front the trade as a whole. Mr. Smith 
has accepted the honor conferred upon 
him with a full realization of its responsi- 
bilities, and in a spirit of devotion which 
does him much credit. 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has committed itself to a 
programme of trade advancement which 
is remarkably progressive. To carry it 
out successfully requires great energy on 
the part of its leaders, and especially its 
president. Mr. Ward, Mr. Smith’s prede- 
cessor in office, was so vigorous and en- 
thusiastic in his administration that he 
established a very high mark of official 
efficiency. The new incumbent will not 
relax from this standard, but may con- 
fidently be relied upon to carry it for- 
ward to still greater achievements. 

Undoubtedly the national bakers’ as- 
sociation is making greater progress in 
trade advancement than the national 
millers’ organization. While the latter is 
by no means moribund, its proceedings 
are'in some danger of becoming perfunc- 
tory and stereotyped. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that for some years 
it has contented itself with periodical 
meetings of delegates, and has neglected 
to get that inspiration which can only be 
drawn from closer contact with the entire 
trade body -found in mass conventions. 

Mr. Smith as a leader of the baking 
trade will undoubtedly prove himself a 
success, and under his direction the asso- 
ciation of which he is president will push 


forward toward the goal it has set for 
itself with renewed energy and determi- 
nation. If the millers of the country 
propose to keep pace with its bakers in 
the matter of national organization, they 
will have to put new life into their na- 
tional association, which at present, it 
must be admitted, is becoming less of a 
factor in the industry than it should be. 





A DISTINGUISHED PART 

The United States Wheat Director, 
Mr. Barnes, recently pointed out that the 
surest way to hold down the high cost of 
living, so far as foodstuffs are concerned, 
is to eat more bread. In saying this, 
he indicated that the bakers of America 
have been assigned one of the most im- 
portant parts in the great drama of na- 
tional life now being enacted. The most 
important question now demanding an 
answer from the American people, un- 
derlying even the vital problem of labor, 
is that of readjusting prices and in- 
comes. Any one who can help in an- 
swering that question today is a national 
benefactor, and it is in this capacity that 
Mr. Barnes has described the baker. 

No one can doubt that any material 
increase in the national bread consump- 
tion must be of baker’s bread. The 
housewife today is not going to add 
greatly to her bread-baking activities. 
The shortage of domestics, the lack of 
housing facilities which is driving a con- 
stantly larger percentage of the popula- 
tion into small apartments and flats, the 
constant growth of the tendency to buy 
ready-cooked foods of all kinds for 
household consumption, all are working 
directly and _ strongly against any 
marked increase in home baking. If 
America is to eat more bread, the baker 
must make it. 

His function can be fulfilled, not by 
reducing his prices, already in many 
cases too low, but by making better 
bread, and by properly advertising it. 
It is his business to produce a loaf the 
quality of which competes successfully, 
not with the bread produced by other 
bakers, but with every other kind of 
foodstuff. The trade rival of the baker 
is not the baker across the street, but 
the meat merchant, the dealer in high- 
priced vegetables, and the chicken-and- 
egg man, He cannot talk the housewife 
into preferring bread to meat, but he can 


sell her a loaf so good that she Seibel 
reduces her meat bills in favor of his 
product. 

Something, however, he can effect by 
that kind of talking which is commonly 
known as advertising. He can help his 
customers to forget that bread costs more 
than it did in 1914, by showing them how 
much less it costs, on the basis of actual 
nourishment provided, than any other of 
the staple foodstuffs. He can suggest 
new and appetizing ways of serving bak- 
er’s products. If he is to do this suc- 
cessfully, he must scrupulously avoid 
giving the impression that his sole object 
in advertising is to get trade away from 
other bakers; a more far-sighted policy, 
while it will benefit the industry as a 
whole, will in the long run do much more 
to build up the business of the individual 
advertiser than any amount of “My bread 
is better than the other fellow’s” pub- 
licity. 

The present crisis finds the baking in- 
dustry in a position to render a great 
national service, not by sacrifice and loss, 
but by intelligent and vigorous co-opera- 
tion. It is not only to its advantage, 
but it is its positive duty to the nation, 
to induce people to eat more bread. The 
war showed how loyally the bakers could 
respond as a body to a call for service; 
the call of today is equally urgent, and 
it should be answered with enthusiasm 
and wisely directed, concerted effort. 





HOMEMADE AND BAKER’S BREAD 

One of the most interesting addresses 
made, at the recent convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, held in Chicago, was that of Mrs. 


ae oays, CNAT TNE Tranrvaus were 1 uimeuds 
ing better this year than last. The only 
particular in which the railroads have not 
operated satisfactorily, Mr. Barnes said, 
was in not giving prompt attention to 
distress cases, and this was now being 
handled in co-operation with officials of 
the Grain Corporation. 

Digressing, to correct a statement 
made at the Saturday hearing, Mr. 
Barnes said that he had been in error in 
stating that the farmers had held back 
as much as 100,000,000 bus on the farms 
out of some crops. The largest amount 
held back, he told the committee, was 
14,000,000 bus in 1916, but in that year 
the total quantity held back on the farm 
and in commercial channels was 163,000,- 
000 bus, which, he pointed out, supported 
his contention that in eulouleding the 
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make excellent bread, and whose results 
are neither uncertain nor indigestible, is 
by no means extinct. On the contrary, 
it is safe to say, although perhaps it may 
not be politic to say it to an audience of 
bakers, that the average of home-baked 
bread exceeds the average of the bakery 
product in palatability, and that many 
millions of people in America prefer the 
home-baked to the bakery loaf. 

It should be the aim of the baker not 
only to excel the housewife on an eco- 
nomic basis, but to distance her on qual- 
ity. ‘When he can make bread not only 
cheaper but better than the home-baked 
product, he will have an argument that 
is incontrovertible, and the question of 
price can be disregarded. 

The obstacle to this is the tendency of 
the average baker to produce a loaf that 
conforms to factory standards rather 
than to household taste. However excel- 
lent it may be, it still remains charac- 
teristically “baker’s bread,” and in a 
great many families to be obliged to eat 
“baker’s bread,” because the household 
cook is unable or unwilling to produce a 
home-baked bread, is regarded as a 
deprivation. 

Tt is no use disguising this fact, if the 








trade intends to obtain a baking monop- 
oly, which is a worthy and proper ambi- 
tion. Pleasant and agreeable assurances 
that the baker ought to supplant the 
housewife, that, scientifically and econom- 
ically, bread baked in the home is no 
longer to be desired, will not get the 
trade any further in this direction. “Peo- 
ple will not be governed entirely by 
scientific and economic reasons in bread- 
eating; they will insist on having the 
bread that they like, and that tastes good 
to them. The fact must be faced square- 
ly, not avoided. 

When the housewife is given a loaf, 
made in a bakery, that is really a house- 
hold loaf and not merely a loaf of good 
“baker’s bread,” she will be just as keen 
to buy it as the baker is to sell it, and 
the price ‘charged for it will be a sec- 
ondary consideration. The point is there- 
fore to meet this household competition 
by offering the kind of loaf the household 
wants and likes, not necessarily the kind 
that the baker himself desires most to 
produce because it best fits the conditions 
of his bakery. 

With Mrs. Murphy’s conclusions con- 
cerning bread as a reducer of high living 
costs none can justly take issue. On this 
aspect of the matter it is well to quote, 
as especially timely, this paragraph from 
her address: 

“Bread is not only one of the most 
nutritious, but is one of the cheapest, 
foods that can be procured. Perhaps a 
bit of educational work in this baking 
industry along this line might not be 
amiss among our women. I am of the 
opinion that we may have overlooked & 
most important factor in this complex of 
discussion on high-food prices in the 
fact that a use of more bread in our diet 
might not only improve the menu but 
bring down the cost of living. We have 
fallen into the habit of considering bread 
as a sort of a ‘chaser,’ instead of the 
foundation of a meal.” 





BREAD PRICE CONSERVATISM 

A few years ago the entire baking in- 
dustry was carrying on its shoulders an 
Old Man of the Sea in the form of the 
five-cent loaf of bread. At a time when 
prices for almost all commodities and 
forms of service were necessarily ad- 
vancing, the baking industry shared with 
the street railway the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being tied to a five-cent tradition. 
For months after the clear need for an 
increase in prices had been demonstrat- 
ed, the five-cent loaf hung on, bakers in 
many communities being so afraid of 
losing trade through an unpopular ad- 
vance that they preferred doing batina 
at a heavy loss. 

The comparative price charts issued 
recently by the War Industries Board, 
and published in The Northwestern 
Miller of October 1, show emphatically 
how slow the bakers have been to regu- 
late their selling prices by the constantly 
increasing scale of their manufacturing 
costs. Bringing the average quoted 
prices of wheat, flour and bread to a 
common basis, with the average quota- 
tions from July, 1913, to June, 1914, con- 
sidered as one hundred, these charts show 
that when both wheat and flour stood 
above three hundred and thirty in the 
scale, in the spring of 1917, bread prices 
had barely passed one hundred and 
eighty. Throughout 1918 wheat ran in 
the neighborhood of two hundred and 
fifty, or two and a half times its pre-war 
cost; flour followed at about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five, while bread lagged 
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The Harvey System Prides Itself on the Absolute Cleanliness of Ite Kitchens 


“For a few months it looked as if 
civilization were going to stop in her 
onward march at the capital of Kansas, 
and that the western course of empire 
would end at the same spot. The situa- 
tion, at first amusing, became serious. 
Travellers positively declined to go fur- 
ther, once they had eaten with Harvey. 
Traffic was blocked, and it becamé abso- 
lutely necessary for the Santa Fe to open 
similar houses at other points, that the 
great West might not be settled in just 
one spot; and Harvey was put in charge 
of these fooderies.” 

This was written a score of years ago. 
The writer, having read it in the Har- 
vey scrapbook, was seized with an in- 
spiration. Why not look over a menu 
and see just what it was that so excited 
the gastronomical emotions of the Kan- 
sans and those travelling west in the 
good old days of the early eighties? 

Yes, they had one somewhere. Finally 
one was found, framed on the desk of 
General Manager Benjamin. Cast your 
eye over this bill of fare, and envy the 
Harvey press agent for finding a prolific 
source of supply for a gifted imagina- 
tion: 

November 14, 1879 


Little neck clams 
Cream of celery soup 
Broiled halibut, shrimp sauce 
Prairie chicken 
Roast ham with champagne sauce 
Mashed potatoes Fried egg plant 
Apple pie with lemon sauce 
Assorted cake 
Edam and Roquefort cheese 
French coffee 


Oh, boy—and all for six bits. -The 
same six bits would have purchased a 
less sumptuous but equally nutritious re- 
past at any of the 64 Harvey eating- 
houses all during the war and for the 
first six months of peace, but in June 
of the present year the price was finally 
boosted to a dollar. 


From a single restaurant to 64, includ- 
ing one of the largest eating-houses in 
the world, involves something more than 
mere “management.” It means a colossal 
task for one of the largest commissaries 
in the world, a close-knit organization 
with headquarters in Kansas City. 

Long ago the Harvey system quit spe- 
cializing in meats, and started out to 
furnish its patrons with the best bread, 
rolls, coffee cakes and griddle cakes that 


could possibly be produced. Not only 
that, but it undertook to serve the man 
who had eaten the morning before at the 
Alvarado Hotel, Albuquerque, with the 
identical fresh rolls or crisp toast the 
next morning at Needles. 

To do this it is necessary for the head 
of the house in Kansas City to know 
just how many slices of bread were eaten 
at Lamy, N. M., yesterday, or how much 
bread and rolls went to waste at Dodge 
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* City or Trinidad, Colo. This means that 


supplies must be rushed east and west in 
refrigerator cars, and also that General 
Manager G. A. Carmien, of the com- 
missary department, must shift his flour 
purchases around like a clever checker 
player. 

“Tt costs us something like $150,000 a 
year for flour alone,’ declared Mr. Car- 
mien. “Also it cost us $1,027,297.58 for 
fresh meats last year. As a matter of 
fact, however, during the war we had to 
buy more bread and rolls than ever be- 
fore, owing to the restrictions on flour 
and our desire to prevent waste. Now 
that things are coming back to normal, 
we will return to the old plan of baking 
all our own bread and rolls. Give you a 
recipe for baking bread? You might as 
well ask an old fisherman how to land a 
trout. Baking bread is a gift—or an 
instinct. Some people can’t do as well 
as others. We see to it that those who 
bake our bread are the ones who have a 
talent for bread-baking. Each of our 
eating-houses has its own bakery. Each 
has its specially trained baker—trained 
to bake bread according to our ideas, 

“We buy all the flour and send it to the 
station-houses—in fact we send them 
everything except eggs and produce 
which they can buy in their own locali- 
ties to better advantage than we could. 
The refrigerator cars go out three times 
a week. We also supply the bread and 
pastry for dining-cars between Chicago 
and Kansas City. We serve all the meals 
on the Santa Fe, but the other roads 
have their dining-car service.” 

In this connection the government, 
when it took over the railroads, changed 
the dining-car arrangement, but eventual- 
ly had to go back to the Harvey system, 
from which it now purchases most of 
the dining-car supplies, except meats. 

The government is said to have learned 
some valuable lessons from the Harvey 
people in purchasing flour and getting 
the blends best adapted to the climatic 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 

Always fortunate in its selection of its 
presidents, the American Association of 
the Baking Industry is to be congratu- 
lated on the accession of Mr. Gordon 
Smith, of Mobile, Alabama, to this office. 
He is undoubtedly one of the most popu- 
lar members of the organization, but, 
beyond his popularity, are the marked 
ability and high intelligence which have 
made him a leader in the counsels of this 
very progressive association, and which 
fit him especially for the duties he has 
undertaken to perform. 

It is not without private sacrifice that 
such a position is accepted; it involves 
a considerable amount of hard work, 
frequent absences from home and busi- 
ness which are often inconvenient, and, 
for the time being, the diversion of 
thought and consideration from one’s in- 
dividual problems to those which con- 
front the trade as a whole. Mr. Smith 
has accepted the honor conferred upon 
him with a full realization of its responsi- 
bilities, and in a spirit of devotion which 
does him much credit. 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has committed itself to a 
programme of trade advancement which 
is remarkably progressive. To carry it 
out successfully requires great energy on 
the part of its leaders, and especially its 
president. Mr. Ward, Mr. Smith’s prede- 
cessor in office, was so vigorous and en- 
thusiastic in his administration that he 
established a very high mark of official 
efficiency. The new incumbent will not 
relax from this standard, but may con- 
fidently be relied upon to carry it for- 
ward to still greater achievements. 

Undoubtedly the national bakers’ as- 
sociation is making greater progress in 
trade advancement than the national 
millers’ organization. While the latter is 
by no means moribund, its proceedings 
are’ in some danger of becoming perfunc- 
tory and stereotyped. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that for some years 
it has contented itself with periodical 
meetings of delegates, and has neglected 
to get that inspiration which can only be 
drawn from closer contact with the entire 
trade body -found in mass conventions. 

Mr. Smith as a leader of the baking 
trade will undoubtedly prove himself a 
suecess, and under his direction the asso- 
ciation of which he is president will push 


forward toward the goal it has set for 
itself with renewed energy and determi- 
nation. If the millers of the country 
propose to keep pace with its bakers in 
the matter of national organization, they 
will have to put new life into their na- 
tional association, which at present, it 
must be admitted, is becoming less of a 
factor in the industry than it should be. 





A DISTINGUISHED PART 

The United States Wheat Director, 
Mr. Barnes, recently pointed out that the 
surest way to hold down the high cost of 
living, so far as foodstuffs are concerned, 
is to eat more bread. In saying this, 
he indicated that the bakers of America 
have been assigned one of the most im- 
portant parts in the great drama of na- 
tional life now being enacted. The most 
important question now demanding an 
answer from the American people, un- 
derlying even the vital problem of labor, 
is that of readjusting prices and in- 
comes. Any one who can help in an- 
swering that question today is a national 
benefactor, and it is in this capacity that 
Mr. Barnes has described the baker. 

No one can doubt that any material 
increase in the national bread consump- 
tion must be of baker’s bread. The 
housewife today is not going to add 
greatly to her bread-baking activities. 
The shortage of domestics, the lack of 
housing facilities which is driving a con- 
stantly larger percentage of the popula- 
tion into small apartments and flats, the 
constant growth of the tendency to buy 
ready-cooked foods of all kinds for 
household consumption, all are working 
directly and strongly against any 
marked increase in home baking. If 
America is to eat more bread, the baker 
must make it. 

His function can be fulfilled, not by 
reducing his prices, already in many 
cases too low, but by making better 
bread, and by properly advertising it. 
It is his business to produce a loaf the 
quality of which competes successfully, 
not with the bread produced by other 
bakers, but with every other kind of 
foodstuff. The trade rival of the baker 
is not the baker across the street, but 
the meat merchant, the dealer in high- 
priced vegetables, and the chicken-and- 
egg man. He cannot talk the housewife 
into preferring bread to meat, but he can 





sell her a loaf so good that she tasty 
reduces her meat bills in favor of his 
product. 

Something, however, he can effect by 
that kind of talking which is commonly 
known as advertising. He can help his 
customers to forget that bread costs more 
than it did in 1914, by showing them how 
much less it costs, on the basis of actual 
nourishment provided, than any other of 
the staple foodstuffs. He can suggest 
new and appetizing ways of serving bak- 
er’s products. If he is to do this suc- 
cessfully, he must scrupulously avoid 
giving the impression that his sole object 
in advertising is to get trade away from 
other bakers; a more far-sighted policy, 
while it will benefit the industry as a 
whole, will in the long run do much more 
to build up the business of the individual 
advertiser than any amount of “My bread 
is better than the other fellow’s” pub- 
licity. 

The present crisis finds the baking in- 
dustry in a position to render a great 
national service, not by sacrifice and loss, 
but by intelligent and vigorous co-opera- 
tion. It is not only to its advantage, 
but it is its positive duty to the nation, 
to induce people to eat more bread. The 
war showed how loyally the bakers could 
respond as a body to a call for service; 
the call of today is equally urgent, and 
it should be answered with enthusiasm 
and wisely directed, concerted effort. 


HOMEMADE AND BAKER’S BREAD 
One of the most interesting addresses 
made, at the recent convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, held in Chicago, was that of Mrs. 





who can 
make excellent bread, and whose results 
are neither uncertain nor indigestible, is 


by no means extinct. On the contrary, 
it is safe to say, although perhaps it may 
not be politic to say it to an audience of 
bakers, that the average of home-baked 
bread exceeds the average of the bakery 
product in palatability, and that many 
millions of people in America prefer the 
home-baked to the bakery loaf. 

It should be the aim of the baker not 
only to excel the housewife on an eco- 
nomic basis, but to distance her on qual- 
ity. ‘When he can make bread not only 
cheaper but better than the home-baked 
product, he will have an argument that 
is incontrovertible, and the question of 
price can be disregarded. 

The obstacle to this is the tendency of 
the average baker to produce a loaf that 
conforms to factory standards rather 
than to household taste. However excel- 
lent it may be, it still remains charac- 
teristically “baker’s bread,” and in a 
great many families to be obliged to eat 
“baker’s bread,” because the household 
cook is unable or unwilling to produce a 
home-baked bread, is regarded as a 
deprivation. 

Tt is no use disguising this fact, if the 












trade intends to obtain a baking monop- 
oly, which is a worthy and proper ambi- 
tion. Pleasant and agreeable assurances 
that the baker ought to supplant the 
housewife, that, scientifically and econom- 
ically, bread baked in the home is no 
longer to be desired, will not get the 
trade any further in this direction. Peo- 
ple will not be governed entirely by 
scientific and economic reasons in bread- 
eating; they will insist on having the 
bread that they like, and that tastes good 
to them. The fact must be faced square- 
ly, not avoided. 

When the housewife is given a loaf, 
made in a bakery, that is really a house- 
hold loaf and not merely a loaf of good 
“baker’s bread,” she will be just as keen 
to buy it as the baker is to sell it, and 
the price charged for it will be a sec- 
ondary consideration. The point is there- 
fore to meet this household competition 
by offering the kind of loaf the household 
wants and likes, not necessarily the kind 
that the baker himself desires most to 
produce because it best fits the conditions 
of his bakery. 

With Mrs. Murphy’s conclusions con- 
cerning bread as a reducer of high living 
costs none can justly take issue. On this 
aspect of the matter it is well to quote, 
as especially timely, this paragraph from 
her address: 

“Bread is not only one of the most 
nutritious, but is one of the cheapest, 
foods that can be procured. Perhaps a 
bit of educational work in this baking 
industry along this line might not be 
amiss among our women. I am of the 
opinion that we may have overlooked a 
most important factor in this complex or 
discussion on high-food prices in the 
fact that a use of more bread in our diet 
might not only improve the menu but 
bring down the cost of living. We have 
fallen into the habit of considering bread 
as a sort of a ‘chaser,’ instead of the 
foundation of a meal.” 





BREAD PRICE CONSERVATISM 

A few years ago the entire baking in- 
dustry was carrying on its shoulders an 
Old Man of the Sea in the form of the 
five-cent loaf of bread. At a time when 
prices for almost all commodities and 
forms of service were necessarily ad- 
vancing, the baking industry shared with 
the street railway the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being tied to a five-cent tradition, 
For months after the clear need for an 
increase in prices had been demonstrat- 
ed, the five-cent loaf hung on, bakers in 
many communities being so afraid of 
losing trade through an unpopular ad- 
vance that they preferred doing business 
at a heavy loss. 

The comparative price charts issued 
recently by the War Industries Board, 
and published in The Northwestern 
Miller of October 1, show emphatically 
how slow the bakers have been to regu- 
late their selling prices by the constantly 
increasing scale of their manufacturing 
costs. Bringing the average quoted 
prices of wheat, flour and bread to a 
common basis, with the average quota- 
tions from July, 1913, to June, 1914, con- 
sidered as one hundred, these charts show 
that when both wheat and flour stood 
above three hundred and thirty in the 
scale, in the spring of 1917, bread prices 
had barely passed one hundred and 
eighty. Throughout 1918 wheat ran in 
the neighborhood of two hundred and 
fifty, or two and a half times its pre-war 
cost; flour followed at about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five, while bread lagged 












far behind, close to one hundred and 


It is true that the price of wheat, and 
consequently of flour, are by no means 
the only elements entering into the sell- 
ing price of bread, but certainly the 
other expenses of the baker have at least 
kept pace with the rise in flour costs. 
Higher pay and shorter hours for labor, 
greatly increased prices for sugar, milk, 
lard and other ingredients, higher rents, 
added costs for delivery, and dozens of 
other items, all have combined to keep the 
cost of producing and marketing bread 
relatively quite as high as that of making 
a barrel of flour. 

Of course the five-cent loaf tradition 
has long since been shaken off; but the 
conservatism, not to say timidity, which 
was responsible for it still remains. The 
average baker is unwilling to look his 
costs squarely in the face. He has be- 
fore him, in the “system” bakeries, ex- 
amples of retail prices generally higher 
than his own, based on a purely over- 
the-counter trade, with distribution costs 
thus eliminated, and he sees these shops 
crowded with customers; and yet he 
clings to a fixed scale of prices. He has 
a vague belief in the mystic significance 
of ten-cent and fifteen-cent units, a relic 
of the days when the unwritten law pre- 
scribed the lowly nickel as the inevitable 
price for the loaf. Since local ordinances 
generally regulate bread weights, the 
baker proceeds to forget his cost columns, 
and juggles his dimes and nickels as if 
one-cent pieces had never been created. 

The experiences of the war ought to 
have exterminated for all time the fixed 
price myth. There is no conceivable ex- 
cuse for it, because the actual value of 
money is not itself fixed. A dime is and 
must remain one-tenth of a dollar; but a 
dollar has no unchangeable value of its 
own. It cannot be eaten, or drunk, or 
worn; one cannot ride on it like a witch’s 
broomstick, or even burn it in the fur- 
nace, Its worth is measured only by the 
necessities it will buy. Just as the Brit- 
ish pound and the German mark fluctuate 
in value as compared to the dollar, so the 
dollar itself fluctuates in comparison with 
the only real measure of value, its actual 
buying power. 

Properly speaking, the loaf of bread 
is a far more solid basis for values than 
the dollar; it is probably the most un- 
changing basis in the world. Neither war 
nor peace, panic nor prosperity, can 
greatly change the essential worth of the 
baker’s product. If he is wise, the baker 
will say, not, “My loaves are worth a 
dollar for ten,” but “A dollar is worth 
ten of my loaves,” which is a very dif- 
ferent matter. It is the baker, along 
with the other producers of the necessi- 
ties of daily life, who actually fixes the 
value of the dollar, who dictates what it 
is worth, and how much of any commod- 
ity it can purchase. 

The public knows perfectly well that, 
on the present scale of prices, bread re- 
mains by far the cheapest of foods in 
proportion to the amount of nourish- 
ment afforded. It will not begrudge an 
extra two or three cents for the loaf, 
provided it feels assured that, if the price 
goes up to meet heavier costs, it will 
likewise come down when the baker’s 
expenses decrease. The old tradition is 
dead, but its ghost continues to haunt 
bakers everywhere, and gibbers foolishly 
at them when they try to estimate their 
actual costs and then endeavor to sell 
their bread at a price which will cover 
these costs and provide a small but rea- 


sonable profit. 
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PACIFIC COAST PURCHASES 


Grain Corporation Aske Tenders for Novem- 
ber Shipment from Portland, Seattle and 
Tacoma—No Buying in East 


Seartiz, Wasn., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Se ae Grain Corporation has 
asked flour tenders by 8 o’clock, Wednes- 
day afternoon, Oct. 29, for November 
shipment from Portland, Seattle and Ta- 
coma. 

By Nov. 1, the 1,200,000 bbls of flour 
bought by the Grain Corporation on the 
north Pacific Coast for September and 
October movement will be nearly all 
shipped. Two of the new vessels built at 
Seattle will load 99,000 bbls each this 
week. 

There are sufficient ships available to 
take any purchases which may be made 
for November shipment, and unless the 
Grain Corporation pays a better price 
than it did in September and October, 
namely, $9.65 bbl on track at coast ter- 
minals, it is doubtful whether sufficient 
flour will be sold to fill the available ton- 


nage. 
W. C. Trrrany. 


No Purchases at San Francisco 
San Francisco, Catr., Oct. 25.—Ex- 
port flour purchases here by the Grain 
Corporation seem to be at a standstill, 
on account of the lack of tonnage. The 
strike of ship workers in the bay district 
has held up the construction of boats 
which were scheduled to carry flour to 

Europe purchased from local mills. 

R. C. Mason. 


No Buying in Prospect at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 25—The Grain 
Corporation has made no purchases of 
flour here this week, and it is thought 
not likely to for some time. 

The Corporation has nothing to ship by 
rail this week, and expects no grain by 
lake until late next week. Cars are still 
scarce here. 

E. BanGasser. 





NEW MILL FOR WICHITA 


Red Star Milling Co. Announces Adoption of 
Plans for Erection of Plant on 
Recently Purchased Site 


Kansas Crry, Mo,, Oct. 25.—The Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, this 
week announced the definite adoption of 
plans for the immediate building of a 
new mill on a site recently purchased in 
North Wichita. The location of the new 
mill is slightly removed from the sites 
of the company’s “A” and “B” mills, the 
new site lying north of Eighteenth 
Street, with frontages on both Emporia 
and Topeka avenues and dimensions of 
approximately 1,800 by 600 feet. 

Plans for the new plant comprise a 
mill building of steel, concrete and glass 
construction, nine stories in height and of 
sufficient size to accommodate two units 
of 1,500-1,700 bbls each, with generous 
space between the two mills for flour bins. 
The exceptional height of the mill build- 
ing is planned in order to accommodate 
the maximum gravity movement of stock, 
together with every possible automatic 
feature for packing and handling the 
finished products, in order as fully as 
— to reduce labor employment and 
abor costs. But one of the units will be 
installed immediately, but it is contem- 
plated that work on the second will begin 
shortly after completion of the first. 

In connection with the new mill a head- 
house and substantial amount of grain 
storage will be built at once as a part of 


* Habel, 


a plan to provide a total wheat storage 
space of 2,000,000 bus capacity. 

The entire plant be econ 4 
driven.- The new mill and elevator 
represent an immediate investment of 
about $750,000, which will be increased to 
approximately $1,000,000 with the instal- 
lation of the second milling unit. Equip- 
ment will be supplied * the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. 

The Red Star company now owns and 
operates two mills at Wichita, with ,a to- 
tal flour-milling capacity of 2,000 bbls, 
besides a considerable capacity on cereals 
and carton goods, and about 1,000,000 
bus wheat storage. 

L. R. Hurd, president, and Roger 
Hurd, vice-president, of the company, 
were in Kansas City this week in con- 
nection with engineering and construc- 


tion plans, 
R. E. Srerurne. 


SOUTHWEST CAR SITUATION 


Empty Cars Promised by Director General 
Hines Slow in Reaching Kansas—Indi- 
vidual Permit System Restored 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 25.—The.empty 
cars, with which Director Hines recently 
promised to relieve congested conditions 
in Kansas, have been unusually slow in 
arriving. To date, approximately one- 
third of the promised number have 
reached that state. 

Elevators in western Kansas are stocked 
to capacity, and for the last few weeks it 
has been found necessary to resort to 
unloading the grain on the ground, where 
much of it has deteriorated, due to the 
rains in that section. 

Salina mills, being overstocked with 
flour and wheat, report it extremely dif- 
ficult to continue operations, and state 
that unless immediate relief is forth- 
coming they will be forced to shut down. 

Millers in this terminal report condi- 
tions, while not nearly normal, as show- 
ing fair improvement, and state that cars 
are being supplied in sufficient quantities 
to care for the most important shipments. 

Millers here were again required to 
abide by the individual permit system, 
which has again been put into effect. 

R. E. Sverre. 





Relief for Duluth Shippers 
Dvutvuru, Mrnn., Oct. 27.—Many empty 
cars were sent up from Minneapolis last 
week to relieve the car shortage here. 
Owing to the scarcity of rolling stock, 
shipping has been held up. Expectations 
are for an early clearing up of the sit- 


uation. 
F. G. Cartson. 


SALE OF STAR WAREHOUSE 


Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago 
Wholesale Flour Merchants, Purchase 
Blumson Property at Auction 


Cuicaco, I11., Oct. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The announcement was made 
yesterday that Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen, wholesale flour merchants, Chi- 
cago, had purchased, at a receiver’s sale, 
the warehouse, and contents, of the Star 
Cereal & Milling Co., located at 410 
North Western Avenue. The price paid 
was $127,500. 

The warehouse is 926 by 126 feet, and 
four stories high. It has Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul trackage. The equip- 
ment is sufficient for the milling of about 
75 bbls of rye flour. The new owners 
have not fully determined to what ex- 
tent they will engage in milling. 

The whereabouts of J. Blumson, presi- 
dent of the Star Cereal & Milling Co., 
who left with an indebtedness of $300,- 
000, is still undetermined. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Death of a Retired Miller 

Meinrad Schoenbachler, 88 years of 
age, a retired miller, died at his home 
in Louisville on Oct. 20. Mr. Schoen- 
bachler came from Switzerland at the 
age of 21 years, and was one of the 
founders of the milling house of F. 
Raidt Co., now a part of the Ballard & 
Ballard Co, Death resulted from in- 
juries received in a fall. 





In 1918 the wine production of South 
Australia was 5,300,000 gallons, and this 
year’s vintage will probably exceed that 
quantity. 





October 29, 1919 
COMMUNITY MILLERS MEET 
Northwestern Breath of Naticani Associa- 


tion Formed—Company to Market Sur- 
plus Flour Will Be Organized 


Delegates from eight northwestern 
states gathered at the West Hotel in 
Minneapolis on Oct. 24-25 for the pur- 
pose of organizing a northwest branch 
of the National Community Millers’ As- 
sociation. R. D. Collins, Windom, Minn., 
who was appointed governor of the 
northwest district by the national con- 
vention held at Louisville, Ky., last May, 
presided, and was elected first president. 
G Hosmer, Chaseburg, Wis., was 
elected vice-president,. and Peter Van- 
dergon, Maple Lake, Minn., secretary- 
treasurer, Members of the association in 
each of the eight states of the district 
will appoint a member of the board of 
directors. The district comprises Wy- 
oming, Montana, Nebraska, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, 

It was determined to form a corpora- 
tion, to be known as the American Mills 
Co., with a capitalization of $100,000, 
membership in which will be limited to 
mills of under 1,000. bbls. This concern 
will conduct laboratories and a blending 
plant for the benefit of its stockholders, 
and will handle the surplus flour of the 
member mills. Each mill of 100 bbls 
capacity or less will be expected to sub- 
scribe for $200 worth of stock, mills of 
greater capacity taking stock on the basis 
of $2 for every barrel of capacity. A 
trade-mark containing the initials A.M.C. 
probably will be adopted, these letters 
signifying the corporate name, American 
Mills Co., and in reverse the community 
millers’ association. 

The principal addresses of the conven- 
tion were by E. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, 
national secretary, on “Association 
Work,” and C. A. Weaver, Minneapolis, 
on “Handling of Farmer Communities 
by the Small Miller.” A banquet was 
held on Friday evening, Oct. 24. 








Reconstruction of Murray Elevator 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 25.—The Fed- 
eral Grain Co. this week let the contract 
for the reconstruction of the Murray ele- 
vator. Work will start approximately 
Nov. 5, after cleaning-up operations have 
ceased. 

The greater portion of the machinery, 
which was made useless by the recent 
explosion, has been removed, and will be 
replaced with modern equipment. Slight 
changes will be made on the first floor 
and headhouse, where the greatest dam- 
age occurred. The tanks, which were 
punctured by flying particles of con- 
crete, will undergo slight repairs. 

The contractors plan to complete the 
structure by April 7. Four months will 
be required to finish the interior, and one 
month to complete the remainder of the 
work, 

Salvaging operations have been going 
on almost continuously since Sept. 25, 
and the major part of the grain, which 
was not destroyed, has been removed. 
The work of clearing the tanks will begin 
shortly. They will be entirely drained 
by Nov. 10. 

The Murray elevator was partially de- 
stroyed Sept. 13, when a terrific grain- 
dust explosion wrecked the plant, causing 
14 deaths and a property damage and 
grain loss of $465,000. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Oppose Revision in Rates 

At a conference held yesterday in St. 
Paul between O. P. B. Jacobson, of Min- 
nesota, J. A. Aandal, of North Dakota, 
J. G. Murphy and D. L. Kelly, of South 
Dakota, it was decided that the railroad 
commissions of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota will oppose the revision of 
interstate grain rates as proposed in the 
Johnson recommendations to the United 
States Railroad Administration. Officials 
from these boards will be present at a 
hearing to be held Nov. 8 in Chicago, 
and will attempt to prove that the pro- 
posed changes will discriminate, not only 
against Minneapolis and St. Paul, but 
also against the three states, 





There has been a notable recovery in 
the Philippine coconut-oil market from 
the slump which prevailed during the 
early months of the present year. 
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BARNES APPEARS BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE; ee 


DEFENDS GRAIN CORPORATION’S CONTROL POLICY 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Julius H. Barnes, head of 
the Grain Corporation, testifying here 
at a hearing before the Senate agricul- 
tural committee, declared that he believed 
the export and import restrictions on 
wheat and flour should be suspended as 
soon as possible, but that this should not 
be done precipitously and not without at 
least 30 days’ notice to the trade. Mr. 
Barnes told the committee that if this 
action were taken, with sufficient notice to 
the trade to prevent a break in the stabil- 
izing forces built up under government 
control, he believed there would be little 
disorganization and little change in the 
prices now prevailing in the grain mar- 
kets of the country. 

The hearing, which was begun on Sat- 
urday and concluded today, was: in re- 
sponse to a resolution introduced by 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, and adopt- 
ed by the Senate, asking the Grain Cor- 
poration for information about the pro- 

ed suspension of the embargoes, to- 
gether with the reason for alleged con- 
gestion and delay in the movement of 
grain from the southwestern states. 

Mr. Barnes told the committee that he 
had favored the elimination of the em- 
bargoes as far back as July 30 of this 
year, and had so recorded himself in a 
memorandum to the President. At that 
time, he said, he had arranged for a New 
York meeting of the grain trade to con- 
sider suspension of the embargoes. 


COST OF LIVING QUESTION 


However, about that time the cost of 
living question came to the fore, and the 
President let it be known that he did 
not deem it wise to suspend the em- 
bargoes at that time, because of the pos- 
sible adverse effect it might have on 
food costs. It was the policy of the 
President to maintain these embargoes, 
Mr. Barnes said, in order to prevent the 
possibility of speculation. 

Questioned by Senator Gronna, of 
North Dakota, chairman of the commit- 
tee, as to whether Mr. Barnes had dis- 
agreed with the President in this partic- 
ular, the Wheat Director declined to say 
directly, pointing out that the President 
alone had the power to lift the embar- 
goes under existing law, and that the 
only other way to effect it was by addi- 
tional legislative action. 

At this point Senator Gronna and 
other senators questioned Mr. Barnes 
with a view to developing that the sus- 
pension of the embargo at that time 
would have created a wider market and 
tended to encourage higher prices. for 
the farmer. “I do not think that the 
elimination of the embargo would have 
added a single buyer; nor do I believe 
that the price would have advanced,” 
said Mr. Barnes. 

“How about the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; they wanted our wheat, didn’t 
they?” asked Senator Gronna. 


SCANDINAVIAN DEMAND SMALL 


“The entire Scandinavian demand did 
not affect more than 5 per cent of our 
export shipments,” replied Mr. Barnes, 
and later he added that practically all 
these European offers to buy American 
wheat, which had been rejected by the 
Grain Corporation, never passed beyond 
the stage of a mere inquiry. .. 

“The President wanted the embargo 
continued,” asked Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, “because he feared that to 
lift it might increase the cost of liv- 
ing?” 

“The President thought it might so op- 
erate,’ said Mr. Barnes, “and the possi- 
bility at that time was so serious that it 
justified keeping it on.” 

“He wanted it kept on to prevent an 


- advance in the price of bread?” asked 


Senator 
Barnes. 

Discussing the import embargo brief- 
ly, Mr. Barnes said that the Grain Cor- 
poration issued permits for the entry of 
only feed wheat, and, through an agree- 
ment with the Canadian government, the 
entry of wagonload wheat grown along 


Norris. “Yes,” replied Mr. 


the border. This latter ent, he 
said, was reciprocal, but price at- 
traction worked this way, and practical- 

a under 


ly no wheat moved into 





the arrangement. Up to the middle of 
October, wheat importations under this 
permit system amounted to only 2,800,- 
000 bus of wagonload wheat for milling, 
497,000 bus for feed purposes, and 52,- 
000 bus of seed wheat, he told the com- 
mittee. All importations, Mr. Barnes 
said, were subject to the existing reve- 
nue regulations administered by the 
Treasury department. 

At this point Mr. Barnes told the com- 
mittee that he did not believe that the 
proposed suspension of the American ex- 
port embargo would develop a Canadian 
market for American wheat, because 
wheat from this country cannot enter 
Canada without a ao from the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. 


ANSWER TO GRONNA’S CRITICISM 


Answering the criticism which Senator 
Gronna made in a recent letter to the 
effect that the export embargo had re- 
stricted American exportation to the 
point that it depressed prices to the 
farmer, and at the same time aided spec- 
ulators, Mr. Barnes laid before the com- 
mittee figures showing that the pro rata 
exportations of wheat and flour up to 
Oct. 17, under permit control, had prac- 
tically equaled last year’s exportations, 
the highest in our history. Quoting from 
a compilation of statistics laid before the 
committee, Mr. Barnes said that exports 
of wheat and flour from July 1 to Oct. 
17 totaled 76,872,000 bus, compared with 
77,609,000 during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. P 

Discussing the movement of grain 
from the Southwest, Mr. Barnes testi- 
fied that shipments from the port of 
Galveston had increased more than 100 
per cent this year over last year, and 
that this had transpired notwithstanding 
the difficulty encountered in attracting 
foreign shipping to the Gulf ports. 
Practically all American export wheat is 
moved in foreign bottoms, he said, be- 
cause of the Grain Corporation’s policy 
of selling on board carrier of the buyer, 
and the further fact that the British, 
for example, were carrying wheat to 
Europe for about one-third the rates 
quoted by the United States Shipping 


Board. This latter statement made a 
noticeable impression on the senators 
present. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN LAST YEAR 


Railroad service to the terminal mar- 
kets was much better this year than last, 
Mr. Barnes stated, but he added that 
the problem of grain movement was still 
greatly complicated by the absence of 
adequate storage facilities at the prin- 
cipal Atlantic seaports. There is only 
an average of 5,000,000 bus storage ca- 
pacity at New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, he said. In conse- 
quence of this condition, the permit con- 
trol exercised by the Grain Corporation 
at the request of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration was essential to prevent conges- 
tion at the seaboard terminals. 

Questioned about the policy adhered 
to by the Grain Corporation in issuing 
export permits, Mr. Barnes declared that 
the United States was giving the pref- 
erence to the allied countries. “In the 
first place, they need our wheat and I 
believe we ought to supply this need,” 
he said, “and, moreover, the neutrals 
which might enter into competition for 
it have their own ships and can send them 
on the longer hauls to the Argentine. 
The permit control is so administered 
that Canadian wheat is not permitted 
to move to seaboard via United States 
ports when such shipments interfere with 
the transportation of American grain.” 

The grain trade is entirely satisfied 
with the policy of the Grain Corporation 
in administering the permit system, Mr. 
Barnes testified, and in corroboration he 
read into the record letters from the 
New York Produce Exchange, the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia and 
the Baltimore Exchange, all testifying 
that permit control by the Wheat Direc- 
tor had been both “fair”-and “compe- 
tent.” 


WHEAT EXPORT MOVEMENT SATISFACTORY 


“Wheat is moving out of the country 
now as fast as it did last year, and as 


fast as it should,” said Mr. Barnes. “If 
the embargo is lifted,” he added a few 
minutes later, “it may result in a decline 
in the prices of the premium wheats 
which are selling above the guaranty. 
Asked for figures to support his state- 
ment that grain exportations were now 
proceeding as rapidly as was safe, Mr. 
Barnes gave the committee the follow- 
ing estimates: Crop, 918,000,000 bus; 
wheat consumed, 450,000,000; feed, 30,- 
000,000; seed, 90,000,000; carry-over 50,- 
000,000; total, 620,000,000. 

This jeaves a margin of 298,000,000 
bus, of which 80,000,000 have already 
been exported. Out of this margin, Mr. 
Barnes pointed out, further deductions 
should be made in the interest of safety 
on account of the possibility of an over- 
estimated crop and the further possibil- 
ity that farmers might hold back consid- 
erable wheat. 

The estimate submitted by the wheat 
director of 90,000,000 bus of wheat for 
seed, a shrinkage of 10 per cent from 
last year, was challenged by the senators. 
Senator Capper, of Kansas, said that 
there would be a shrinkage of from 
25 to 35 per cent in winter wheat plant- 
ing in the state of Kansas, and Chair- 
man Gronna said that even that estimate 
was too low. 

Discussing the world wheat situation 
in this connection, briefly, Mr. Barnes 
said that in the Argentine the planting 
was 10 per cent under last year and that 
the Australian crop was reported to be 
poor. 


DISTRESS CASES OF CAR SHORTAGE 


In opening his testimony this morning, 
Mr. Barnes told the committee that the 
railroads had moved to seaport terminals 
56,000,000 bus wheat this year, as com- 
pared with 30,000,000 last year, evidence, 
he says, that the railroads were function- 
ing better this year than last. The only 
particular in which the railroads have not 
operated satisfactorily, Mr. Barnes said, 
was in not giving prompt attention to 
distress cases, and this was now being 
handled in co-operation with officials of 
the Grain Corporation. 

Digressing, to correct a_ statement 
made at the Saturday hearing, Mr. 
Barnes said that he had been in error in 
stating that the farmers had held back 
as much as 100,000,000 bus on the farms 
out of some crops. The largest amount 
held back, he told the committee, was 
14,000,000 bus in 1916, but in that year 
the total quantity held back on the farm 
and in commercial channels was 163,000,- 
000 bus, which, he pointed out, supported 
his contention that in calculating the 
carry-over from this crop to the next, 
about 150,000,000 bus should be discount- 
ed from immediately available stocks. 

Mr. Barnes declared that the regula- 
tions, enforced by the Grain Corporation 
under the act of March 4, last, had been 
effective in assuring to the producer a 
proper reflection of the guaranty. Out 
of 4,500,000 wagonloads of wheat moved 
off the farm this year, he said, the Grain 
Corporation had received only 300 com- 
plaints of the price received for the 
wheat. 


EFFORT TO KEEP WHEAT PRICE DOWN 


“You have done everything possible to 
keep the price of wheat down, that is, 
down to the consumer?” asked Chairman 
Gronna. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Barnes, explaining 
that he was able to do this only on cer- 
tain varieties. 

“The mills and your board have worked 
together to keep the price down on 
durum wheat?” asked Senator Gronna. 

“No,” replied Mr. Barnes, “we have 
bought all the durum wheat we could get 
at the guaranty price, and we have been 
able to buy only about 2,000,000 bus.” 

Emphasizing the importance of main- 
taining a regular flow of wheat to the 
mills, Mr. Barnes said that this had been 
done by the -Wheat Director, quoting 
from figures compiled by his ce to 
show that up to Oct. 17 the mills had 
produced 42,000,000 bbls flour this year, 
compared with 36,000,000 last year. 

Questioned by Senator Gronna regard- 
ing. the flour handled by the Grain Cor- 
poration, Mr. Barnes said that he had 





—_— a flour which milled 95 cent 
of standard 74 per cent 

and that he had offered this on the do- 
mestic market in carload lots, wholesal: 
east of the Mississippi River, at $1 

t bbl, with prescri py hig prof- 
t for both wholesaler and re . 

“The American public will not buy this 
flour,’ Mr. Barnes said, “and we have 
sold very little of it, although it is a 
very good flour. It prefers to buy the 
more expensive patent flours.” 

Both Senators Norris and Gronna de- 
clared that this grade of flour was not on 
the market in Washington. 


NO DEMAND FOR EXPORT GRADE 

“We have advertised it so,” Mr. 

Barnes said, “but there has been prac- 
tically no demand for it.” 

“Is it not possible,” asked Senator 
Norris, “that the millers who are under 
no control in the matter of flours are re- 
sponsible for holding the export flour off 
the market? If the mills do not offer it, 
how can the consumer get it?” 

“You can theorize about that,” replied 
Mr. Barnes, “and make some show, but I 
do not think that is the case. The test 
I make is that the bakers who can buy 
from us in carload lots do not buy the 
export flour, but buy the higher grade 
patent flours.” 

Continuing, Mr. Barnes explained that 
this demand from the bakers for the 
higher grade flours was reflective of the 

(Continued on page 505.) 


DECONTROL OF SEMOLINA 


Free Movement to Finland Now Permitted— 
British Food Director Decontrols Lin- 
seed and Linseed Oil 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 27.—(Special 
Cablegram)—The importation of semo- 
lina into Finland is now free of control. 

The British food controller has de- 
controled linseed and linseed oil, the. or- 
der going into effect Nov. 27. : 

L. F. Brozexman. 








FARMERS ASK 10-HOUR DAY 


Indiana Federation Would Set This Figure 
for All Labor—Meeting of Rural As- 
sociations in Chicago 

Inpranapous, Inp., Oct. 25.—The 
Henry County Farmers’ Federation, 
which held its first annual convention at 
Newcastle this week, passed a resolution 
favoring a 10-hour workday for all labor. 
It was contended that it is unfair to 
farmers for them to work long hours in 
producing what the rest of the world 
consumes, while labor is demanding a 
working day of less than eight hours in 
some cases, 

Included in the resolution was a plea 
to the representatives in Congress and 
to the United States senators from In- 
diana to work for a national law, making 
10 hours a legal day for all labor. 

Echoing the same thought, John G. 
Bosson, of Monon, president of the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, spoke at the annual corn and live- 
stock show given by the farmers of Mor- 
gan County at Martinsville. He urged 
the farmers to organize “for the purpose 
of lifting themselves up,” and not to tear 
the other fellow down. ; 

Rural residents were urged to work for 
the repeal of the eight-hour day law and 
to endeavor to obtain legislation estab- 
lishing the 10-hour day. Because of the 
shortening of the day of labor in cities, 
he said, there is under-production in in- 
dustrial centers. 

Mr. Bosson said that a meeting for the 
national organization of state farmers’ 
associations would be held in Chicago on 
Nov. 12-13 to consider the present in- 
dustrial situation ana farm problems, 

Epwarp H. Zreoner. 





Prohibition Bill Passed Over Veto 
. Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram )—Both Senate and House have 
passed the prohibition enforcement bill 
over the President’s veto. The Senate 
repassed the bill today by a vote of 65 
to 20. The House passed the measure 
yesterday by a vote of 176 to 55. The 
section relating to the enforcement of 
war-time prohibition becomes effective 
just as soon as the bill is signed by the 
officers of the Senate and House, 
. Joun J. Manarnan. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Generally Dull Flour Trade, with Clears 
in Better Demand 
at Higher Prices - 
from flour markets last week 
were uniform in rting trade 
dull.. There was a fair volume of small 
buying orders, but few large ones were 
recorded. The slackening of business 
during the past three weeks has been fol- 
lowed by a gradual, but eral, reduc- 
tion in mill activity. has not ap- 
snag to the far western mills, which 
ve been grinding heavily Utah re- 
ports close to 100 per cent activity; Ta- 
coma shows a gain on the week from 80 
per cent to 84, and Portland jumped 
from 75 per cent to 101. Elsewhere 
there was a general drop of two or three 
ints. 

Nearly everywhere, however, the mills 
have been running far ahead of last year. 
From July 1 to Oct. 10, according to the 
Grain Corporation’s figures,’ the oe 
weekly output of flour was 2,610,000 bbls, 
as against 2,233,000 for the same 15 
weeks in 1918, and since Sept. 12 the av- 
erage has been close to 3,500,000. A 
year ago the Pacific Coast mills were 
almost. idle, the reports from Seattle, 
Tacoma and-Portland running 36, 23 and 
58 per cent, as against 75, 84 and 101 
this year. 

The general slackness of demand at 

resent is attributable to various causes. 

re is, of course, a general feeling that 
prices may go down, and the advance in 
feeds has greatly encouraged this belief. 
The statements made by Mr. Barnes in 
favor of removing export and import re- 
strictions, while nobody knows what the 
actual effect of such a step would be, 
have been construed in some quarters to 
indicate lower prices. Then, stocks in 
buyers’ hands appear to be fair, and in 
some markets shipments delayed by em- 
bargoes are now arriving along with 
later purchases, creating an unusual sup- 





Trouble with accumulated clear flours 
is beginning to make itself felt, owing to 
the long vacation from export buying 
taken by the Grain Corporation. The 
domestic market for clears, despite sun- 
dry price reductions, is anything but ac- 
tive, and clears are beginning to pile up. 
Just how much of a market for clears 
there is going to be abroad is by no 
means certain; the immediate demand 
for them cannot be very great, or, with 
the present wide range of prices, the 
Grain Corporation would re-enter the 
market. 

The millfeed market has shown stead- 
ily increasing activity, with prices going 
up, and the spread between bran and 
standard middlings rapidly diminishing. 
Most of the buying, however, has been 
for November-December shipment, stocks 
appearing to be adequate for immediate 
needs. 

The effect of higher millfeed prices, 
and of the various other prevailing con- 
ditions, has been, not to lower the gen- 
eral scale of flour prices, but to produce 
a considerably greater range. Resellers 
have contributed freely to making prices 
erratic; in New York, for instance, 
enough flour has accumulated because of 
the harbor strike to put a considerable 
amount on the local market at consider- 
ably less than mills’ quotations. While 
spring wheat flours remain higher than 


hard or soft winters, the spread between 
the two hard wheat types has somewhat 
lessened, largely because of the increased 
range of quotations in both cases. 

is nga Bosse angen of a material- 
ly increased tic consumption of 
wheat flour this year over last, and this, 
as evidenced particularly by the stead 
volume of small orders, keeps the mil 
healthily active even when there is little 
excitement to be found in the demand. If 
the Grain Corporation comes back into 
the market, to clean up the surplus clears 
and give the soft winter wheat millers 
some extra business, and if strikes do not 
suddenly tie up the nation’s entire busi- 
ness system, the millers seem likely to 
have plenty to do for many weeks to 
come. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Chicago Mills Hampered by Embargo to 
New York City—Threatened Coal 
Strike a Cause of Worry 


Cuicaco, I11., Oct. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Mills that have contracts with 
the Grain Corporation on flour sold when 
the last awards were made, and which 
have been basing their output largely on 
the possibility of making prompt ship- 
ments, are finding it difficult to operate 
as they would like, owing to the Grain 
Corporation’s holding back arrivals to the 
East. The local trade is irregular, with 


prices firm. C. H. Cratren. 
* * 





New Yorx, N. Y., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Radical changes in prices 
have been recorded since yesterday, but 
the whole situation seems badly confused, 
as, while some mills have advanced, oth- 
ers have made reductions, and some have 
remained fixed. The general tendency is 
to follow the wheat market with an in- 
crease of 30@50c on 95 per cents, with 
a proportionate reflection on other 
grades, W. QuackENnBUSH. 

* * 

Bartrmore, Mp., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour steady at Saturday’s 
prices, with more interest shown because 
of the rumored shortage of flour, which 
has started the small trade to stocking 
up, in fear of a repetition of what hap- 
pened in the sugar market. The federal 
fair price commissioner for Maryland 
has invited the bakers to meet him on 
Thursday and explain prices on bread, 
pies and cakes. CHaries H. Dorsey. 

* * 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—There is a moderate demand for 
spring and Kansas hard wheat flours, but 
soft winters are slow. Millfeed is in bet- 
ter demand, with prices about $1 higher. 
Corn products are dull, with white corn 
goods lower. Oatmeal is steady, and in 
good demand. Louis W. DePass. 

* * 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The flour market is dull. Trade 
in the eastern markets is restricted by 
embargoes, but southern inquiry is good, 
and soft winter patent is in fair demand. 
Several local sales of hard winter patents 
also were made. Millfeed is firm and 
active. Perer Deruren. 

* 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Demand for flour is exceed- 
ingly uneven at the opening of the week 
but, as a whole, rather sluggish. There 


moment. Demand 7 
wheat apparen echoes the quiet 
mand tek flour. “ R. E, Srerrre. 

= 


* 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour unchanged and in lit- 
tle demand. Delays in car movement 
from mills, and in transit, continue. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 
* * 


Purapereuta, Pa., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour dull, but mill limits 
generally firmly held. Business chiefly in 
second-hand stocks, at concessions from 
manufacturers’ prices. A little near-by 
soft winter straight offered as low as 
$9.65. Feed in fair demand, and firm 
under light eee 

amvuet S, DANIELS. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Oct. 26 Oct. 27 


Oct. 25 Oct.18 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....463,455 481,090 385,270 428,320 








St, Paul i..sss. 16,165 17,410 9,000 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 31,410 32,315 24;335 22,390 
Milwaukee ..... 14,900 14,000 13,000 9,200 

Totals ....... 525,930 544,815 431,605 459,910 
Outside mills*..239,225 ...... p88 22.0 0 

Ag’gate sprg.765,155 ...... 643,995 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 43,100 44,100 26,300 50,400 
St. Louist ..... 58,500 64,900 46,300 50,750 
Buffalo .......+- 152,115 158,470 119,200 117,500 
Rochester ..... 13,350 14,400 6,700 11,200 
Chicago ....... 24,750 32,250 22,750 24,760 


Kansas City.... 81,400 83,300 68,800 78,400 
Kansas Cityt...396,615 381,910 224,549 245,580 
Omaha ..,.....-+ 22,975 21,665 
Toledo .....+-. 35,200 37,400 45,875 49,100 
Toledof ....... 58,700 69,480 87,078 77,555 
Nashville** ....153,295 182,000 114,237 149,825, 
Portland, Oreg.. 43,280 31,985 17,115 30,960 
Seattle .......- 39,910 42,955 23,704 39,440 
Tacoma ....... 47,765 45,7385 13,515 61,625 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 26 Oct. 27 
Oct. 25 Oct. 18 1918 1917 

85 88 


Minneapolis ...... 74 83 
BE Peek. 2.0 pescevee 69 74 86 ei 
Duluth-Superior .. 86 87 68 62 
Outside milis* .... 68 72 61 75 

Average spring.. 74 82 74 79 
Milwaukee ....... 62 58 76 57 
St. Louis ......... 85 87 52 76 
St, Louist ........ 76 84 60 66 
Buffalo ......--+++ 91 95 71 70 
Rochester .......-. 72 77 36 56 
Chicago .......+6+-. 93 89 85 93 
Kansas City ...... 87 89 83 102 
Kansas City? ..... 88 90 57 86 
Ommaha .....sseees 95 90 es 60 
TOGO  sccsccsoenes 73 78 96 102 
Toledof .....cee08 83 83 76 92 
Nashville** ....... 76 80 58 87 
Portland, Oregon. .101 75 36 90 
BeRttle «2.0. ie wecaed 75 81 58 84 
Tacoma ...esseees 84 80 23 90 

Totale .......++. 71 71 60 80 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFiour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





October 29, 1919 
WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Firmer Undertone Noted for Both Bran and 
Middlings—Car Situation Not Great- 
ly Affecting Shippers 

Mitwavxee, Wis., Oct. 27.—A firmer 
undertone was noted in all markets this 
week for both bran and middlings. 
Heavy feeds, however, were steady, and 
demand only fair. Bran was very active, 
liberal sales having been made, and mills 
are well booked up for November. Ship- 

ers preferred later shipment, and 

ught quite freely for December. East- 
ern stocks are fairly liberal; stuff con- 
tinues to arrive that was bought early in 
the month, and there is no urgent call 
for immediate use. Western mills and 
jobbers look for a firm market, with de- 
mand showing a steady improvement. 

The car situation has not affected ship- 
pers to any great extent, and lake-and- 
rail lines are being used whenever pos- 
sible. Liberal shipments are expected 
to be made via the lake routes before 
the close of navigation. 

Northwestern markets were higher, and 
offerings not so free as a week ago. Both 
mills and jobbers are holding prices very 
firm, especially for November-December 
delivery. Feed for prompt shipment was 
not so active, although there was a mod- 
erate call for all grades. The premium 
on middlings is gradually disappearing, 
and jobbers expect to see prices closer to 
bran within the next 30 days. All ap- 
pear to have plenty of shipping direc- 
tions, and the feed is being shipped as 
fast as cars can be procured. 

There was a decided improvement in 
the call from the central states, and: most 
of the large buyers were in the market, 
taking fair amounts of bran, but later 
delivery was preferred. Stuff for im- 
mediate use is being supplied by near-by 
mills. Mixed-car trade continues good. 
Inquiry was fair for heavy feeds, and 
some fair orders were booked this week. 

There was more activity in southwest- 
ern markets, and mills have made liberal 
sales, both for prompt and future deliv- 
ery. Prices have advanced sharply on all 
grades of wheat feeds. There was a lit- 
tle more call for oat feed from mixers, 
but market is still slow, as most of the 
large buyers have good stocks on hand. 
Hominy feed was stronger, influenced 
by the strength in cash corn. Fair sales 
have been made for December shipment. 
Colder weather has stimulated a demand 
for prompt shipment, but offers have 
not been very liberal. 

Eastern buyers were in the market 

with bids for November-December ship- 
ment, some fair sales being made, Feed 
for immediate or prompt shipment was 
not so active, as dealers generally have 
moderate stocks on hand, but were will- 
ing to buy for later delivery. Jobbers 
report a good inquiry from a wide ter- 
ritory, and anticipate a good business in 
November. The call was best for bran, 
but middlings sold better than a week 
ago. 
The call for rye middlings improved, 
and they are now selling on a par with 
wheat feed, while the demand was only 
fair. Offerings have been rather light, 
owing to the small output. Jobbers have 
fair stocks on hand, but are not offering 
them very freely. Oil meal was strong 
and in good demand. Gluten feed ad- 
vanced $1 ton. 





H. N. Witson. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Oct. 28 
Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. ic ' 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Hard winter patent 
Soft winter patent 


Spring standard patent .................05. 
SE NEUE, MUINOIUEEE bo ke co cccnccdcecaccéere 
Ee ae 
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FEED— 
EN ee Oe haar ie euuenisciae 


NE PRIN 44. bs 5 alba ccaice Keke g ea o'eci 
PO he iia ys. cviewbiesedarcosee’ 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middiings (gray shorts).............. 
Red dog (low-grade) ............00eeecsaee 


Family patent (49's) - 


SEG oWeicbcsbah vas ouk> -adterd's ae 


: ts ts «eee + @10.75 
*Near-by soft winter straight quoted in Baltimore and Philadelphia at $9.50@10; western straights at $10@10.25. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Straight (49's) 
@11.55 $... 10.75 


Cut-off (49's) 
3 


$11.75 @12.00 


Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-Ib cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans Nashville 
$12.20@12.40  $12.10@13.00 «see-@..... $12.80@12.60 $13.00@13.25 $12.25@12.75 $12.50@12.75 $13.25@13.50 $12.85@13.20 $12.50@13.00 
11.40@11.75 vies OP eveee 11.35 @11.90 11,00@11.20 eo | Prore 11.50 @12.00 11.75 @12.25 11.25 @12.50 11.40 @12.256 10.90 @11.60 
10.75 @11.00 4o0¥,01 Go sees «60 wb GN oeein 10.20 @10.60 Soe Ferre 10.25 @10.50 er Meee 11.00 @11.50 10.50 @10.80 10.50 @10.85 
11.50 @11.75 11.75 @12.00 oo eh De cose 11.70 @11.90 11.75 @12.50 11.50@12.00 12.10 @12.36 12.30@12.85 12.40@12.65 vos > Pisiiess 
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THREATENED STRIKE OF COAL MINERS 





Administration Makes Effort to Avert Walkout on Nov. 1—Labor Situation 
Takes Precedence Over All Other Questions at Capital—New York 
Harbor Strike Still On—Other News of the Labor World 


Wasuineron, D. C., Oct. 25.—The 
labor situation has now taken precedence 
over all other questions at the capital. 
With the disruption of the industrial con- 
ference without the accomplishment of 
anything which tends to relieve the strain 
between capital and labor, and the coal 
strike looming ahead for Nov, 1, the ad- 
ministration is confronted with a situa- 
tion which has been postponed and pal- 
liated for the past three years, but which 
now promises to develop within the next 
two weeks to a point where some sort of 
definite and uncompromising action must 
be taken to preserve the public peace and 
prevent a total disruption of the indus- 
trial and commercial life of the nation. 

The dissolution of the industrial con- 
ference was not a surprise. It had been 
anticipated and discounted. Those close- 
ly in touch with the conference have 
known that the labor group would have 
a difficult time remaining in the confer- 
ence, even though they received large con- 
cessions from the employers. The break 
came on the question of collective bar- 


- gaining in connection with the steel strike. 


However, had the employers conceded 
everything in this particular, the Gompers 
group would probably have found it im- 
possible to remain in the conference. The 
radical element in labor councils has 
gained an alarming strength in recent 
months, and it is the influence of this ele- 
ment which is forcing Samuel Gompers 
and the conservatives in organized labor 
to go way beyond their natural inclina- 
tions at this time. 

Now the President proposes to call a 
new labor and capital conference which 
is to be organized without the group 
partitions which proved so unworkable at 
the recent conference. A call for the new 
conference, it is said, may be issued next 
week. 

Meantime all the force of the adminis- 
tration is being turned to preventing the 
coal strike. ‘The President in a sharp 
communication to the miners yesterday 
declared the strike unjustified and unlaw- 
ful. While he made no threats, he let the 
men responsible for calling the strike 
know that, if necessary, the strong arm 
of Uncle Sam would be employed to keep 
the peace and minimize the industrial and 
commercial disorganization threatened. 

In congressional circles it is quite gen- 
erally held that the time has come for a 
showdown on the increasingly extrava- 
gant demands being made by labor. Some 
senators, who exercise considerable influ- 
ence on congressional: action, declare 
that it would not be so much of a calam- 
ity as appears if the miners’ organiza- 
tion make good the Nov. 1 strike threat. 
Over 100 strikes called during the past 
three months have failed utterly, they 
declare, and in many instances where 
they have been broken, employers are 
turning out a larger output now with a 
much reduced force than was the case 
before the strike. The steel strike has 
been anything but a success for labor, 
they declare, and the coal strike will be 
similarly without result in forcing ac- 
ceptance of the impossible demands laid 
down by the miners’ group, it is pre- 
dicted. 

Samuel Gompers today issued a state- 
ment in which he calls a conference here 
at the capital of all the labor organiza- 
tion representatives during the second 
week in December. One significant fea- 
ture of the Gompers call was an indi- 
rect invitation to the farmers’ organiza- 
tions to join hands with labor in work- 
ing out a programme of unified demands 
to be pressed on the government. The 
farm organizations have shown consider- 
able sympathy with labor during the past 
few months, notably in their support of 
government ownership of the merchant 
marine and in the partial indorsement 
of the Plumb plan of railroad reorgani- 
zation. 

‘ As an  Aagehn= to the industrial con- 
erence, the employers’ esterda 
promulgated the tollowing dicacation of 
principles, in which it expresses .confi- 
dence that the public will approve its un- 
compromising stand for the : 

“The adjournment of the National In- 


dustrial Conference as originally consti- 
tuted brings up sharply the question of 
whether the weeks of controversy over 
one phase only of industrial relations 
leave the situation without a single gain. 
The employers’ group, soberly reviewing 
the work of the conference, discovers 
three definite gains: 

“1, It has been demonstrated that 
failure is inevitable where preliminary 
organization of the elements composing 
such a conference is absent, and where 
no preparation is made for the orderly 
presentation of a programme which shall 
include all of the known factors upon 
which industrial relations are based. 

“2. Collective bargaining, an accept- 
ed and desirable policy in industry, has 
been brought more prominently “Wetere 
the country, and will influence a sincere 
effort on the part of innumerable manu- 
facturers to find an acceptable medium 
through which this collective relationship 
may be secured and maintained in the 
industrial establishment. 

“3. Collective bargaining as a policy 
or principle cannot be safely used in the 
broad and general sense with which the 
vers has been accustomed to express it, 

ut must be defined clearly as to its ap- 
plicability to the varying conditions of 
industry and the varying relations that 
exist between the wage-earner and the 
employer. 

“Fundamental to the whole question 
of collective bargaining is the responsi- 
bility of those who bargain, and this is 
directed quite as much at the employer 
as at the wage-earner or the organization 
of which the wage-earner is a member. 
Only where there is a definite dual re- 
sponsibility lived up to as scrupulously 
as is required in other contractual rela- 
tions can collective bargaining in any 
form or under any interpretation be 
successful. 

“Then it must be remembered that the 
industrial life of the country, in its em- 
ployment relations, divides definitely 
along certain lines. No one will deny the 
right of the individual wage-earner and 
his employer to negotiate terms of em- 
ployment for industrial relations accept- 
able to both, but aside from this there 
is the dealing between the employer and 
his employees by means of the shop in- 
dustrial council, dealing through a trade 
or labor union, and all of these methods 
are acknowledged and practiced by em- 
ployers. 

“It may be charged that the employers’ 
group, in defeating the Gompers reso- 
lution, denied the right of organization 
and of collective bargaining. But the 
conference learned definitely that . the 
right of organization and of collective 
bargaining are interpreted by the labor 
group in one way and one way only, or- 
ganizing and bargaining through trade 
and labor unions. It would be unfair to 
make any pronouncement on these two 
important principles which would convey 
as the belief of this conference such an 
interpretation. 

“The purpose of the resolution, through 
cunning phrases coined to carry double 
meaning, was to commit the conference 
to support the only brand of collective 
bargaining ever offered by the group 
pe it, and the employers were 

und to resist to the end. 

“The employers’ group could not deny 
the right that it so freely and fully con- 
ceded in its own substitute resolution 
which the conference defeated, and it 
stands today with the adjournment of 
the conference upon the record of its 
substitute and its interpretation, con- 
fident that the sober judgment of the 
American people will come to under- 
stand that the position taken was in de- 
fense of the open shop, an American in- 
stitution that shall not be undermined 
and destroyed by any organized combina- 
tion seeking to threaten its life. Our 
social and industrial fabric is not in dan- 
ger... Employer and wage-earner will 
live and work together, but the confer- 
ence has demonstrated that the right of 
the employer to deny representation un- 
worthily sought shall not be abridged; 
nor shall the right of the wage-earner 
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collectively to fore his own em- 
his and his aspirations, and 
interest in the establishment, be 
abridged. : 
“We are leavin ps Bares record of 
the conference this ration of true 
American principles, and upon this dec- 
laration the employers’ ferae and the 
employers of the nation stand in fair 
dealing with the wage-earner through the 
critic days of readjustment just 
ahead.” 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





New York Harbor Strike Still On 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram )—The harbor strike, which last 
week seemed on the way to settlement, is 
still on. It has now seemingly developed 
into a factional fight for control. No 
less than four different Hibernians are 
fighting for leadership. In the mean- 
time the port and the public suffer. The 
only present hope seems to be in the in- 
cident of the Kilkenny cats repeating 
itself. 

Efforts to end the strike received a set- 
back on Sunday night, when it was an- 
nounced that longshoremen, said to be 


clared the unauthorized strike was 
“breaking Bs There was rioting on 
Monday, several persons were in- 
jured in a collision between strikers and 
several hundred men who were on their 
way to work at the Bush Terminal docks 
in Brooklyn. 
* * 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The har- 
bor strike, which has had the whole New 
York waterfront tied up for the past two 
weeks, has had the effect of piling up 
huge quantities of stuff at all terminals, 
and naturally resulted in railroad em- 
bargoes. Something like 60,000 men, dis- 
regarding the advice of their leaders, 
went out on demands of $1 per hour and 
an eight-hour day. 

The middle of the week the strike was 
theoretically settled, and a large number 
of men indigated a desire to go back to 

(Continued on page 505.) 





CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD BUYS FLOUR 





Orders Distributed Over All Mills Willing to Accept Them—Total Quantity of 
Purchases Not Stated—Millfeed Problem Giving Dominion 
Millers Considerable Concern 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 25.—The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board is again in the mar- 
ket for flour, and this week distributed 
orders over all mills that were willing to 
accept same for both spring and winter 
wheat grades. The total quantity pur- 
chased is not stated. 

The price paid for spring wheat flour 
is $10.65 bbl, in jute bags, f.o.b. Mont- 
real, and for Ontario winters $9.50, same 
basis. Delivery on these contracts ex- 
tends to Nov. 15 for springs and Nov. 
30 for winters. 

The placing of these new orders raises 
a question as to the price of millfeed, 
which is giving millers a good deal of 
concern. The Canadian market is al- 
ready-in a weakened condition, and may 
easily experience a sharp decline if the 
surplus thus created cannot be marketed 
in the United States at the equivalent 
of Canadian prices. At present the 
standard price for bran in Ontario and 
Quebec is $45 ton, in bags, delivered, and 
for shorts $55. 

A. H. Batey. 





Large Granary Fire in London 

Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 8—The premises 
of J. Dudin & Sons, at Montreal Wharf, 
Bermondsey, London, which are used for 
storing grain, caught fire recently and 
were practically destroyed. The gran- 
aries were full of grain, and that which 
escaped damage by fire was spoiled by 
water. 

L. F. Brozxman. 





Increase in Outstanding Stock 

The Standard Milling Co. will issue 
and sell the balance of common stock 
now held in the treasury, amounting to 
$1,539,858. This issue of stock is to re- 
imburse the company for money expend- 
ed on the erection of new flour mills and 
grain elevators at Kansas City and to 
provide capital required for further ex- 
pansion of business. 

Common stockholders of record Oct. 
29 may subscribe at par for the new 
common stock ($100 par) to the extent 
of 23 per cent of their holdings. The 
right to subscribe expires Dec. 1. With 


the issue of the $1,539,858 stock now in 


the treasury, outstanding common stock 
of Standard Milling Co. will amount to 
$7,500,000. 


Violation of War Trading Act 

Cuicaco, I11., Oct. 25—Robert J. 
Kjarsgaard, secretary and treasurer of 
the New York Oversea Co., Inc., 17 Bat- 
tery Park, New York, is the first man to 
be expelled from the Chicago Board of 
Trade for a violation of the war trading 
act. He traded in excess of the 200,000- 
bu limit put on by the Board of Trade 
directors at the request of the Food Ad- 
ministration, and made numerous false 
statements, usitig dummy ‘names in his 





returns, and gave false testimony at an 
investigation by officers of the board last 
December. Mr. Kjarsgaard failed to 
appear for trial, and is said to be in 
Copenhagen. C. H. Cuarren. 





Elevator Company’s License Revoked 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The United States heat 
Director announces the revocation, until 
further notice, effective Oct. 25, 1919, of 
the license of the Farmers’ Elevator As- 
sociation, of Moundridge, Kansas, as 
elevator operators and warehousemen of 
wheat. Complaint was made that the 
company was not paying a fair reflection 
of the guaranteed prices of products. 
The company also failed to answer com- 
munications addressed to it, and, further, 
failed to appear when summoned to give 
explanation at a hearing before D. F. 
Piazzek, second vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Joun J. Marrran. 





Death of Jacob Stutzman 

Burraw, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Jacob Stutz- 
man, for 49 years connected with the 
George Urban Milling Co., died at the 
home of his daughter here, yesterday. 
He was the oldest employee of the com- 
pany in point of years, having been with 
it since its infancy, serving in various 
capacities. He was 79 years old, and 
worked at the mill until a week ago, 
when he complained of sudden illness. 
He was born in Buffalo, and educated in 
the schools here. | 

E. Bancasser. 





Royalty at Farmers’ Congress 
Baurrmore, Mp., Oct, 25.—At a joint 
meeting of the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress and the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Hagerstown, Md., Oct. 27-31, 
the principal speakers will include Dr. 
T. A. LeBreton, ambassador of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and John Barrett, di- 
rector-general of the Pan-American 
Union. The King and Queen of Belgium 

are expected to be present on Oct. 30. 

Cuartzs H. Dorsey. 





Individual Permit System 

Curcaco, Int., Oct. 25.—The individual- 
permit system regulating shipments of 
grain from the interior to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Omaha, Kansas City and St. 
Louis became effective Oct. 25. It was 
restored by the Railroad Administration 
after a conference with Julius H. Barnes, 
Wheat Director. Scarcity of storage- 
room at the leading terminal markets 
necessitated the regulation of shi ts 
of grain from the country. icago 
grain-handlers think the restrictions are 
necessary. The move on the party errs 
railroad officials is to prevent conf 
Cc. H. Cat. ans. 
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The situation with northwestern mills, 
so far as bookings are concerned, is sat- 
isfactory. A majority are sold to the 
60-day limit, and their chief difficulty is 
to spread out as thinly as possible their 
day-to-day output and still keep custom- 
ers satisfied. It is intimated pretty 
strongly that some mills are selling far- 
ther ahead than the Grain Corporation 
rules permit. If this is the case, they 
are playing with fire. 

Minneapolis mills are operating as near 
capacity as the available supply of box- 
cars will permit. Were it not for the 
fact that they are double-loading every 
car they possibly can, some would be 
forced to curtail production. Cars are 
still far from being as plentiful as mill- 
ers would like to have them. 

No export business has been reported 
of late. First clear is very dull. There 
seems to be absolutely no domestic in- 
quiry for it, and mills are still piling up 
their surplus and hoping that the Millers’ 
Export Association or the. Grain Cor- 
poration will be in the market again soon. 
Second clear is almost unsalable, and is 
being disposed of as feed. 

Prices are unchanged for the week. 
First patent is quoted on the basis of 
$12.10@12.60, but one mill is holding its 

rice nominal at $13; standard patent, 
bi1.75@12; bakers patent, $11.50@11.85, 
—in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
first clear $8.50@8.75, and second clear 
$6.40@6.50, in 140-lb jute sacks. 

* * 

Bran and standard middlings for de- 
ferred shipment displayed considerable 
snap at times during the week, but de- 
mand for track offerings and shipments 
in transit is rather slow. Why buyers 
are keen to get November-December feed 
but neglect spot stuff is hard to imagine, 
unless they have enough on hand for 
immediate requirements and are unable 
to obtain storage space for more. The 
latter is probably the case, because buy- 
ers will pay a premium over spot for 
November-December shipment that would 
more than offset carrying charges. 

It is generally understood that Minne- 
apolis jobbers have accumulated heavy 
stocks in both western and eastern lake 
ports. They bought heavily on the re- 
cent decline, took delivery and stored the 
feed. Storage space is now difficult to 
find, unless at prohibitive rates. 

Today (Oct. 28) the market on all 
grades’ of wheat feeds is dull, with only 
occasional inquiry from the East. Re- 
sellers have dominated eastern markets 
for many weeks, and selling prices have 
been much below mill quotations. Mills 
generally, however, are understood to be 
sold ahead and independent. Some trad- 
ers regard present values as somewhat 
inflated. They say that mills are already 
asking for shipping instructions on No- 
vember contracts. They take this as an 
indication that mills are catching up with 
orders, that there will shortly be a sur- 

lus, and that prices will recede. Others, 

wever, are oe gg sure that prices will 
hold, and possibly advance a little. 

A sale of 1,400 tons of rye middlings 
was reported during the week to tin-plate 
mills, which are operating at least part 
capacity, notwithstanding the strike. 

"Bran is quoted nominally by mills at 
$39 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, though sales are reported at $38 
and it is intimated that bran could be 
hought at $387. Standard middlings are 
4 at $44, with sales at $43; flour 
igs, $55@55.50; red dog, $63; rye 
*Nngs, H3@4. 





MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis ‘mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THD WOOR co cv ccc ccvcwese 463,455 84 
Last week .....¢sssesee0% 481,090 88 
SORE GO sb cas was.cceed vas 385,270 74 
TWO years AgO .....5ee0s 428,320 83 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
LGLSF 0:6 c:0s 6 349,020 239,225 68 
1919T...... 56 349,020 212,390 61 
2 PS 61 395,010 285,705 72 
*Week ended Oct. 25. tWeek ended 
Oct. 18. 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 750 bbls this week, 1,200 last week, 
and 12,030 a year ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 26 were in operation Oct. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D, E and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn:Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 25, 


receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...4,412 3,378 3,279 3,721 6,411 
Duluth ........ 949 4,872 1,337 777 6,183 
Totals ....... 5,361 8,250 4,616 4,498 12,594 
Duluth, b’d’d... ... ees ose 336 280 
Totals ....... 5,361 8,250 4,616 4,624 12,874 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Oct. 25, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1919 1918 1917 1916 

Minneapolis .. 30,378 39,214 24,124 29,009 
Duluth ....... 5,433 40,177. 7,869 9,282 
Totals ...... 35,811 79,391 31,993 38,291 
Dwiete, WO. vaccs | Kewae | wowes 78 
Totals ...... 35,811 79,391 31,993 39,076 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, on Oct. 25, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 





























1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 5,925 18,401 6557 7,739 1,482 
Duluth..... 3,070 18,833 1,690 9,685 6,725 
Totals.... 8,995 37,234 2,247 17,424 8,207 
Duluth, b’d’ad ... 365 180 
Totals.... 8,995 37,234 2,247 17,789. 8,387 


CASH GRAIN SALE SUSTAINED 


The Minnesota supreme court has af- 
firmed the decision of the Hennepin 
County district court in the case of Wil- 
liam Dalrymple vs. Randall, Gee & 
Mitchell. 

The syllabus in the case follows: 

First. Where a sale is for cash, pay- 
ment and delivery are concurrent and 
mutually dependent acts, and if the ven- 
dor makes delivery in expectation of im- 
mediate payment, such delivery is condi- 
tional only, and he may reclaim his goods 
if payment is not made. 

ond. A sale is presumed to be for 
cash, in the absence of evidence indicat- 
ing that credit is to be given. 

ird. Sales made on the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce are governed by 
the rules and customs of the chamber. 

Fourth. Under these rules, grain on 
track sold in carload lots is to be weighed 
by the state weigher at the time it is un- 
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loaded, and is to be paid for before 2 

o'clock of the day: on which such wei 

are given out. Plaintiff sold a carload of 
on the floor of the chamber to R. 

. Johnstone, who immediately sold it to 
a third party, who again resold it. It was 
swhiehed to an elevator, where it was un- 
loaded, weighed and mixed with other 
grain. Johnstone failed to. pay at the 
prescribed time, and on the same day 
plaintiff notified Johnstone’s vendee, who 
then had the proceeds of the grain, that 
the grain, not having been paid for, be- 
longed to him. 

Held, that the finding of the trial court 
that the sale was for cash, that delivery 
of the grain was conditional on payment, 
that the condition had not been waived, 
and that plaintiff remained owner of the 
grain and entitled to its proceeds, is sus- 
tained by the evidence. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain at Minneapolis was strong 
and active last week. With the exception 
of oats, all grain advanced. Barley 
gained 5@7c bu. Corn was in better de- 
mand and stronger. Yellow grades espe- 
cially were wanted. Offerings light and 
easily disposed of. Closing prices yes- 
terday (Oct.:27): No. 3 yellow, $1.39@ 
1.40 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.35@1.37. 

Oats in general good demand and 
prices firm, compared with futures. 
Heavy feeding oats were in the best re- 
quest; thin grades quiet. Very little sold 
to eastern buyers. Closing prices: No. 3 
white, 6614@6814c bu; No. 4 white, 64@ 
67c. 

Rye fairly active and steady. Mills in 
market as usual for choice grades; ele- 
vators also fair buyers. No, 2 closed at 
$1.355%,@1.36% bu. 

Barley in good demand and _ higher. 
Maltsters and feeders keen buyers. Out- 
side demand increasing, and considerable 
bought for shipment. Closing range, 
$1.10@1.35 bu. 


WESTERN FLOUR MILL CO. CHANGES 


William H. Stephen, who has been cov- 
ering Illinois territory for the Western 
Flour Mill Co., has been taken off the 
road and made district sales-manager. 
John Evans, who represented the company 
in northern Illinois and southern Wiscon- 
sin, has succeeded Mr. Stephen. Samuel 
A. Crowe, until recently connected with 
a flour jobber at Freeport, Ill. will suc- 
ceed Mr. Evans in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin. These changes, it is 
oar will strengthen the company’s 
sales force very materially. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Flaxseed was strong and active last 
week. Demand for the light offerings 
was keen,’ and crushers took everything 
offered, at a premium. Receipts of Ar- 
gentine seed have been delayed, due to 
the strike in New York, but mills expect 
their seed to come through, now that the 
strike is over. No. 1 flaxseed is quoted 
at $4.39@4.42 bu. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
continues quiet. Buyers do not care to 
take hold at present prices. Crushers 
report a few sales, but all were small. 
Mills hesitate to quote, account light sup- 
plies of seed. Crushers have consider- 
able quantities of Argentine seed in tran- 
sit, but deliveries have been delayed by 
strike in New York. Today, linseed oil 
meal is quoted at $74 ton, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, 

The spurt shown in the export demand 
a week ago has fallen off. Exporters 
seem to have filled their orders, and are 
holding off. There was some buying by 
foreign countries, but sales made were 
small. Oil cake is quoted at $71 ton, 
f.o.b. New York. 


NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 


It is understood that one or two Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul bakeshops were 
forced to close down a few days during 
the month due to the sugar shortage. 
Some bakers paid as high as $18 for a 
100-Ib sack to tide them over. 


Charles M. Bollenger, one of the old- 
time bakers of Minneapolis, died this 
month, aged 68. Funeral services were in 
charge of the Masonic order: Mr. Boll- 
enger for years was secretary of the 
Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Association. 

J. J. Hoerner has resigned as Minne- 
apolis agent for the Fleischmann Co. to 
associate himself with the Occident Bak- 
ing Co. He is succeeded by James W. 
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Taylor, who has been doing supervising 
peep for the Flelechiaenat Co at St. 


Work on the new plant for the Zins- 


-master Bread-Co. at St. Paul, Minn., is 


progressing nicely. The compan eS 
to install socllinsty in pecan Mag 
the travelling oven is to be completed by 
Jan. 15. The plant is to be ready to op- 
erate Feb. 1. 

There is a peculiar situation in sugar 
in Minneapolis. Western beet sugar is 
being sold by a bakery supply house at 
$11.05 per 100 lbs, while Minnesota beet 
sugar is held at $12.05. The Minnesota 
refineries informed the commission that 
they could not put out sugar at the old 
price, and were given permission to raise 
their prices. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was a brisk demand for all 
grades of spring wheat at Minneapolis 
last week. Millers were keen buyers of 
choice grades, and took good quantities 
of the lower grades also. In fact, they 
took anything of flour-making value. 
Prices advanced 10@1l5c bu during the 
week. Today No. 1 dark sold at $2.75@ 
2.90 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.70@2.85. 

Winter wheat early in week was in- 
clined to drag, but since Thursday de- 
mand has improved, and prices are 
firmer. Strength in southwestern mar- 
kets influenced prices here. Kansas No. 
2 hard today was quoted at $2.37@2.47 
bu, an advance of 7c. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice-president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., arrived 
home this.week from the Orient. 

F. W. Kenny, representing Fred L. 
Cressey, feed broker, Boston, is in Min- 
neapolis today calling on shippers. 

The Elk River (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
its 60-bbl midget mill ready to operate. 
C. R. Remer_is the miller in charge. 

Guy M. Hamm, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
branch manager for the Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., was a Minneapolis visitor dur- 
ing the week. 

Harry Himmelman, Mankato, Minn., 
bought the Funk bakery there and will 
use the equipment to increase the capac- 
ity of his own shop. 

The Townton bakery, Sioux Falls, S. 
D., has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock, by ‘l. W. Townley, B. M. 
Townley and W. R. Sexton. 

G. Wengelin, of the importing firm of 
Gust. F. Bratt & Co., Gothenburg, Swed- 
en, was in Minneapolis last week calling 
on his company’s mill connections. 

Hamilton C. Milne, of Wm. Morrison 
& Sons, Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, 
Scotland, was in Minneapolis Saturday 
to Monday last. From here he went to 
Winnipeg, and expects to sail from Mont- 
real for home on Nov. 8. 

Fall plowing in Minnesota is pretty 
well advanced. Frequent rains this fall 
put the soil in good condition, and the 
plowing done to date is better than nor- 
mal. in North and South Dakota, how- 
ever, the soil is dry, and plowing there is 
not as far advanced as in Minnesota. 

A dispatch from Bismarck states that 
the North Dakota Industrial Commission 
has approved the plan to increase the ca- 
pacity of the state-owned flour mill at 
Drake to 1,000 bbls daily. The commis- 
sion has also approved the building of a 
250,000-bu elevator adjoining the mill. 

A. L. Hale, of Minneapolis, is to move 
to Milwaukee to become sales-manager 
for Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc. He will 
take up his new duties Nov. 15. Mr. Hale 
has been with Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
since about the time it opened its Min- 
neapolis office, and for five and a half 
years has had charge of sales in west- 
ern territory, where he has a wide circle 
of acquaintances. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
completed its new flour unit, and began 
grinding wheat this week. It has a ca- 
pacity of 800 bbls. This gives the com- 
pany three flour units, one of 1,200 bbls, 
one of 1,000, and one of 800. The com- 
pany has also installed a 400 h-p direct 
connected crosg-compound condensing en- 
gine to furnish power for the new unit, 
which will be electrically driven. This 
addition to the power plant will also fur- 
nish electric current for other motors in 
the 
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Flour demand continued to fall off this 
week. Millers are unable to account for 
it other than on the basis of a temporary 
overstocked condition, and a feeling in 
the trade that the advance in millfeeds 
will shortly bring about a decline in flour 
prices. E 

A stronger millfeed market and steadi- 
ness in wheat should logically develop a 
weakening in flour prices. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, prices on all grades 
of flour remaining substantially un- 
changed this week, with no signs that a 
change may be expected soon. 

With the Grain Corporation not in the 
market for flour, clears are accumulat- 
ing, and unless an outlet is found soon 
an overstocked condition, such as existed 
in the spring, will result. Millers in the 
Southwest are exceedingly anxious to 
find an outlet for their clears, and in 
some cases they have attractively priced 
their patents when combination sales 
were in prospect. Although the mills 
are accumulating an excessive supply of 
clears, prices are not yet particularly 
weak. 

City and country mills are quoting 
short patents in a range of $11.25@ 
11.80, cotton 1’s, Missouri River, with 
here and there a mill asking as high as 
$12, by reason of being well sold up and 
not anxious to take on new business. 

Straights, or 95 per cent grade, are 
generally quoted for larger trade on a 
basis of about $10.40@10.60, jute or cot- 
ton %’s, here, but with stronger mills 
asking up to 50c more. Small lots of 
straight can be had from smaller interior 
mills at as low as $10.15@10.25, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Clears are priced in a wide range. 
Large buyers say they can secure unlim- 
ited quantities at as low as $8.50, jute, 
Kansas City, but most mills are quoting 
25@50c bbl over this figure; and, in in- 
stances, prices up to $9.50, jute, are 
nominally named. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeeds, especially bran, developed 
strength during the week. With small 
offerings, and slowly rising prices, bran 
futures are unusually strong, being quot- 
ed as high as $37.80 ton for early De- 
cember delivery. Neither brown nor 
gray shorts have displayed a decided im- 
provement in demand, and prices are 
only slightly higher. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week .......sseeeeee0. 81,400 87 
TMS WORE 6 pe hee es shew 83,300 89 
VORP. BOS Fai os ccwcrvvicton 68,800 83 
TWO years ago .......-555. 78,400 95 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 446,070 396,614 88 
Last week ...... 421,770 $81,911 90 
Year ago ........ 390,870 224,549 67 
Two years ago... 284,670 246,579 86 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,677 bbls this week, 1,916 last 
week, 4,965 a year ago and 9,278 
years ago. . 

Of the mills reporting, 45 report do- 
mestic business good, 33 fair, and six 
slow and quiet. 
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: OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reperted to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thien Week wc cscccuisvsocs 22,976 95 
Tinpt Week ....ccccvcvecnse 21,666 90 
VORP OBO nse cescccvsccsce 15,693 62 


SOUTHWESTERN CORN CONDITION 


Unconfirmed reports state the Iowa 
corn crop will reach 75 bus to the acre 
this year. Arrivals from the vicinity of 
Fort Dodge, where the crop is unusually 
heavy, which reached Omaha, graded No. 
4, and in tests contained 18.8 per cent 
moisture. A car arriving in Chica 
which tested No. 4, with 19 per cent 
moisture, sold for $1.30 bu. 

Farmers generally, due to the great 
decrease in the production of hogs, will 
sell their corn rather than use it for 
feeding purposes, as they have done in 
previous years. 

Corn-husking is being seriously delayed 
because of the scarcity of farm labor. 
Huskers are at a premium, and farmers 
are forced to pay 12c bu for having this 
work done. 

A shortage of cars has to some extent 
prevented the desired movement of corn, 
and owners of early crops are seriously 
handicapped in getting their grain to 
markets. This condition has resulted in 
offerings as low as $1 bu at interior 
points. 

Corn in southern Texas is reported in 
excellent condition, despite the fact that 
nervousness was evident in some quarters 
because of an oversupply of rain lately. 
Northern Texas crop reports are by no 
means as favorable, as rain has fallen in 
that section in great quantities. The 
greater portion of the grain in that sec- 
tion is as yet ungathered, and it is be- 
lieved much of it has deteriorated. 

But for a small strip in southern Okla- 
homa, corn in that state has a fine ap- 
pearance, and fully measures up to all 
earlier reports of its good condition. The 
same can be said for the Missouri crop. 
It is in the best of condition. 


EXCESSIVE RAINS IN NORTHERN TEXAS 


Recent heavy rains in northern Texas 
have caused severe floods, which have re- 
sulted in vast crop damage in that vicin- 
ity, and a great delay in sections where 
late seeding preparations had started. 

A Dallas report states the heaviest 
downpour in years occurred there Oct. 20, 
and continued for the following 48 hours, 
abating only at occasional intervals. 
The inundation of much territory re- 
sulted, which led the inhabitants of the 
lowlands to seek higher levels for safety. 

Lamar County was the center of the 
deluge, and reports from that section 
state thousands of bushels of corn, and 
between 8,000 and 10,000 bales of cotton, 
have been lost. 


BRITISH IMPORTERS VISIT SOUTHWEST 


Scotch flour importers visiting millers 
of the Southwest this week were James 
S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig & .Co., 
Glasgow, Hamilton C. Milne, of Wm. 
Morrison & Son, Ltd. Glasgow, and 
James McD. Black, of Cochrane & Black, 
also of Glasgow. 


OKLAHOMA COMPANY EXPANDS 


The Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., Enid, 
Okla., last week purchased the 200-bbl 
mill at Dover, Okla., heretofore owned 
and operated by the Dover Milling Co. 
At the same time the company an- 
nounced the completion of plans to in- 
crease the capacity of its mill at Enid 
to 200 bbls per day, so that it will have 
hereafter a total of 400 bbls in its two 
=~ Both ro Md ap ra pow- 
er plants equ semi-Diesel type 
oil agian si 
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J. R. vice-president and 
manager of Oklahoma company, is 
also manager of the Sweepstakes Millin 
Co., which handles the output of six sm 
mills of northern Oklahoma and- south- 


ern Kansas. Upon the completion of the - 


Oklahoma company’s improvement and 
expansion plans, he probably will devote 
his entire time to that company. 


NOTES 

Wayne J. Mitchener has been added 
to the laboratory force of the Ismert- 
Hineke Milling Co. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co.’s sales department, is 
in Texas visiting the trade. 

Charles E. Oliver, milling engineer, 
Warsaw, Ind., spent a day in Kansas City 
recently on his way to the Pacific Coast. 

Clem L. Beckenbaugh, sales-manager 
of the Kaull Milling Co. was in St. 
Louis this week calling on the trade. 

H. L. Graham, manager Farmers Co- 
operative Mill & Elevator Co., Wamego, 
Kansas, called on Kansas City trade this 
week, 

J. H. Skinner, manager Medicine 
Lodge (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
Kansas City establishing trade connec- 
tions this week. 

J. D. Stonestreet is a recent addition 
to the sales department of the Kaull 
Milling Co. He will cover Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas. 

W. G. Davisson, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., is in the home office after 
completing a trade trip with representa- 
tives of that company. 

John P. Chess, Kansas City, Kansas, 
an employee of the grain inspection de- 
partment of Kansas for over 28 years, 
died Oct. 23, in that city, He was 68 
years of age. 

George S. McClanahan, Kansas City, 
was appointed receiver of the Missouri 
Farmers’ Mutual Crop Insurance Co., 
which failed to cover losses sustained by 
Missouri farmers this year. Stockhold- 
ers stated that officials of the company 
appropriated practically $200,000 of the 
company’s capital. 

The name of the Great West Mill & 
Elevator Co. has been definitely adopted 
for the company which is building a new 
600-bbl mill at Amarillo, Texas. Frank 
Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, president 
of the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. and 
interested in other Texas and Oklahoma 
mills, is president, and E. R. Humphrey, 
until recently with the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., is general 
manager. The new mill building has 
accommodation for another 600-bbl unit 
to be installed later. Grain storage will 
be of 500,000 bus capacity. 


WICHITA 


Little change is noted in the flour 
business by the mills in this vicinity, de- 
mand being exceedingly good, Although 
many sales are but single car lots, book- 
ings in the aggregate have exceeded mill- 
ing capacity. Inquiries and demand are 
coming from all territories. Prices are 
a shade higher, but mills are not seek- 
ing to force advances, as present lim- 
its appear satisfactory. Bookings in ad- 
vance are reported for 30 to 60 days, and 
it is a problem to keep the volume with- 
in the restricted period, 

A little improvement is repor?ed in the 
ear situation, but with some mills it is 
still very serious. Combined pressure is 
being brought against the railroads, and 
it is thought conditions will be improved. 
Country mills and elevators are in dis- 
tress, and considerable wheat is being 
piled on the ground, with deterioration 
imminent, especially should bad weather 
set in. 

Export business is light, with scattered 
lots moving to West Indies ports, but 
movement is still curtailed on account of 
labor troubles at Gulf ports, the only 
open gateway now being Mobile, Ala. 
Trade on low-grade is dull, much of this 
being sold for feeding purposes. Demand 
along this line is increasing gradually. 
Prices secured appear satisfactory to the 
mills. Prices range $11.30@11.50 bbl for 
95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered’ Kansas City rate points. 

Demand for millfeed is rampant, and 

tices have advanced materially. Bran 

olds the spotlight, but offerings of gray 
shorts are readily absorbed. Some of the 
mills appear to be booked well in ad- 


481 
vance, while others are inclined to with- 
hold bookings, as sentiment appears to 
favor further advances. fey allt ee, 
bran, $1.80@1.85 per 100 - mill-run, 


$2.10@2.15; gray shorts, $2.45@2.50,— 
delivered Kansas City. rate points, © 


NOTES 

J. B. Hupp, general manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., is on a business 
trip to Chicago and Minneapolis. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is visiting 
at his old home town, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. He expects to call on the trade 
at Akron, Cincinnati and other points in 
Ohio, returning to Wichita next week. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 25.—There is lit- 
tle of importance to note in the Boston 
flour situation. Millers’ representatives 
generally report the past week very dull, 
with the trade apparently not interested 
in prices. There is too much uncertainty 
existing at the present time, as the flour 
buyer sees it, to cause the trade to do 
more than supply immediate needs. The 
few sales placed during the week were 
either for immediate shipment or for 
shipment not later than 60 days. 

This uncertainty is not the only dis- 
turbing feature. Delayed shipments of 
flour, followed by a release of embargoes, 
have caused bakers and distributors to 
have more flour on hand than for some 
time, and while stocks are not excessive, 
they have more than they have immediate 
use for, but which they had on order. 
Receipts during October have been 
heavy, not only of export flour, but also 
of stocks intended for domestic consump- 
tion. Other cities, notably New York, are 
offering flour at second hands at con- 
siderably under mill quotations, and 
while this sort of business is not reported 
here, something of the kind is likely to 
appear, especially should the mill ‘price 
take an upward turn. 


. 


NOTES 


William E. Breagy, baker, Medford, 
Mass., is bankrupt. Liabilities, $2,027; 
assets, $500. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
were Charles G. White, treasurer Jones- 
ville (Mich.) Milling Co; S. R. Kulbur 
and George A. Weiss, Minneapolis; an 
George Motley, Rochester, N. Y. 

John Mason Little, former treasurer 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
died Oct. 23, after a short illness. Mr. 
Little was one of Boston’s best-known 
business men.’ He had served as vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and president of the Real Estate Ex- 
change. Since 1869 he has been at the 
head of the Little estate. He was 73 
years old. 


A. C. F. Henderson, of Glasgow, man- 
ager of the Anchor Line and also a di- 
rector of the Cunard Steamship Co., was 
here this week looking over the steam- 
ship facilities and railroad connections. 
The Anchor Line has recently established 
a regular service between Boston and 
Glasgow. There is now in course of con- 
struction, or contemplated, a fleet of 20 
steamers of large tonnage for the Anchor 
and Cunard lines. 

Louis W. DePass. 





“Victory’’ Convention of Bakers 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 25.—The “victory” 
convention of the New England master 
bakers will be held in Boston, Oct. 27-29. 
This will be the first bakers’ convention 
in Boston for a number of years, and 
much interest is being ‘manifested. The 
executive committee consists of delegates 
from every bakers’ organization in New 
England, 

The convention will begin with an in- 
formal dance on Oct. 27. On Tuesday, 
Governor Coolidge will deliver an address 
of welcome. Other speakers are Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, former food administrator 
of Indiana; Brigadier-General John H. 
Sherburne, chairman of the state commis- 
sion on the necessaries of life, who will 
talk on sugar; Mrs. Claudia Quigley 
Murphy, chairman advisory committee, 
Woman’s National Economic Council; 
Frank R. Shepard, General Baking Co., 
and Joseph M. Hartley, Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 


America, 
Lovis W. DePass. 
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One of the unpleasant elements of the 
flour trade, particularly disturbing at 
present to millers of the larger class, is 
the embargo on shipments to New York. 
Of the flour sold to the Grain Corpora- 
tion by local and near-by mills on the 
last two contracts made, about 50 per 
cent has been delivered. While the mills 
have shipping directions, they have been 
notified not to place en route any more 
tonnage until the embargo has been lift- 
ed. It was hinted the middle of the 
week that some of the flour purchased 
by the Corporation might be routed to 
other ports, but up to this writing the 
flour is still to be delivered to such ports 
as are now embargoed. ; 

Another unsettling prospect at present 
is the possibility of a coal strike. A 
careful review of the situation here re- 
veals the fact that the mills have sup- 
plies for probably 40 to 60 days. The 
mills at interior points would naturally 
suffer more than those at the main ter- 
minals. 

In Chicago, the flour trade is very ir- 
regular. Some of the brokers, millers’ 
agents and jobbers who usually report 
conditions satisfactory, are complaining 
of sales and trade in general. Just why 
there has been a slump in bookings is 
hard to determine. The recent agitation 
in the daily press perhaps has had some- 
thing to do with this condition, as the 
customary amount of information has 
been printed to the effect that food prices 
are likely to be lowered later. 

Propaganda has also been set forth by 
the daily papers to stimulate a greater 
demand for rye flour. It has been point- 
ed out that white patent rye flour can 
be purchased at about half the price of 
fancy spring patents: Some claim that 
the falling off in the consumption of rye 
flour has been due to the fact that many 
of the foreign element who heretofore 
consumed large amounts of rye bread, 
after becoming familiar with the various 
substitutes during war times, have been 
slow to resume the use of rye flour again. 

Generally speaking, the rye-milling 
business for some time has been rather 
quiet, except for a few of the larger 
mills, which made large contracts of flour 
for export. Evidently, prospects have 
changed somewhat, judging by expres- 
sions by millers of both large and small 
capacity. Those who have studied the 
eastern and foreign situation are firmly 
of the opinion that rye flour will be ex- 
ported to a far greater extent a little 
later than it has been for a great many 

ears, possibly more so than ever before. 
mporters have been on this side from 
countries where rye flour has been con- 
sumed extensively, and have renewed 
their former connections and also made 
new ones. Various lots, ranging from 
10,000 to 30,000 bbls, are reported con- 
tracted for quite often. 

The restrictions placed on the exporta- 
tion of wheat flour and the low quota- 
tions applying to rye flour, also the fact 
that the latter can be exported especially 
to Norway, Sweden and Denmark, are 
sufficient to encourage the exportation of 
rye products. Rye millers who have al- 
ways had business outside of their local 
terri have noticed a ae off in 
sales of rye flour since July 1, but they 
believe the possibilities of export business 
will more than offset the decrease in con- 
sumption in this country. Speculators in 
rye ” age who bought it freely several 
mon ago in expectation that prices 
would move up nearer to the level of 
wheat have been greatly disappointed. 


Export business has not been as large as 
expected, and the milling ttade has failed 
to take hold to an extent that makes a 
continued strong and advancing market. 
Cash rye sold at $1.811% in April, and has 
been down to $1.33 within the past week. 
Liquidation by speculators has_ been 
drastic, with losses of 15@30c bu. 


MILLFEED 


A considerable quantity of millfeed, 
— bran.made from spring wheat, 
as been routed eastward, mainly to 
Buffalo, to be held for an anticipated 
advance in values, probably in Novem- 
ber and December. Judging by the 
number of inquiries from some of the 
larger jobbers in the leading eastern cen- 
ters, higher quotations are looked for on 
November-December shipments. Very 
little difference is noticed in the range 
between spring and winter wheat bran, 
both being quoted at $89 for prompt 
shipment and 50c@§$1 over for December 
shipment. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
BM. WOO ciccposcvescesie SIEe 93 
ee ee ee ee eee 23,250 89 
ge Pry rere 22,750 85 
Two years ago .........4+. 24,750 93 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR COMING IN EARLY 

There is a very steady range in prices 
for new buckwheat flour coming from 
Wisconsin. The range is $5.90@6.15, in 
grain bags, per 100 lbs. The flour is ar- 
riving about two or three weeks earlier 
than usual, the grain having had favor- 
able weather during the ripening season. 
Blenders and those who pack in cartons 
have been purchasing quite freely of the 
early offerings. 


THE GRAIN MARKET 


Soft winter wheat is meeting an in- 
creased milling demand. Millers are 
coming here for it. One downstate mill- 
er bought 10,000 bus here within a week, 
and an Indiana miller bought 100,000 bus 
at St. Louis. It looks as though farm- 
ers’ deliveries in the territory covered by 
these mills have cleaned up the bulk of 
their supplies. Red winters here bring 
¥%@2c over the government basic price, 
with the lower grades at the basic level. 
Hard winters are in good milling de- 
mand, with the choice 2@4c above the 
government level and the general run 
¥,@1c premium. 

Spring wheats command fancy prices, 
although they are not as high as last 
week. Choice No. 1 dark northern has 
brought up to $2.75@2.80, with poor 
around $2.64, The government is not get- 
ting any spring wheat, as it pays no pre- 
mium, and the mills are taking the small 
offerings. No. 1 northern is around 30c 
over the basic, with No. 4 16c over the 
government price of No. 1 northern. 
Practically all the spring wheat coming 
here is from Illinois and Iowa, the lat- 
ter being mostly poor. Should these con- 
ditions continue, with the mills taking the 
offering, the government will not be 
bothered with handling spring wheat this 
season. Cargo lots of springs are easily 
disposed of to eastern mills at high 
prices, 

NOTES 


W. L. Phelps, president of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago,'is on a 
hunting trip in the central part of this 
state. 

Alexander O. Mason, treasurer of the 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co., a widower, 70 
years old, was married in Milwaukee, 
Saturday. 

J, R. Short, manager of the flour de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
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An eastern miller t 50,000 bus 
spring wheat in one lot, Friday. Eleva- 
tor interests are the only ones havin 
pigs wheat, as premiums are too 
or the government. 

Ernest Noell, European manager of 
the Quaker Oats Co., has been visiting 
the general offices of the company here 
for several days. He sailed for home, 
Christiania, Norway, this week. 


John W. Eckhart & Co., wholesale 
flour merchants, who have been engaged 
in business here for a number of years, 
located on Carroll Avenue, are seriously 
considering some other location, as the 
lease on the ground on which their plant 
is located terminates in another year. 
They may build a large flour warehouse, 
or will lease desirable property. 


A strong effort is .being made by the 
officers of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation to increase its membership, 
both regular and associate, so far as pos- 
sible prior to its convention to be held 
in Chicago, Nov. 21-22, at the Congress 
Hotel. Secretary Lackey has announced 
that associate members will be accepted 
from such allied lines as grain dealers, 
elevator operators, bag manufacturers, 
machinery manufacturers, and others 
closely connected with the trade. 


K. L. Burns, secretary and manager 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was 
in Chicago, Tuesday, conferring with the 
local representative, Charles Zimmerman. 
This organization operates a rye mill at 
Watertown and a rye and buckwheat mill 
at Portage, Wis. The capacity of the rye 
mill at Watertown has been increased un- 
til its output is 950 bbls daily, including 
rye meal, The Globe Milling Co. ob- 
tained one of the largest contracts for 
rye flour, placed with any mill, a short 
time ago. It was for export, and aggre- 
gated 33,750 bbls. 

The United States Seed Co., with $500,- 
000 capital, has been incorporated at 
Springfield, Ill. Those interested are A. 
C. Johnson, Charles A. Heath and H. A. 
Abbott, for many years with Albert 
Dickinson & Co. The others are D. W. 
Hales, of the Hales & Edwards Co; C. 
U. Snyder, one of the largest feed and 
molasses dealers in the country; Mr. Rey- 
nolds, of Crabb & Reynolds, seed and 
grain dealers, of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
and H. N. Daughton, of New York. C. 
A. Heath has been with the Albert Dick- 
inson Co. for 37 years. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxer, W1s., Oct. 25.—There was 
very little change in the flour situation 
this week. Millers are operating the mills 
fairly well, orders coming from a scat- 
tered territory. Shipping directions 
came in freely. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in loading, on account of the 
car situation, but the lake docks are be- 
ing used to a large extent and flour is 
moving quite freely that way. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $12.50@12.90, and straight 
at $11.35@11.50, in cotton ¥,’s. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
Kansas patent, and some round lots were 
booked for November delivery. Jobbers 
reported satisfactory trade with bakers, 
and fair orders were taken from the 
wholesale grocers. Prices held steady at 
$11.75@12, in cotton ¥,’s. 

Clears were rather slow. The domestic 
call has fallen off, and all mills have 
accumulations. Some orders were re- 
ceived for fancy, but the ordinary grades 
were neglected. Prices ranged $8.50@ 
9.25, in cotton ¥,’s. 

Rye flour dull, with inquiry light. 
Most of the large buyers were out of the 
market. Millers are looking for an im- 
provement, and have good stocks of 
choice milling rye on hand. Prices for 
the week were quoted at $7.25@8 for 
white, $6.95@7.25 for straight and $6@ 
6.45 for dark, in cotton ¥,’s. Millers 
have a fair amount of orders on the 
books, and are loading out as fast as 
cars can be procured. 

‘There was a fairly good demand for 
corn flour, and millers were able to make 
fair bookings. More inquiry was re- 
ceived from exporters, but no business 
resulted. There was a little improve- 
ment in the call for corn meal, but grits 
continue ‘slow of sale. Corn flour was 


October 29, 1919 
corn meal at $3.70, and 
grits at $3.70, all in 100-Ib cotton. - 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output ak 


This week ........ 24,000 14,900 

Last week ........ 24,000 14,000 58 

Last year ......... 18,000 13,500 75 

Two years ago..... 16,000 9,200 57 
MILLFEED 


The feed market was strong and high- 
er, showing an advance of $2 ton on bran 
and about $1 on middlings. There was 
an excellent call for bran from all sec- 
tions, and shippers bought freely, both 
for prompt and November delivery. 
Mills are generally sold ahead. The best 
demand was for deferred shipment, and 
some round lots were placed. The east- 
ern market has not responded to the ad- 
vance, but shippers look for a decided 
improvement from that section before 
long. There was a good demand from 
near-by points, koth for prompt and de- 
ferred shipment. Trade in Wisconsin has 
improved, and most of the large buyers 
were in the market, anxious to lay in 
stocks before the cold weather sets in. 
There was a good demand in mixed cars 
with flour. Hominy feed was firmer, and 
gluten feed advanced $1 ton. 


NOTES 


The Busalacchi Bros. Macaroni Co., 
Milwaukee, has increased its capital stock 
to $30,000. 

The Oconto (Wis.) Milling Co., which 
began operations in its new 50-bbl mill 
on Sept. 15, is installing a complete feed- 
milling unit. 

The Fisher Grain & Feed Co., Evans- 
ville, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by George S. Fisher, H. B. 
Graves, and Nellie Fisher. 

Charles Magnette, proprietor of the 
Sister Bay (Wis.) Milling Co., died Oct. 
19, aged 56. His son, Edward Magnette, 
is in active charge of the business. 

A. B. Tester, of Iron River, is erecting 
a new mill and elevator. Machinery for 
feed-grinding will be installed immediate- 
ly. Next spring, flour-milling equipment 
will be installed. 

James A. Mander, for many years resi- 
dent manager of the Armour Grain Co. 
at Milwaukee, has been promoted to the 
general office at Chicago, where he will 
take charge of the cereal division. He is 
succeeded by Ray F. Zimdars, who has 
been his chief assistant. 

E. S. Silby, manager of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., was here this 
week making arrangements for a state 
selling agency. L. A. Williams, who has 
represented the company for the past 
year on flour, has been made manager of 
the state branch, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee. 

The Richmond-Horten. Milling Co., 
Shawano, has been organized, with $20,- 
000 capital stock, by F. H. Richmond, of 
Nekoosa, and L. W. Horton, of Grand 
Rapids, who have purchased the plant of 
the Glawe Milling Co., of Shawano. Mr. 
Richmond will be active manager of the 
business. Mr. Horton is president of the 
Grand Rapids Milling Co. The plant will 
be enlarged, and considerable new ma- 
chinery installed. It will specialize in 
rye and buckwheat flour. 

H. N. Wiison. 





RAILROAD BILL COMPLETED 


] + Cc tate © 
Has Measure Providing for Return 
ef Roads to Owners 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 25.—The 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has completed the railroad bill, 
which provides for the return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership under strict 
government regulation, with drastic pro- 
visions against strikes and lockouts. 

The measure will probably be reported 
to the Senate next week, and will be 
taken up immediately after the Senate 
dis of the peace treaty, probably 
early next month. 

The House interstate commerce com- 
mittee is still working on the draft of its 
bill, which will be ready, it is expected, 
within the next two weeks. 

Joun J. Manainan. 
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OUTLOOK FOR EXPORT TRADE 


Some very true words regarding the 
milling outlook in Canada were spoken at 
the annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., by the 
managing director of the company, W. 
A. Black. The passage referred to was 
as follows: 

“The outlook now is for the early re- 
turn to the sharp competition for ex- 
port business which existed prior to the 
war. Duties on flour imports, which 
were removed in some countries during 
the war, are being put on again, with the 
idea of encouraging and stimulating 
manufacture at home to provide work 
for their people and securing the wheat 
offals which are necessary for dairying 
and general live-stock feeding. It is 
most essential, however, that our own 
farmers and dairymen be supplied with 
the necessary feed for their live stock, 
and the government may yet find it nec- 
essary to take steps to assist the mills in 
retaining a large export trade in flour 
if the dairying and stock interest is to 
continue, at least on its present basis.” 

This paragraph indicates a situation 
regarding which there will require to be 
the closest co-operation between the gov- 
ernment of Canada and the milling in- 
dustry if the over-sea business in flour 
that was interrupted by the war is to 
return, now that the war is over. If 
nothing is done by the government to 
clear the channels, production of flour in 
Canada may be reduced. In fact, it is 
being reduced now. 

_It is not suggested that the govern- 
ment should carry on the present prac- 
tice of doing the trading itself. The 
general desire of millers is quite other- 
wise. ‘They prefer to do their trading 
directly with buyers on the other side, 
but they do believe, and the country will 
come to see it is in the general interest 
of the Canadian people, that before pub- 
lic responsibility ceases the damage 
wrought by the war to the over-sea flour 
trade should be repaired by governmental 
action. The means of entrance into mar- 
kets where Canadian flour was formerly 
sold should be opened and all possible 
measures employed to give this primary 
Canadian industry new opportunities of 
development. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

In all domestic markets there is a 
moderate demand for flour. Ontario, 
Quebec and the eastern provinces are 
buying steadily from Ontario mills, The 
general rate of consumption is undoubt- 
edly higher than it was a year ago, due, 
no doubt, to the fact that all restrictions 
on use have disappeared in the interval, 
and there is an incentive to buy in the 
fact that flour is relatively the cheapest 
of foods. Recent reports show a steadily 
accelerating rate of per capita consump- 
tion in Canada. Prices to the trade have 
not changed during the week, and are: 
standard grade spring wheat flour, $10.90 
bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash terms, deliv- 
ered Ontario ints; Ontario winters, 
$9.30 in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. 
Toronto, or $9.50 in new jute bags, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

In the export department the week 
was marked by another distribution of 
orders for both western spring and On- 
tario winter wheat flours. The amount 
of this new business is not stated.. The 
gp were the same as before, namely, 
10.65 bbl, in jute, for Manitobas, and 
$9.50 for Ontario winters, delivered, 





Montreal. It is understood that the out- 
look for exporting business in Canadian 
flour is improved. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is plentiful, and 
the market is in an easy position. Car- 
lot quantities are offering more freely 
than millers can take care of same. For 
No. 2 red or white, millers are paying 
$1.95@2 bu, in wagonloads at mill doors, 
country points. The car-lot price is 5c 
bu over street quotations. Delivered at 
Montreal this grade of wheat is worth 
$2.30 bu, in store. Lower grades range 
down as low as 35c or more below these 
prices. , 

Western spring wheats are offering at 
Georgian Bay or Lake Huron ports at 
$2.37 bu for No. 1 northern on track, 
$2.34 for No. 2 northern, and the usual 
spreads for any other grades available. 

MILLFEED 

The weakness in millfeed prices be- 
came more apparent after news of an- 
other distribution of government orders 
for flour had reached the trade, and cul- 
minated on Thursday in a reduction of 
$3 in the price of shorts, in mixed-car 
lots, making the price of this feed $52 
ton. Bran remains at $45 ton, in mixed 
cars with flour, delivered Ontario points. 
Car-lot prices are governed by the state 
of stocks with particular mills, some being 
willing to shade prices to get business. 

OATMEAL 

Keen competition for the limited 
amount of business available is a marked 
feature of the trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal. As a result, prices are weak. 
In fact there is considerable cutting go- 
ing on, and millers have quoted jobbers 
as low as $4.15 per 90-lb bag during the 
week. However, the general range of 
prices is $4.25@4.50, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Quotations for export are nominal. 
Millers would sell for shipment to Brit- 
ain at 78s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. terms. 

Reground oat hulls are quoted at $30 
ton, in bags, car lots, point of shipment. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are all quiet. No new ac- 
tivity is manifest, and traders complain 
of their inability to get volume of turn- 
over. Prices here follow the general mar- 
ket closely. Quotations: No. 3 white oats, 
carloads, country points, 84@86c bu; 
barley, $1.35@1.40. 

OFFICE MOVED TO WINNIPEG 

The office of the Canadian millers’ com- 
mittee at 178 Queen Street, Ottawa, 
which has been under the management of 
W. Sanford Evans, secretary of the com- 
mittee, is being closed, and the commit- 
tee is moving to the Union Trust Build- 
ing, Winnipeg. Mr. Evans goes along, 
for the purpose of taking charge there. 
The reason for this change is that mem- 
bers of the committee feel they can ren- 
der better service to the Canadian mill- 
ing industry by having their executive 
office in close touch with the headquar- 
ters of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

MILLFEED LAW MAY BE CHANGED 

A bill to provide further regulations 
for the manufacture of millfeed is be- 
ing pressed in the Canadian House of 
Commons. The author of this measure 
is a rural member, who urges that adul- 
teration is destroying the feeding value 
of much of the millfeed now in the mar- 
ket in Canada. Severe penalties for 
mixing screenings containing roxious 
weed seeds with bran or shorts are pro- 
vided in the proposed new legislation. 

Millers do not seem disposed to quar- 
rel with this proposal, and will readily 
obey any law that Parliament may make. 
They are not putting anything into their 
millfeed that they do not buy from the 


farmers as wheat, and the effect of the 
legislation referred to will be to compel 
farmers to clean their grain themselves 
before marketing same, or pay for hav- 
ing this done in mill or elevator, If the 
farmer will persist in growing noxious 
weeds and marketing the seeds as wheat, 
he has little to complain of if these come 
back to him again in a commercial way. 
The maker and issuer of counterfeit 
money is a great deal more culpable 
than the innocent citizen who happens to 
be caught in possession of the same. 


THE JUDGE-JONES MILLING CO. 


The recent announcement in this de- 
partment that the Judge-Jones Milling 
Co. had been formed at Belleville, Ont., 
for the purpose of building a flour mill 
and grain elevator in that town may be 
supplemented now with the statement 
that the proposed new mills will have a 
daily capacity of 250 bbls wheat flour, 
250 bbls corn flour, 100 bbls rolled oats 
and 300 bbls corn meal, besides its pro- 
duction of millfeeds. The new elevator 
will handle oats and all other grains, 
cleaning and bagging same in transit. 
The new company looks upon Belleville 
as a desirable location for such a mill, 
as it has three lines of railway and is in 
a good agricultural district. George B. 
Jones is manager of the new. company. 


NOTES 


F. B. Hamm, formerly manager West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Ed- 
monton, Alta., has moved to Toronto, and 
contemplates entering business here. 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, spent Thursday in Mont- 
real at a millers’ committee meeting. 

George H. Kelly, manager of the flour 
department of the Canadian Wheat 
Board at Winnipeg, was in Toronto on 
Friday on his way home from a confer- 
ence of millers in Montreal. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president and 
eastern manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, visit- 
ed Toronto on Friday and Saturday. 
Besides his connection with the milling 
trade, Mr. Hutchison is a director of the 
Bank of Commerce, which has its head 
office in this city. 

D. A. Campbell, managing director of 
the Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, which is now amalgamated with 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., went 
to Montreal on Wednesday night in com- 
pany with W. H. McCarthy, of the lat- 
ter company. While in Montreal they 
attended a millers’ committee meeting. 


Millers here are taking a special inter- 
est in the course of prices for millfeed in 
the United States. Numerous reports of 
declines are being received. It is be- 
lieved that Canadian mills will be selling 
large quantities of bran and shorts in 
American markets before long and, ac- 
cordingly, United States prices have an 
important influence in Canada. A few 
more government orders for flour will 
leave this country with a considerable 
surplus of feed over local and domestic 
requirements. 


The programme of the Canadian gov- 
ernment for building cargo ships to han- 
dle Canadian goods in over-sea trade is 
an extensive one. Since the government 
now owns and controls two of the three 
great transcontinental railways of Can- 
ada, it is very heavily committed to the 
promotion of over-sea cargo business, and 
its proposal té build 45 cargo ships, ag- 
gregating 250,000 tons, at a cost of $50,- 
000,000 will have the general approval of 
the country. Already a number of these 
ships are in commission. 

Ontario millers are being urged to an- 
ticipate their requirements of western 








spring wheat for the coming winter by 
ordering the desired quantities into store 
at Bay ports before close of navigation. 
Some have been dilatory in dealing with 
this matter. Past experience should teach 
such millers that supplies of wheat have 
a way of running short in the winter, and 
that only those who provide in advance 
for their needs are likely to receive con- 
sideration during the winter season. 
There is little or no risk for the miller in 
storing wheat in Bay port elevators for 
future use. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Oct. 25.—The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board has placed another 
order for flour with the spring wheat 
millers. This amounts to 500,000 bbls 
for November delivery here at $10.65 
bbl, in jute bags, ex-track. With this 
and a number of small orders that have 
been given out by the board, coupled with 
a continued demand for supplies for local 
account, millers are busy. There is no 
change in prices, but the market is firm, 
with sales of car lots at $11 bbl, in jute 
bags, Montreal freights. 

The Canadian Wheat Board announces 
the purchase of round lots of winter 
wheat flour which, coupled with the busi- 
ness Ontario millers are doing in other 
directions, is keeping the market for this 
flour well cleaned up. Sales of car lot§ 
are being made at $9.50@9.60 bbl in 
jute, and at $9.75@9.85 in new cotton, 
ex-track. 

A steady trade is reported in white 
corn flour at $9.80@9.90 bbl, in jute bags, 
delivered. Rye flour is quiet at $8.25@ 
8.50. 

The only change in millfeed is a re- 
duction of $3 in shorts. Car lots are 
selling at $52 ton, ex-track. Bran is un- 
changed at $45 ton, including bags. One 
Ontario miller is offering car lots of 
shorts at $51@52 ton, and bran at $42, 
including bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats are quoted at $4.80 per 
bag of 90 lbs, net cash, and at $4.85 with 
terms for prompt delivery, and 15¢ per 
bag less for future shipment. 


CAPITAL INCREASE AUTHORIZED 


Advices were received from Ottawa on 
Oct. 23 to the effect that authorization 
had been given the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., to increase its com- 
mon share capital from $2,500,000 to $4,- 
000,000. The application for such per- 
mission, it will be recalled, was made 
following the approval given by the 
shareholders of the milling enterprise to 
the proposal of the board of directors at 
a special meeting held here on Oct. 1 
last. Of the former authorized capital- 
ization of $2,500,000 common there is out- 
standing at the present time $2,100,000, 
and at the new figure there will be avail- 
able for issue $1,900,000. 

The extent to which the directors will 
use this authority has not been disclosed, 
but it is believed that an early issue of 
new stock will be made in which the 
present shareholders will be given sub- 
stantial rights. That these rights will 
be valuable is indicated by the fact that 
the company is not in need of additional 
working capital, having on Aug: $1 last, 
the end of its fiscal year, a surplus of 
current assets over current liabilities 
amounting to $2,152,188, compared with 
$1,696,707 at the conclusion of the 1917- 
18 period. Although the 1919 wy 
fell moderately below the level of 
previous year, the company was still able 
to show 28.45 per cent on its common 
stock after fixed charges and preferred 
dividends had been met. 


NOTES 


Jules Picard, a member of the Swiss 
Mission, is in Canada for the purpose of 
buying cereal products. 










_\'W. W. Hutchison, resident of the 
ans ee the Woods Co., Ltd., 
left for Toronto on Oct. 23. 

- Andrew Kelly, president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., ar- 
rived here from Winnipeg on Oct. 20 and 
was introduced on ’change by J. A. Mar- 
shall, local manager of company. Mr. 
Kelly left later for Toronto to attend 
the annual meeting of his company, which 
was held on Oct. 22. 

A meeting of the Canadian millers’ 
committee was held on Oct. 23 at the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., office here. 

question of advancing prices for 
spring wheat flour (owing to the increased 
carrying charges which will be levied on 
millers in the near future) was dis- 
cussed, but no action was taken. The 
only important business done was a re- 
duction of $$ ton in the price of shorts. 
After the committee meeting was over 
General A. E. Labelle, J. E. Macfarlane, 
D. A. Campbell, G. A. Macdonald and 
C. B. Watts proceeded as a delegation 
to Ottawa to interview the government 
in regard to certain legislation regard- 
ing millfeed, which is now before the 
House of Commons. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirse, Man., Oct. 25.—Millers re- 
port practically no change in the flour 
trade. Domestic business is good, and 
sales steady. Mill prices for standard 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton or jute sacks, cash terms, are as fol- 
lows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Mamitode 20.66. ccccecccegecccesccces 10.40 
Saskatchewan .......scccssvecvcseces 10.30 
BE co debe ddcnaccevetsdsngesseses 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... sae 


Prince Rupert 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over, Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Bad weather throughout the West 
caused prices to advance a trifle the end 
of this week. Trade in futures was 
stronger yesterday, but the cash grain 
market is weak. Offerings are light, and 
demand very poor. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 8314c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1404; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $1.3814,—Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 
The feed market remains unchanged. 
Demand is heavy. Bran in mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan or Alberta points, is quot- 
ed at $40 ton, and shorts at $50. In 
British Columbia, bran is quoted at $45 
ton, and shorts at $55. 
OATMEAL 
Oatmeal and rolled oats are a little 
easier. Prices are unchanged. Domestic 
business is good. Standard brands of 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags are quoted at 
$4.15, delivered to the trade in Manito- 
ba, $4.25 in Saskatchewan and $4.40 in 
Alberta. Oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


SNOW IN WESTERN CANADA 
A snowstorm was general throughout 
western Canada this week, but reports 
show that there was much more in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan than in Mani- 
toba. At Regina the storm might, at 
times, be termed a blizzard, while Ed- 
monton reports nearly a foot of snow. 
There has not been much snow at Win- 
nipeg, but the weather continues cold and 
1 prevent all fieldwork for a time. 


EMBARGO ON OATS BY WATER 


There is now an embargo on shipments 
of oats by water to eastern Canada. 
This action was taken by the Canadian 
Wheat Board in order to protect its ship- 
ments of wheat for export from delay. 
It is understood that Ontario has a very 
poor crop of oats, and will be more than 
ever dependent upon the West for sup- 
plies of this Laeon during the coming 
winter, Accordingly, a good many deal- 
ers have been preparing to store oats 
east of the lakes for later distribution in 
tario and Quebec. If these oats can- 

be across the lakes before 
close of navigation, they will have to 
carried by the all-zail route during 
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winter months, and will cost eastern Can- 
ada a correspondingly higher figure. 
NOTES 

A number of points in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan report the shipment of 
over 100 cars of grain this season. 

A number of points on the. Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
report serious shortage of cars for grain 
movement. 

Harrison Watson, trade commissioner 
for the Canadian government in Lon- 
don, England, is visiting Canada for the 
purpose of conferring with business peo- 
ple in all sections as to prospective ex- 
porting trade with England. Mr. Wat- 
son is just now in the West, and will 
later visit the cities of eastern Canada. 

The annual threshing report by the 
Free Press was published this week. 
Ninety-five per cent of the threshing is 
finished, and damage from sprouting ap- 
pears to be comparatively small. Most 
points report that farmers are market- 
ing their grain freely, and that there is 
little speculation in participation cer- 
tificates. At a few points in Alberta, 
potato and root crops have been mate- 
rially damaged by frost. 

J. E. Hall, president Vancouver (B. 
C.) Milling & Grain’ Co., Ltd., intends 
making another extended visit to the 
Orient during the coming winter in the 
interest of his company. Mr. Hall is a 
fairly frequent visitor on the other side 
of the Pacific, and has grown to be an 
authority on many matters of business 
as between China, Japan and Canada. 
His company has been a considerable 
factor in the trade with transpacific 
countries for a number of years. 

M. Liston. 





CRACKER TRADE NOTES 
The Sun Mfg. Co., of Council Bluffs, 


‘Towa, will erect a large macaroni fac- 


tory, which is expected to be finished 
about Jan. 1. The capital stock is $200,- 
000, and the iricorporators are W. A. 
Horton, Omaha, Neb., president; Z. A. 
Alison, vice-president; F. C. Haner, sec- 
retary; P. A. Heinfelt, treasurer. 

. The Robert A. Johnston Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is building a new factory 
at a cost of between $500,000 and $600,- 
000, which will be equipped with the lat- 
est cracker-making machinery. The build- 
ing will be eight stories high, with re- 
enforced concrete foundation. It will be 
one of the most up-to-date plants of its 
kind, and is expected to be finished by 


Jan. 1. 

The Lowell (Mass.) branch of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. is established in its 
headquarters at 45-47 West Adams 
Street. The new home is a standard Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. agency building, with 
7,000 square feet of floor space and the 
most complete modern equipment, in- 
cluding a covered loading-room and a 
railroad siding on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 

The Merchants Biscuit Co., of Denver, 
Colo., has acquired a six-acre tract of 
ground south of Union Park, on South 
Broadway, and will erect a modern bak- 
ery. The new plant will double the ca- 
pacity of the present factory on Ninth 
and Walnut streets. The Merchants’ 
Biscuit Co. was organized in 1906, and 
employs 326 people and covers 11 states 
in marketing its products. 

The mbddern plant of the West Vir- 
ginia Macaroni Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., 
will be in operation by Nov. 1, with a 
capacity of 50 bbls of flour per day. 
The building is a three-story fireproof 
structure, 50x100, and located on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, with a sid- 
ing direct to its doors. A. Spellsburg, 
president of the Sanitary Baking Co., 
Clarksburg, is manager. Frank Wilson, 
of H. Wilson & Son, and A. W. Robin- 
son, two other prominent bakers of 
Clarksburg, are on the board of directors. 
The company is incorporated for $100,000. 





Spanish Employers’ Congress 

In opening the Spanish Employers’ 
congress at Barcelona, Spain, this week, 
the presiding officer, Senor Junoy, laid 
emphasis on the assertion that this body, 
organized to deal with the many serious 
labor problems in Spain, was in no wise 
antagonistic to the workers. President 
Junoy a. the =. object in view was 
to brin employers together for the 
peotecting of their interests. 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The finan- 
cial markets are on the verge of highly 
important developments. The whole 
world is looking to America to help it 
out of its financial predicaments, and a 
notable meeting of foreign government 
experts has been considering the best 
means of securing the credits required to 
expedite the trade relations of the United 
States with other countries. The money 
market has shown the sort of partial 
stringency which is often observed at 
this season. Large loans are pending, 
and the probability is that as soon as the 
peace compact has been acted upon by 
Congress, there will be a noteworthy re- 
lease of business. 


ANOTHER GREAT BRITISH LOAN 


Announcement by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
of the new $250,000,000 3-10 year 51% 
per cent loan excited much interesting 
discussion. This is the first private 
financing which the British government 
has attempted in the United States since 
the beginning of the world-war. As soon 
as we became associated with Great Brit- 
ain in that enterprise we arranged to 
make direct Treasury advances covering 
the sums needed by the allies to pay for 
war material and merchandise purchased 
in the United States. Of this new loan 
$135,000,000 will be required to liquidate 
the notes maturing Nov. 1, and the bal- 
ance will be used by the borrowers to 
provide for their requirements in this 
country and for those of British mer- 
chants to whom the British government 
may sell dollar credits. In this way the 
flotation of this great loan will be of 
assistance in stabilizing the foreign ex- 
change market. The indications are that 
other foreign loans will be made if the 
peace compact is soon disposed of. 

THE PUBLIC AND THE STOCK MARKET 

The public is becoming genuinely in- 
terested in the stock market. High-grade 
securities are being placed in strong 
boxes for income-producing purposes. 
There is a well-defined belief that better 
times are ahead, with increased industrial 
activity and enormous foreign buying. 
No one can tell to what extent the firm- 
ness in money will retard public specu- 
lation. The experience of other specu- 
lative movements has been that a fairly 
firm money rate does not seriously re- 
strict stock market operations in the face 
of a strong public demand. Most people 
are taking a hopeful view of things, and 
it looks as if the market would go higher, 
with spectacular advances in certain 
quarters. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


The Industrial Conference had some of 
the most difficult problems to handle that 
have ever been intrusted to any similar 
body of men. It is most unfortunate 
that it had to dissolve so suddenly. The 
chances are that a good deal of interest- 
ing financing will be attempted later on 
through the offering of excellent securi- 
ties upon an income basis which is al- 
most sure to attract popular investment 
support. Much will depend, however, 
upon the ultimate benefits which will be 
forthcoming from the session in Wash- 
ington. The great thing that the count 
needs is increased production. It will 
not get this until the labor element is 
able to reach some basis of common un- 
derstanding with the employers. If a 
satisfactory solution is found to this 
problem, it will be a bullish development 
of immense significance. 

POSITION OF SPECULATORS 

The various speculative cliques of Wall 
Street are making the most of an in- 
teresting and in some respects highly 
overwrought situation. The country is 
going ahead fast in many quarters, and 
prosperity is prevalent everywhere. The 


situation is full of uncertainties, but it is 
evident that the public is anxious to re- 
enter the stock market on a large scale 
as soon as it can do so, provided the 
necessary stimulus is available. 


EXTENSIVE HOUSING OPERATIONS 


It looks as if the carpenters would 
have all they could do for many months 
in connection with the readjustment of 
business to a peace basis. At least 750,- 
000 more dwellings will have to be erect- 
ed if the building facilities of the large 
cities and towns are to equal the grow- 
ing demands that are arising in connec- 
tion with the building industry. As soon 
as the peace compact has been signed, 
the chances are that several projects for 
the erection of large hotels and apart- 
ment houses will be put through. Most 
of this new development work is in ex- 
ceptionally strong hands. The indica- 
tions are that the federal authorities will 
try to expedite the movement as much as 
they can, for there is a tremendous short- 
age in housing accommodations through- 
out the United States, and especially at 
the large centers of population. 


ARRIVAL OF FOREIGN GOLD 


Large consignments of gold have been 
received from Bulgaria, France and 
South Africa within the last few days. 
The probability is that more will be re- 
ceived before many weeks have elapsed, 
since it is realized that the gold must 
come in adjustment of the indebtedness 
owing us by both the big and the little 
nations of the whole world. 


INVESTING IN BANK SHARES 


One of the most interesting phenomena 
of the last few weeks has been the broad 
demand for high-grade bank stocks. This 
inquiry has been based upon the splendid 
earnings reported by various financial in- 
stitutions gps in underwriting the 
war project and the restoration of peace. 
Some of the large banks have been ex- 
ceptionally prosperous, and are in posi- 
tion to distribute extra special dividends 
if their officers were not fearful of having 
to turn over most of the dividends to the 
government in the shape of war taxes. 

However, these disbursements must be 
made eventually, and the longer the 
shareholders wait to receive their portion 
of the profits, the more there will be 
coming to them. The banks are in a 
very strong position, and may be ex- 
pected to give an excellent account of 
themselves during the next six months. 
There has been a considerable advance in 
bank shares of late, but the situation 
shows that very little stock has come out. 
The indications are that most sharehold- 
ers will be content to allow their profits 
to accumulate, so as to create a strong 
reserve fund for resort to later on. 


SPECIAL DIVIDENDS 
Should the United States Supreme 
Court determine that a stock dividend is 
not subject to the income tax, the proba- 
bility is that many special dividends 
would be declared forthwith. The indus- 
trial companies are in a position to make 
some handsome disbursements, as are the 
banks also. But since wealthy share- 
holders will be subject to an enormous 
tax on such stock distributions, it may 
be that these special dividends will be 
deferred for a time. 





Florida Association 


The following officers of the Florida 
association were elected at their recent 
meeting: president, John Seybold, Mi- 
ami; vice-president, Frank Allen, Tampa; 
treasurer, J. B. Arnot, Jacksonville; sec- 
retary, J. W. Carpenter, Jacksonville. 
Executive committee: J. H. Reed, Or- 
lando, B. W. Gibson, West Palm Beach, 
and Henry Vedder, Daytona. 
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SUGAR SHORTAGE SERIOUS 


National Distributor Reports Stocks Nearing 
Exhausti Strikes Have Held Up Ship- 
ments—Bakers Forced to Use Substitutes 


Washington is in the grip of the worst 
sugar shortage in the recent history of 
the national capital, and forecasts given 
out by retailers and wholesalers indicate 
that the situation will become even worse 
during the next few months. Residents 
of the district are able to obtain sugar 
only in small quantities, and the small 
supply in reserve may be depleted by 
food ‘dealers in other cities, where the 
shortage is just as serious as in Wash- 
ington. Representatives from western 
houses have been in Washington offer- 
ing 15c lb for sugar in carload lots, and 
are eager to obtain all available at that 
price. 2 

The fair price committee has received 
no favorable reports from the sugar re- 
fineries to whom it appealed for an in- 
crease in shipments of sugar to Wash- 
ington. i 

Labor troubles at various Atlantic 
ports have helped to aggravate the sugar 
famine, and local food dealers say that 
a number of ships loaded with raw sugar 
are tied up at New York wharves be- 
cause of the strike of stevedores. 

Wholesalers, retailers, and the heads of 
chain stores here say that the sales of 
sugar and coffee are showing a sharp de- 
crease, while dealers in canned fruits re- 
port that the demand has fallen off per- 
ceptibly. 

Hundreds of food dealers in Wash- 
ington have been unable to obtain sugar 
from wholesalers, and even some of the 
latter have had their sugar shipments cut 
off entirely during the past week or two, 
Food men also predict a shortage of 
sugar substitutes, provided the sugar 
‘famine continues. The demand for sirup 
and honey has increased rapidly during 
the last few days, and prices have ad- 
vanced. 

There is no prospect of the shortage 
of sugar being relieved soon, according 
to a statement given out by George A. 
Zabriskie, national sugar distributor, 
who states that old-crop beets are prac- 
tically exhausted and the only sugars 
available, aside from those being made 
at the east coast, Gulf and west coast 
refineries are some new beets which he 
is trying to buy and distribute. He 
says that every effort is being made to 
get sugar wherever obtainable and dis- 
tribute it to the best advantage, but that 
the demand is largely in excess of re- 
finers’ ability to supply it. , 

It-is stated in official circles that there 
has been a greater demand for sugar 
than ever before in this country; that 
prohibition has increased the demand by 
30 per cent, due to the great amount of 
sweets now being eaten. It is also 
thought that sugar prices would be much 
higher than they are, had not the gov- 
ernment taken over the entire Cuban crop 
of approximately 4,000,000 tons. This 
made it possible to keep America fairly 
well supplied during the canning season. 

The most serious problem which Wash- 
ington bakers are contending with is that 
of getting sugar, as they are able to 
secure other supplies without much dif- 
ficulty. The question is as to how long 
this scarcity will continue. Opinions are 
difficult to form, because of uncertainty 
regarding control and future prices for 
new-crop ee Statistically, the fig- 
ures obtained by adding the balance of 
the Cuban old-crop supply, the full 
Louisiana new-crop sugars and the move- 
ment to market of a much larger oa 
centage than normal of this year’s best 
production, indicate a supply ample to 

revent a scarcity during November and 
ecember. 

If a free market develops, distribution 
will likely be stimulated for new-crop 
beet and Louisiana sugars. If a free 
market does not exist, but is in sight for 
1920, the outlook points to a restricted 
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movement of new crops, far below pres- 
ent indicated requirements for the last 
two months of 1919. 

By the end of October the eastern re- 
finers’ supply of raws from Cuba will 
have been exhausted. They will likely be 
able to continue meltings on a reduced 
basis during part of November, and per- 
haps through the entire month. Their 
prospects for December are dark, with 
indications pointing to operations dur- 
ing that month adding but little to the 
supply, and a heavy burden, therefore, 
will fall on the domestic beet and Louis- 
iana producers to provide the country 
with sugar. 

A small amount of new-crop Hawaiian 
sugar probably will reach the market 
before the end of the year. In addition 
the grinding of Louisiana cane will have 
been completed, and the greater part of 
the season’s beet-sugar output will have 
been produced before Jan. 1. Owing to 
the shortness of the Louisiana crop, not 
more than 100,000 tons can be counted 
upon from this source, so that 500,000 
tons or more of beet sugar will be needed 
to carry consumers to the end of the 
year. J. Harry Woorrince. 





Sugar-Beet Seed Scarce 

Shortage of sugar-beet seed in the 
United States for the 1921 plantings will 
be serious unless the beet-sugar companies 
and seed growers in this country arrange 
immediately for the production of a 
large part of their sugar-beet require- 
ments for that year. This statement by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is based upon unofficial but re- 
liable reports from representatives of 
beet-sugar companies and seed dealers 
who have recently visited the sugar-beet 
seed-producing countries of Europe. 

The sugar-beet seed situation for 1921 
is serious because of the limited pro- 
duction of sugar-beet seed in Europe as 
compared with former years, because of 
the increased activity in beet-sugar pro- 
duction in European countries, and be- 
cause of the increased acreage planted to 
beets in this country in recent years. 

It is probable that several years will 
elapse before normal ee of sugar- 
beet seed will be produced in European 
countries. American growers, therefore, 
must depend to a considerable extent 
upon home-grown sugar-beet seed. There 
seems to be no good reason why this coun- 
try should not produce its full require- 
ment of sugar-beet seed annually. The 
domestic production has demonstrated 
that seed of the highest quality may be 
produced in this country. 

The present indications are that there 
is sufficient sugar-beet seed, either im- 
ported or domestic, now in the hands of 
nearly all of the beet-sugar companies in 
the United States to take care of the 
entire acreage to be planted to sugar 
beets in 1920, but that there is very lit- 
tle foreign sugar-beet seed now available 
for importation, and that the foreign 

roduction in the immediate future will 

limited. Since sugar-beet seed stored 
under normal conditions will retain its 
vitality for several years, it would be ad- 
visable for sugar companies to secure an 
sugar-heet seed of good quality now avail- 


-able and not more than two years old. 





Situation in Central States 

Ohio is face to face with a sugar fam- 
ine, according to representatives of Ohio 
wholesale grocers, who met in Columbus, 
Wednesday, to consider steps for relief. 

Many communities of the state are en- 
tirely out of sugar. Columbus was said 
to be in better shape than most other 
cities, but many dealers in that city are 
entirely out of sugar. 

The condition is said to result from 
the sugar equalization board cutting off 
the shipment of eastern cane and Cuban 
sugar into Ohio, allowing that state to 
depend upon beet sugar, which has not 





come on the market in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the demand. Ohio whole- 
sale grocers are expected to appeal to 
the government for relief. 

W. L. Voelier, of Columbus, president 
of the Ohio Retail Grocers’ Association, 
declared on Wednesday that the sugar 
situation was more critical than at any 
time during the war. 

Jobbers in Columbus notified the re- 
tailers on Tuesday that the supply of 
cane sugar was entirely exhausted so far 
as the wholesalers were concerned, and 
that they need expect no more until the 
beet crop came in. 

Some retailers and jobbers express the 
opinion that beet sugar men are holding 
up their crop for higher prices and be- 
lieve that if an advance were allowed the 
sugar would begin to come in. 

In Indiana and several other states, 
organizations for the distribution of 
sugar have been maintained, but there is 
no organization in Ohio at present having 
anything to do with the sugar supply 
except the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Officers of this organization have been 
making strenuous efforts to get more 
sugar shipped into the state. They have 
plenty of beet sugar ordered, but none of 
the orders have been confirmed. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DutvtrH, Mrnyn., Oct. 24.—According 
to bakers, the demand for bread equals 
their expectations, and no complaint is 
heard. Local consumption is good, and 
shops are busy handling the business. 
Bakeries shipping to outside trade also 
find active demand for their goods. No 
changes are noted in size of loaves, or 
price. Bakers are striving in every way 
to improve the quality of the loaf and its 
selling power. Furthermore, they ad- 
vertise strongly to keep their wares con- 
stantly before the public as a stimulus 
to buying interest. 

Bakers making biscuits, cakes, rolls, 
pies, etc., are odie their output. They 
figure daily requirements closely, so as 
not to have a carryover. Buyers are con- 
servative in purchases, due to high prices 
asked for these goods. 

This section, in common with other 
parts of the country, is experiencing an 
acute sugar shortage. Dealers say sup- 
plies are nearly exhausted. They have 
been doling out small lots for some time. 
Conditions are expected to improve after 
Nov. 1. 

Bakery supplies, such as eggs, butter, 
etc., are advancing, due to big outside de- 
mand for them. 

ST. PAUL BAKERS INVADE DULUTH 


The sale of 150 foot frontage on Su- 
perior Street and Twenty-Fourth Ave- 
nue West, Duluth, to the Flour State 
Baking Co., of St. Paul, was reported 
this week, It is intimated that another 
bread plant is planned and that the pur- 
chaser will erect a two-story brick build- 
ing, costing $50,000. It is understood 
that plans are being prepared and bids 
will be asked for soon. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co,, of Duluth, 
is building a bakery in St. Paul, and the 
coming of the St. Paul people here is 
probably a retaliatory move. 

NOTES 


Cracker branches have a steady call for 
their goods locally and in adjacent ter- 
ritory. They anticipate an active trade 
for the remainder of the year. 

Lake passenger season has closed, and 
bakers catering to this class of trade re- 
port Patents | business. Freightboats 
are operating and, of course, use a sub- 
stantial supply of bread. 

The September report of the Duluth 
health department shows orders have been 
given to a to keep a goods cov- 
ered. An effort is being made to enforce 
this rule. F. G. Cartson. 


KENTUCKY BAKERS MEET . 


By-Laws Revised, Changing Name of Asso- 
ciation—Resolution Adopted Favoring 
Standard Weight Loaves 


The Kentucky Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry held its tenth annual con- 
vention at Hopkinsville, Oct. 14-15, at 
the Latham Hotel. The business sessions 
were held in the assembly room of the 
Hopkinsville Business Men’s Association. 
Whereas there were not many vital prob- 
lems discussed, there were some fairly in- 
teresting arguments by the different 
members and good papers read during 
the two days’ meeting. Unfortunately, 
the weather was not the best, rain fall- 
ing most of the time. 

TUESDAY, ocT. 14 


The first session was opened at 10 a.m. 
by Roy George, chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, who introduced City 
Prosecutor W. O. Soyars, who, in the ab- 
sence of Mayor Dr. Frank H. Bassett, 
welcomed the visitors appropriately. He 
was followed by Charles M. Meacham, 
president of the Hopkinsville Business 
Men’s Association, who extended the 
courtesies of the association and invited 
the bakers to use its headquarters as a 
place to loaf in. Frank Kirchhoff, Pa- 
ducah, an ex-president of the association, 
made an able response. 

President J. Kistler, Louisville, in his 
annual address, dealt chiefly with the ac- 
tivities of the association during the past 
year, and recommendations for its ad- 
vancement. In part he said: “I have 
tried with all the other members of this’ 
executive body to fulfill the wishes of our 
ex-president, Mr, Kirchhoff, of making 
a drive for an increased membership. 
We should make this organization as 
strong as possible, because we will have 
battles to fight in the future. If this as- 
sociation has enrolled practically all the 
bakers in the state, the winning of these 
battles will be easy.” 

Touching on labor troubles, Mr. Kistler 
said: “In reviewing conditions in general 
since peace was declared, we find that 
military activities have ceased, but bat- 
tles for-existence continue. Unrest and 
discontent predominate. I hope to see 
the day dawn soon when the employer 
and employee shall have a satisfactory 
understanding of the sacred rights of 
both parties, and personally I would like 
to impress this little phrase on all of you, 
viz., ‘Live and let live. There lies be- 
fore us all big opportunities. Our fields 
are producing bountifully, and the wheels 
of industry are pushing ahead.” 

In suggesting methods for obtaining 
the housewife’s business, the speaker 
said: “It is up to the baker to demon- 
strate to the housewife the feasibility and 
necessity of getting away from the 
drudgery of home baking, and to do this 
you should keep your plants open at all 
times so visitors can see the production 
of our daily bread. Let us secure our 
business by using a quality instead of a 
price argument, and make bread so 
that the housewife will not consider bak- 
ing her own.” In conclusion Mr. Kistler 
recommended that the question of stand- 
ard weights be brought before the con- 
vention, and that if the association fa- 
vored same it should instruct the legis- 
lative committee to take care of this mat- 
ter at the next session of the state legis- 
lature. 

The roll call of officers and appoint- 
ment of committees were next on the 
programme. Minutes of previous meet- 
ings were also read. 

William H. Shafer, business manager 
of the newly organized Merchant Bak- 
ers’ Club, Cincinnati, spoke on the co-_ 
operative buying system and other serv- 
ice his club was giving the bakers of 
Cincinnati. He also spoke of the or- 
dinances in effect at Cincinnati regard- 
ing the non-return of stale bread, and 
standard weight loaves. He extended an 
invitation to all Kentucky bakers to visit 
his office when in Cincinnati. 
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alth, and said its members had not put 
a burden on the public by unnecessarily 
raising their prices. 

“No man,” said Mr. Chindblom, “can 
stand alone nowadays and have success. 
Organization is in the air, and should be 
dealt with by industries as a whole, col- 
lectively and not individually. During 
the war we had one common purpose, one 
big idea to look to, to see our country 
through. The problems of the peace- 
time period are far more difficult to 
handle and solve, and this is one reason 
why constructive ideas are necessary.” 

i speaker also referred to Dr. Bar- 
nard, and the American: Institute of 
Baking, and the large fund raised at 
Chicago for same. He mentioned its 
connection with the Dunwoody Institute 
and the three-year arrangement made 
with the latter. In, concluding, Mr. 
Chindblom advocated strongly the organ- 
ization of state-group conventions, and 
suggested that the Kentucky Bakers’ As- 
sociation take the matter in hand and 
act on ‘it. 

George W: Tassie, of the Fleischmann 
Co., read an excellent paper entitled, 
“The Baking Business as I See It To- 
day.” He said in part: “The baking busi- 
ness as I see it today is so big and vast 
an enterprise, with possibilities so tre- 
mendous, that at this moment it would 
be impossible for me to envisage it for 
you within the limits of the time at my 
disposal, 

“I can talk to you, however, on two 
phases of the industry which I consider 
of the first importance, and on which, in 
my opinion, the growth of the industry 
and the fate of its individual members 
hang. These, if ignored, will mean a 
continued stationary “bread consump- 
tion in the country, one far below that of 
other countries. These, if recognized, and 
practiced rightly, will easily doubie the 
bread consumption of the nation and 
place bread as the principal food in the 
American home. They are Quality and 
Publicity. When I use the phrase ‘Qual- 
ity First’ I am using a more or less 
hackneyed one. Quality is a very popu- 
lar word with people who sell. It is 
used freely in all selling literature and 
all personal contact selling. Why? Be- 
cause every one who sells realizes that 
on quality everything depends. The man 
who sells knows that the public is look- 
ing for the best it can get for its money. 
To create a demand for his product, he 
must make the public believe his prod- 
uct is good. He talks quality, whether 
he practices it or not. He preaches the 
word whether he follows it or not. 

“At this moment, let us talk and think 
of quality as applied to the baking busi- 
ness. The profits and growth of the 
business actually depend on it. To be 
profitable, a business must, within a rea- 
sonable time, establish a permanent 
trade. A permanent bread trade can 
only be secured with a good loaf. Your 
advertisement, your solicitor, your can- 
vass, may bring you a first order or se- 
cure you a first sale to a woman who has 
been buying other bread, or baking at 
home. A good loaf only will bring you 
the repeat order from her, and it is the 
repeat order that counts. Send a good 
loaf of bread into the homes in your 
city, and you will see that loaf reflected 
in your profits and in the growth of your 
business. A quality investment in the 
bread business is one that has never 
failed to pay. 

“Here I wish to touch on the second 
factor in a man’s business, that is de- 
pendent almost wholly on quality, viz., 
reputation. Whether you appreciate it 
or not, your reputation, and the reputa- 
tion of the loaf of bread you make is 
working for or against you every hour. 
On bread for home consumption, your 
o< is largely to women. Women are 
close buyers. They want their money’s 
worth, and they love a bargain. When 

get their money’s worth, they talk 
about it. Give a woman a good loaf of 
bread, and she will tell her neighbor; she 
will talk abdut it to her f. and do 


as much to build your sales and reputa- 
tion as a baker of good bread, as any 
paid solicitor. Her audience may be 
smaller, but their faith in her word is 
larger. Vice versa, with a poor loaf. 
Her words of criticism here and there 
turn business from your door.” 

George A. Daut, National Oven Co., 
requested that some remarks be made 


.on Mr. Tassie’s paper by members pres- 
ent, as to how a good loaf of bread should 


be made on this year’s crop, and sug- 
gested that the meeting should not ad- 
journ without the matter being discussed. 
He claimed that bakers were having a 
lot of trouble in the East, and also in 
Canada. President J. Kistler, Louisville, 
C. Hertlein, New Albany, Ind., J. Nills 
and J. Stehlin, Louisville, and others 
stated they were having little trouble 
with flour at present, and were making 
good bread. 

On the question of fermentation, 
George Daut remarked that, if bakers 
were working their doughs on this crop 
on the same basis as last crop, it meant 
that they were losing four or five loaves 
on a barrel of flour. He advocated the 
using of more yeast on this crop and 
shorter fermentation. F. Kirchhoff asked 
the speaker if, when —_— a divider, it 
was necessary to age doughs longer. Mr. 
Daut replied no; to let first dough turn 
over fairly ripe when taken, but to con- 
tinue the further process by keeping 
doughs on young size, and to use as lit- 
tle steam as possible in proofers and 
ovens, 

John Ade, American Diamalt Co., was 
asked his opinion, and said he thought, 
on the whole, from what he had seen, 
that bakers were having very little trou- 
ble, and most of them were making good 
bread. However, he added, the want of 
malt extract, sugar, etc., and having to 


‘use syrups instead, might tend to make 


poor bread. On new flour he advocated 
running younger doughs and the use of 
more yeast. Mr. Tassie further ex- 
plained that there was hardly a flour 
this year from which he was not able to 
make a good loaf of bread. Also that 
more bread was spoiled, in his opinion, 
from using too much steam than from 
any other cause. 

The nomination of officers for the year 
concluded the session for the day. 

WEDNESDAY, ocr. 15 

Considerable time was spent during 
the morning session, dealing with the re- 
vision of the by-laws and discussion and 
adoption of same. Chief among these 
were changing the name of the associa- 
tion to “Kentucky Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation,” as it was originally called, from 
“Kentucky Association of the Baking In- 
dustry,” its present name. New by-laws 
were also embodied in the constitution, 
to the effect that the officers of the asso- 
ciation must all be residents of Ken- 
tucky, except the representative on the 
executive committee elected each year 
by the associate members and _ allied 
trades. Also, that associate members 
would not be allowed to vote as former- 
ly, but would have the right to the floor 
and could make motions if desiring to. 
It was decided to place the secretary 
under bond, and pay him a nominal sal- 
ary of $50 a year. 

Reports of the auditing committee 
were read and passed upon, after which 
three resolutions were submitted and, al- 
though affording considerable discussion, 
were finally adopted. They were to the 
effect that the association is in favor of 
standard weights of bread, the size 
of the loaves, etc., to be decided on at 
some future time; and that the associa- 
tion is in favor of the plan of sectional 
or group-state conventions, as proposed, 
to be held in different sections of the 
country throughout the year. The open 
shop was also strongly indorsed, as op- 
posed to collective bargaining. 

G. E. Dalton, a member of a state com- 
mittee that is investigating the high cost 
of living, addressed the meeting, saying 
he was seeking information from the 
convention as to bakers’ views and meth- 
ods of working. He intimated that it 
would be an excellent thing if he could 
which was to meet at Louisville the fol- 
lowing week, that Kentucky bakers fa- 
vored standard weight bread. 

At the afternoon session, James Fla- 
herty, Covington, read an address on “Ac- 
tual Experience in Baking Business.” He 
ke chiefly to the display bakery 
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rhage saying that he had noticed that 
question with them was not so much 
as to what was put into their bread, but 
their plan of drawing the public to their 
bakeshops. In other words, said Mr. 
Flaherty, “it pays to advertise.” 

He said in part: “I cannot overlook a 
new innovation that has come into our 
midst during the past year, especially in 
the larger cities. I refer to the show- 
window, or sidewalk bakeries. Time only 
will show whether these pay, but judging 
from results, some seem to be doing 
fairly well. From all evil comes good, 
and the good resulting in this instance 
is that there is evidence that the public 
likes to purchase from clean shops and 
showy places; and it would be well if 
all retail bakers would wake up and 
throw off their lethargy, and do some- 
thing along these lines to improve their 
business.” 

Mr. Flaherty, in conclusion, advised 
small bakers to cease worrying about 
what other members of the trade were 
doing, and to work at their businesses in 
a broad-minded and comprehensive man- 
ner. 

A resolution was offered and adopted 
giving a vote of thanks to the mayor, 
Hopkinsville Business Men’s Association, 
the Elks’ Club, Hunting and Fishing 
Club, Roy George and the local bakers’ 
entertainment committee for hospitality 
extended to the convention during its 
stay. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, P. Schambach, Newport; 
vice-president, L. R. Drury, Lexington; 
secretary, John H. Stehlin, Louisville; 
treasurer, W. L. Traxel, Maysville. Ex- 
ecutive committee: Frank Kirchhoff, 
Paducah; M. P. Evans, Louisville; J. 
Kistler, Louisville. 

It was decided to hold the next con- 
vention at Lexington, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

The entertainments gotten up by Roy 
George, chairman, and the local bakers’ 
entertainment committee, assisted by the 
Hopkinsville Business Men’s Association, 
and Marvin P. Evans, of the Century 
Milling Co., comprised several enjoyable 
features. On the first evening an infor- 
mal reception and dance was held at the 
Elks’ Club. On Tuesday afternoon the 
members and visitors were taken in auto- 
mobiles to the Hopkinsville Hunting and 
Fishing Club at Lake Tandy, where a 
barbecue and lunch were served in the 
clubhouse, and which included some old 
Kentucky Vurgo. Music was also pro- 
vided. In the evening the Boy Scouts 
put on an athletic carnival, comprised 
of boxing and wrestling bouts. The la- 
dies also had a theater party. On the 
closing evening a banquet was served at 
the Latham Hotel, and a dance at Wood- 
man Hall followed. 

CONVENTION NOTES 


The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by George W. Tassie, J. Wallace and E. 
C. Piercy. 

Frank Kapfhammer, the Louisville 
baker, had his eldest son attending his 
first convention. 

Marvin P. Evans, Century Milling Co., 
was unanimously elected as the allied 
trades representative on the executive 
committee. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago manager of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., visited the conven- 
tion. He has many friends among Ken- 
tucky bakers. 

John Ede and Fred Schneeberger at- 
tended the convention in the interest of 
The American Diamalt Co. They are 
very well known to Kentucky bakers. 

William H. Shafer, the business man- 
ager of the newly organized Merchant 


Bakers’ Club, Cincinnati, was a visitor. . 


He stated that the club’s first banquet 
would be held Oct. 25, and he expected 
a big attendance. 

George A. Daut, of The National Oven 
Co., was instrumental in having a 550-ft 
film displayed at the Princess Theater, 
showing Boettgers’ bakery, of Utica, N. 
Y., working several National rack ovens. 
This was much appreciated. 

Flour jobbers present were Raymond 
Shine, John H. Shine & Co., New Al- 
bany, Ind; F. P. Barnes, W: F. Mont- 
fort, Kentucky Grain & Feed Co., H. I. 
Hollis, Acme-Jones Co. Inc, W. S. 
Whiteside, Franklin Grain Co., and Earl 
Seaman, Wilkes & Seaman (all of Louis- 
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ville); P. G. Ruehlman, Ruehlman & 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Other supply men present were J. C. 
Seelbach, Procter & Gamble Co; E. L. 
Mitchell, International Co; M. A. Has- 
selbar, Liberty Yeast Co; W. A. Hoff- 
man, Red Star Compressed Yeast Co; 
W. B. Johnson, Dimex Malt Extract Co; 
a G. Nagel, E. Taylor, Bessire & Co., 
ne. 

Well-known Louisville bakers attend- 
ing were L, Hertle, A. Hartman, G. E. 
Kichorn, J. Heitzman, F. Kapfhammer, 
E. Keizig, A. L. Gunn, J. Teekin, John 
H. Stehlin, Theodore Von Bockern, J. 
Schindler, C. F. Pfeffer, J. Kistler, H. G. 
Blume, L. Zwigard, C. Pruess, James 
Meyer, J. Nill, W. S. Koerner. 

Flour mill representatives attending 
were Lynn H. Johnson, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co; M. P. Evans, E. J. Hoag- 
land, Century Milling Co; H. R, Cram- 
er, Washburn-Crosby Co; A. J. Roth, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co; E. A. Hart- 
man, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; M. J. 
Sheridan, Noblesville Milling Co; W. J. 
Meager, Wathen Milling Co. 

Bakers attending from other points 
were L, R. Drury, Lexington; H. J. 
Krebs, Irvington; A. Roth, Charles 
Brauch, P. Schambach, Newport; Frank 
Kirchhoff, Fred Kruetzer, Paducah; R. 
M. George, W. L. Walden, Hopkins- 
ville; J. Meyer, Herman Boog, Hender- 
son; W. L. Traxal, Maysville; J. K. 
Long, Greenville; J. A. Flaherty, Cov- 
ington. A. S. Purves. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsus, Onto, Oct. 24.—Columbus 
bakers are-doing a good business. De- 
mand for bakers’ bread is on the increase. 
However, there is very little if any profit 
at present wholesale prices of 814c for 
the 1-lb loaf and 12c for the 114-lb loaf. 
With the price of flour advancing, and 
cost of all materials and labor very high, 
a reduction in the size of the loaf or an 
advance in price must of necessity take 
place. 

Kansas flours have been selling at 50c 
@$1 below spring wheat, but today con- 
ditions are changed. Kansas and spring 
flours are just about on a par with the 
Kansas, in some cases 10@25c under 
spring. Demand for Kansas flour has 
been ten to one against the spring, but 
since prices are now more nearly equal, 
no doubt the trade will feel more dis- 
posed to buy springs. 

Very little has been heard of the qual- 
ity of the new spring wheat flour. New- 
crop Kansas has been giving generally 
good satisfaction, but occasionally one 
hears a complaint, principally due to lack 
of strength. Spring wheat standard pat- 
ents are quoted today at $11.70@12.25 in 
cotton ¥,’s, while the same grades of 
Kansas are selling at $11.60@12. Short 

atents of both kinds usually sell at 50c 
bl more. 

Soft winter flour is selling as low as 
$9.25, bulk the mill, for straights, and 
business is reported very slow with the 
soft winter wheat mills. Ohio millers 
are preparing to start an advertising 
campaign to educate the housewife to buy 
Ohio flour and bake her own bread, 
thereby saving 50 per cent of the cost 
of bakers’ bread, but the bakers will no 
doubt have facts to show where there is 
no such saving to the housewife. 

While sugar is not at all plentiful, 
bakers are getting enough for their re- 
quirements, but the situation needs to 
improve soon or there will be a sugar 
shortage in Columbus. 

Bakers are all carrying a good stock 
of flour. Considerable has been. bought 
lately, so, generally speaking, the bakers 
are well supplied for about 60 days. 

Bread is retailing in Columbus at 10 
and ldc for the 1-lb and 11,4-lb loaves, 
respectively. While some retailers ad- 
vanced the price recently to 11@16c, the 
majority of the grocers held at 10@l1éc, 
and now that the wholesale price is back 
where it was on July 1, the retailer is 
getting his profit of 14,@8c. 

NOTES 
Frank X. Roush, of Nelsonville, Ohio, 


has purchased the bakery of W. S. 
Foutch, Athens, Ohio. 


J. H. Shinnick, sales-manager Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., stopped 
over in Columbus Oct. 9 on his way home 
from a trip through the East. Mr. Shin- 


.nick says his mill is sold up for 60 days. 
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BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 





News of the Baking Industry From Different Parts of the Country—Local 
Meetings of Bakers’ Organizations—Gossip of the Trade 


PENNSYLVANIA 

J. A. Naylor, of Belle Vernon, has 
bought the bakery of Charles Ehser, 
Blairsville. 

Archi Lucchesi has bought the bakery 
of Mrs, Marie Fontanelli, Monessen, and 
will operate as the Monessen bakery. 

The Meadowvale Confectionery, 644 
Horner Street, Johnstown, has been tak- 
en over by E, C. Miller, a baker em- 
ployed at Nathan’s department store, 
who will install a bakery. 

The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held at the Fleischmann Co. offices, and 
was presided over by President Horace 
W. Crider. The principal topic discussed 
was the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation, held at Chicago. 

The September meeting of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania was held at Pittsburgh, Sept. 27, 
and was presided over by President 
Barth. A number of new names were 
presented for membership. 

The Kolb Bakery Co., Philadelphia, de- 
clared a ey dividend of 1% per 
cent on preferred stock, payable Oct. 1. 

The Harrisburg Baking Co. has com- 
pleted its new $150,000 plant at Potts- 
ville, and has it in operation. 

The Woodlawn (Pa.) Bakery, operated 
by Peter Laris and Paul Ross, is being 
enlarged and equipped with new ovens 
and machinery. 

The People’s Baking Co, 47 Bates 
Street, Pittsburgh, will enlarge its plant. 
This company has a modern cake bakery 
at 405 Chestnut Street, which is being 
equipped with the latest cake-making ma- 
chinery and ovens. 

J. F. Kebler & Son, Kane, have placed 
an order for two more steam bread 
ovens. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has started an extensive advertising cam- 
paign on its Big Tosty bread. 

The G. W. Bower Baking Co., Potts- 
ville, has been incorporated, with $165,000 
capital stock, and is erecting a modern 
bakery in that city. George W. Bower, 
president, has been in the baking business 
at Pottsville for years, and is an ex- 
president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers and a former 
member of the executive committee of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

The Bricker Baking Co., South Plum 
Street, Lancaster, has been incorporated, 
with $5,000 capital stock, by L. M. Brick- 
er and W. E. Bushey, Lemoyne, and W. 
S. Snyder, Harrisburg, all of whom are 
connected with the successful establish- 
ments started by Mr. Bricker at Le- 
moyne, Harrisburg, and Williamsport. 

The Model bakery, Homestead, has 
been incorporated by Morris, Joseph, and 
Alexander Friedlander. A new build- 
ing with modern equipment will be erect- 
ed. 

The Altoona (Pa.) Merchandising Co. 
has bought the bakery of Franklin Bros., 
known as the Bon Ton bakery. 

The modern new bakery being erected 
by the Altoona (Pa.) Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association is under roof, and the four 
steam white-tile ovens installed. The 
machinery is being installed. 

The Workman’s Stores Co., Clearfield, 
operating 11 general merchandise stores 
in the coalfields, is building a bakery at 
Clearfield, to cost $20,000. 

John Haller, wholesale baker at Al- 
toona, has bought property adjoining his 
bakery which will be used for enlarging 
the present plant. Two large-size rack 
ovens are being installed by the National 
Oven Co. Mr. Haller recently bought a 
large farm in Blair County. 

Charles Jones, formerly manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of the Barber Milling 
Co.; Minneapolis, is now operating the 
Eikelman bakery at Juniata, 

Bradley’s bakery, 421 Allegheny 
Street, Huntington, has been bought by 
Norris & Hughes. 

M. McWilliams has sold his- well- 
equipped bakery at 1048 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Tyrone, to Getz & Dixon. 

S. D. Smith, formerly of Toledo, Ohio, 


is manager of the Seven Baker Bros. Ar- 
cade Store, Market Street and Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

John Ward died at his home, 545 Win- 
field Avenue, Pittsburgh, after a brief 
illness, aged 85. He was for many 
years connected with the Ward Baking 
Co., was born in Ireland and came to this 
country 71 years ago. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

T. D. Mitchell, baker on Union Square, 
Somerville, Mass., is visiting his mother 
in Glasgow, Scotland. 

M. Danielson, 1203 River Street, Hyde 
Park, Mass., is adding another bread 
oven. 

W. C. Mitchell, Bedford Street, Som- 
erville, Mass., has added a dough mixer, 
flour sifting and elevating outfit, molder 
and bread-wrapping machinery. 

Plans have been perfected for an up- 
to-date bakery for the Arvidson Baking 
Co., 75 Ward Street, Worcester, Mass. 
It will be located at Arwick and Quin- 
sigamond streets, and will represent an 
outlay of over $75,000. The building will 
be two stories high, of brick and concrete, 
while the equipment will consist of the 
latest mechanical devices. The plans were 
drawn by the McCormick Co., of New 
York. 

The Stafolife Baking Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by G. H. Shuman, of Brookline, 
Mass., R. H. Marks, of Boston, and J. 
A. Locke, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

The Public Bakeries, Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock, by Max Kuperberg, Levi 
Freedman, Isadore Turkanis and Elias 
Goldberg, of Chelsea, Mass. 

E. E. Jenkins has bought the Boston 
bakery, Waltham, Mass. 

W. J. Carey has opened a bakery at 
110 Main Street, Milford, Mass. 

Joe’s bakery, Webster, Mass., has been 
bought by Charles White. 

Roemillard & Co. have opened a bak- 
ery on East Street, Woonsocket, R. I. 

J. O. Moquin, Burlington, Vt., has add- 
ed a shipping department, 25x65, also a 
dough mixer, flour-handling outfit, and a 
complete automatic bread-making outfit. 

The bakery of W.K. Harris, Augusta, 
Maine, has been burned. 

Rufus Caswell has reopened his bak- 
ery at Plymouth, Mass. 

The Thompson-Walton Co. has been in- 
corporated at Portland, Maine, with $10,- 
000 capital stock, by S. C. Thompson, 
president, Edward Walton, treasurer, 
and J. F. Fanning, secretary, to do a 
general grocery and baking business. 

The Highland bakery, Holyoke, Mass., 
has opened a branch at Elmwood, Mass. 

Incerpir & Miller have opened a bak- 
ery on Broad Street, Central Falls, R. I. 

John Tarmet has his new bakery in 
operation at North Attleboro, Mass. 

The Mayflower Baking Co, has been in- 
corporated at New Bedford, Mass., with 
$75,000 capital stock, by U. E. Collette, 
president, C. A. Poirier, vice-president, 
D. J. Jarry, treasurer, and J. A. Dionne, 
secretary. 

The People’s Bakery, Inc., has been 
organized at New Haven, Conn., with 
$10,000 capital stock, by Stanely Tkaczuk, 
Stanely Ciski and Jan Serowik. 

J. Miller has opened a bakery on 
Cranston Street, Providence, R. I. 

J. D. Santamore has bought the inter- 
est of J. W. Santamore in the White 
Frost bakery, Montpelier, Vt. 

A. F. Beckman & Co. are erecting a 
bakery on Washington Street, Norwalk, 
Conn. 

William Mein, Jr., a baker at 27 Mara- 
thon Street, Arlington, Mass., is bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $370; no assets. 

J. F. Buckley and W. F. Hofnagle, 
operating as the Aberdeen bakery at 
Brighton, Mass., have made an assign- 
ment to Wylie Angus. 

John Marzilla & Bros. are building a 
new bakery at Fall River, Mass. 

W. A. Bree has been appointed receiv- 
er for the Sanitary Baking Co. New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mack Bros., operating the Marble City 





penis 57 West Street, Rutland, Vt. 
have installed a portable oven, 

Extensive improvements are being 
made to the retail bakery of D. F. Joy, 
Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 

An addition, 25x43, is being made to 
the Carpenter bakery, Rutland, Vt., and 
new machinery equipment added. 





OHIO 

H. H. Hartman and F. F. Mosure have 
opened a bakery at Van Wert. 

Mattias Ley has bought the bakery of 
Arthur Trinks, on Warner Street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Jorden Angeloff, now on Washington 
Street, Youngstown, will build a new bak- 
ery on Fruit Street, to cost $50,000. 

O. J. Maehlman & Co., Celina, will re- 
build and install another oven. 

The Knoop Baking Co., Urbana, is in- 
stalling two steam bread ovens and auto- 
matic bread-making machinery. It has 
acquired a three-story brick building, 
and after overhauling it will have an up- 
to-date plant. J. R. Wise, formerly with 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Bread Co., is in 
charge. The Knoop company has a mod- 
ern bakery with three ovens at Piqua, 
and is erecting another, with four ovens, 
at Springfield. 

Fire in the bakery of Peter Cummings, 
Youngstown, caused a loss of $20,000. 





INDIANA 

The new plant of the Marion (Ind.) 
Baking Co. is nearing completion and the 
machinery is arriving. 

The Double Eagle bakery, Gary, has 
filed a preliminary certificate of dissolu- 
tion. 

The Federal System of Bakeries is 
having a room fitted up on South Wabash 
Street, Wabash, and will open one of its 
public-view bakeries. 

The U. S. System of. Bakeries has 
leased a room at Calhoun and Baker 
streets, Fort Wayne, and will install one 
of its modern daylight bakeries. Edgar 
Street, of La Fayette, Ind., will be in 
charge. 

Harry Lundy, of South Bend, former- 
ly with the Crown Service Co., is estab- 
lishing a chain of bakeries throughout 
Indiana on the public-view order. One 
plant has been opened in Logansport, and 
another is ready to open at South Bend. 

The City Bakery Co., Indianapolis, has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

A. M. Owen, of Evansville, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Bon Ton Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

L. C. Herman, a baker, has been named 
on the fair price committee of Evans- 
ville. 

After having been closed for a number 
of weeks, the Gem bakery, Connersville, 
is in operation by Michael Ripeberger 
and William Zuttermeister, who have 
formed a partnership. 





MICHIGAN 

One of the finest retail bakeries in De- 
troit has been opened by Isadore Levine, 
at 757 Oakland Avenue. The building is 
two stories high, equipped with three 
ovens and a complete outfit of baking 
machinery. 

John H. Weiler, retail baker, Detroit, 
has sold his residence in La Salle Gar- 
dens and will reside at Romeo. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
operating 158 retail grocery stores at 
Detroit. It started three years ago with 
16 stores. The firm has its own bakery 
and a large wholesale house on West La- 
fayette Boulevard. 

The American Home bakery has en- 
gaged in the retail business on Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit. 

Charles Gunn has opened a retail bak- 
ery at Middleville. 

Daniel Cullman is enlarging his bakery 
at St. Louis. Several pieces of new 
equipment will be added. 

C. H. Twist, Mount Pleasant, has his 
new and modern bakery in operation, 
equipped with a white-tiled Petersen oven 
and a complete outfit of Triumph ma- 
chinery. : 

Paul Schuize, Jr., son of Paul Schuize, 
Sr., president Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, is manager of the Grand Rapids 
plant of the Schulze Baking Co. He is 
a graduate of Yale, and immediately aft- 
er his graduation entered the army and 
won promotion to a first lieutenancy of 
cavalry in the regular army. 


The Detroit Baking Co. has started 
work on the first unit of its plant. The 
building will be 60x130, basement and 
five stories, to cost $200,000. It is located 
at 1-11 Labrosse Street. The officers are 
C. J. Chandler, president; C. J. Ester- 
ling, vice-president; B. J. Fox, secretary; 
Ezra Bishop, treasurer and manager. 

Wright & Parker, operating a chain of 
food stores in Detroit, have bought the 
Wittelsberger bakery, on Michigan Ave- 
nue, and are overhauling it. New ma- 
chinery will be installed. 

The Federal Baking Co., now operatin, 
four stores in Detroit, will open the fif 
store on Broadway, near Gratiot Avenue. 

The Grennan Cake Corporation, of De- 
troit, has been incorporated. 





KENTUCKY 

The Daviess County Bakeries Co. 
Owensboro, has been organized, with 
$5,000 capital stock, by L. D. Bear, H. 
S. Smith and Moses Collins. 

Henry Dersch, a baker at Seventeenth 
and Garrad streets, Covington, has add- 
ed a cake mixer, 

Business with the Louisville bakers has 
been yr eny 3 good during the past 
month, there being an excellent demand 
for sweet goods as well. as bread. Flour 
and other supplies are high, but the for- 
mer is relatively lower than other com- 
modities. 

Labor troubles in Louisville are im- 
proving. The Whiteside Bakery Co. se- 
cured an injunction under which the 
court ordered strikers to leave employees 
of that company alone. This broke the 
morale of the strikers, who have been go- 
ing back to work in the wholesale plants. 
Every plant has been running at capacity 
for some time. 

In an effort to show the consumer that 
wheat bread is one of the cheapest foods 
on the market, the Southeastern Millers’ 
Association and Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Association are raising a fund of 
$100,000 which will be spent in a news- 
paper campaign of advertising and -pub- 
licity to acquaint the public with facts 
concerning bread. 

C. G. Hoffman has returned from an 
extended vacation, and has reopened his 
bakery at 709 York Street, Newport. 


J. Harry Woorrimer. 





Grennan Cake Corporation Expands 

The Grennan Cake Corporation, with 
bakeries in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, due to in- 
creased business has been forced to ex- 
pand its present large plants. Its bakery 
at 2311-23 Wilcox Street, Chicago, will 
be doubled, extending through to Oak- 
ley Boulevard. The new plant will be 
equipped with every new modern labor- 
saving device and a refrigerating system. 

It has acquired the property at 2319 
West Madison Street, where it will erect 
a two-story building with basement, 50x 
250, to be used as a stable for 125 head 
of horses. In addition, it will continue 
to use the Wilcox Street garage. 

The Detroit bakery, 100-112 Seventh 
Street, is being doubled in size, two stories 
and basement, which will give it approx- 
imately 20,000 square feet. It is also 
erecting a fireproof garage, 50x113, ad- 
joining the bakery property. 

In Cleveland the Grennan Cake Cor- 
poration is to have an entirely new two- 
story and basement building, with gar- 
age adjoining, at 1914 East Sixty-sixth 
Street, which improvements will more 
than treble the present output. 

To the Minneapolis bakery, located at 
1327-31 North Fourth Street, a two-story 
addition is being built that will treble 
the present capacity. 

At all these plants the addition of 
many new, modern, labor-saving devices 
will greatly facilitate the production, 
which at the present time is far below 
the demand for the company’s complete 
line of cakes and fried cakes. 





Pacific Coast Papers Merged 


The Western Baker, of San Francisco, 
has purchased the Bakers’ & Confection- 
ers’ Gazette, which was formerly known 
as the Pacific Coast Gazette, of San Fran- 
cisco, and has consolidated it with its 
own journal. The title Western Baker 
will be retained. Owing to the impor- 
tance of the baking industry, the West- 
ern Baker will make no effort to cover 
the confectionery field. 








The twenty-second annual convention 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Ind , held in Chicago, Sept. 22- 
26, a le y report of which appeared 
in the September bakery issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, established a rec- 
ord for attendance and work accom- 

lished that should stand for some time. 

fact that the associate members were 
not allowed to enter the convention hall, 
while disappointing to some, nevertheless 
was a master move, and proved the wis- 
dom and foresight of the directors who 
had charge of the programme. It pre- 
vented the outsiders from diverting the 
attention of the bakers from the business 
in hand. The meeting was a_ business 
one, pure and simple, and entertainment 
was a secondary consideration. 

The high standard of the papers read 
at the convention speaks well for the in- 
- dus and reflects the advancement 
made in baking in the last decade. Bak- 
ers would do well to preserve their trade 
papers containing these addresses, for 
future reference. Action was taken on 
many important subjects, notable among 

hich was the whirlwind subscription for 
the benefit of the American Institute of 
Baking. It was found impossible to 
carry out the original plan to finance 
this movement, and when George S. 
Ward, of New York, after he had out- 
lined the plan adopted to carry forward 
this much-cherished project, announced 
that he would, on behalf of the Ward 
Baking Co., subscribe $10,000, it created 
intense enthusiasm. Several subscriptions 
of $1,000 to $6,000 were instantly forth- 
coming, and before the session was over 
upwards of $50,000 was pledged. Be- 
fore the -convention ended, this sum was 
swelled to about $75,000. In all $100,000 
was asked for, and this is now practical- 
ly assured. 

With the retirement of George S. 
Ward as president and the election of 
Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., to suc- 
ceed him, it was deemed advisable to 
move the office of the secretary back to 
Chicago. The latter is the logical point 
for the secretary’s office, being centrally 
located and more easily accessible to all. 
Mr. Bell, the secretary, has already made 
the change. 

It is needless to add that the election 
of Gordon Smith as president, while con- 
ceded in advance, gave general satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Smith is, without doubt, one 
of the most popular men in the industry 
today, and under his able leadership the 
association should continue to make 
marked progress. In accepting the pres- 
idency, Mr. Smith said that it would 
mean a sacrifice-to him because he was 
a home-loving man, and the position of 
president would entail considerable trav- 
elling and consequent absence from his 
family. The esteem in which his towns- 
men hold him was evidenced by the pres- 
entation to him of a beautiful basket 
of roses when he took up the president’s 

vel. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, of Duluth, 
proved himself such an efficient treasurer 
that, when nominations for officers were 
in order, no other name for treasurer 
would be considered, and he was unani- 
mously chosen to serve for another year. 

Other officers elected were: directors 
at large, Edward Parnell, of Winnipeg, 
P. F. Peterson, of Omaha, Neb., and 
Lewis F. Bolser, of Minneapolis. Re- 

ional directors, three-year term, Harry 

pton, New York City, Charles A. 
Paesch, Chicago. Two-year term, Wil- 
liam Fisch, Atlanta, Ga., Ben S. Weil, 
Cincinnati. One-year term, A. F. Welle, 
St. Louis, and R. R. Beamish, Los An- 
geles. 

The addresses of President Ward, 
William C. Edgar and Dr. H. E. Barnard 
were published in The Northwestern Mill- 
er Sept. 24, and that of Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
in the issue of Oct. 1. A synopsis of the 
other papers follows: 

The Federation Plan 

David P. Chindblom, in his report of 
the progress made on the federation plan 
under the revised constitution, said in 

art: 
go best meet the neces- 
sities in each particular state or locality 
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as to plan of organization and the meth- 
od of reaching the bakers will have to be 
determined in the particular case, but one 
thing is certain, that whatever plan and 
method may be pursued, the work of 
the officers and staff of the national as- 
sociation will be most effective in co- 
operation with state officers and other 
leaders, these in turn tying up with the 
local organizations, and the officers of 
the local organizations tying up with the 
individual bakers. A somewhat erron- 


all into co-operation under the federation 
lan. 
“Underlying our whole plan is the one 
thought of so organizing as to create an 
agency that will truly represent the in- 
dustry and finance its work. The matter 
of making it representative is of the ut- 
most importance. A comparatively few 
men might maintain and finance a nation- 
al organization, but that is neither just 
nor does it give the representative char- 
acter to be desired. Again, the benefits 


Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., the New President of the 
American Association 


eous impression has been gained by mem- 
bers of the trade, viz., that, under the 
federation plan, membership in a local 
or state organization will be sufficient, 
inasmuch as the state organizations are 
expected to affiliate with the national 
body. If the entire industry had reached 
that point of development in this work 
when the major portion of the individual 
bakers in the country were contributing 
members of local and state organizations, 
this might be possible, and ultimately 
that may be accomplished, but for the 
present, and for some considerable time 
to come, individual bakers cannot consid- 
er that they have fulfilled their obliga- 
tions by either state or local membership. 

“As a matter of fact the individual 
membership in the national association, 
irrespective of this federation plan, is 
very small in es to the men who 
are unquestionably able to meet the 
present financial requirements of our con- 
stitution, viz., $5 per stationary oven. It 
is a very small percentage of the operat- 
ing cost of his business that any baker 
will contribute by doing his full duty in 
the matter of affiliating with the organi- 
zations which are representing him and 
his business in affairs of common inter- 
est. Every individual baker should be 
an individual member of each organiza- 
tion, from the national down to the local, 
that he can possibly afford, and then 
take an active interest in bringing them 


of organization do not then reach more 
than the few. In our federation plan we 
have presented a means for reaching, in 
the interest of the individual and the 
industry, every man engaged in the bak- 
ing business to the extent of his ability 
to contribute of his time and money, and 
that is all we ask. 

“The programme of this convention, 
undoubtedly one of the most comprehen- 
Sive, progressive and constructive which 
has been prepared, points the way to the 
big things ahead. Consider, if you will, 
the returns to the industry in its eleva- 
tion, its ability to demand proper recog- 
nition, if through a large individual and 
state representation the message of such 
a convention can be brought home to 
every local organization and baker. You 
men that are here are the apostles to 
help in that effort. 

“The members of the American Asso- 
ciation will realize that the work of de- 
veloping state organizations and bringing 
them into our national federation is not 
the work of one year, but must be tackled 
with patience and an understanding that 
we must proceed as fast as we can suc- 
ceéd in interesting individual bakers and 
bring them to an appreciation of the 
value of this co-operation in a national 
way. 

“As we have attended the various state 
and group-state conventions we have 
usually found those in attendance ready 
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to respond to our appeals for a more ef- 
fective organization of the industry, and 
we believe that if those who come to 
these various conventions and appreciate 
what can be accomplished will undertake 
to give their best co-operation, eventual- 
ly the desired result will be attained. At- 
tendance at these conventions has certain- 
ly indicated to us the need for contact 
between the local bodies and the national 
organization. There is specific work for 
the local and state organizations to per- 
form, but the need for contact with the 
national organization is very evident. 
Many things which the national associa- 
tion could accomplish for the state and 
local organizations and the individual 
baker are dependent upon the success of 
a national scheme of co-ordination and 
co-operation such as offered in our fed- 
eration programme. 

“Protection and self-preservation have 
long since thrown into the discard, as in- 
effective and absolutely detrimental to 
substantial and permanent business build- 
ing, the temporary advantages which may 
come from single-handed operation of 
the individual manufacturer in any line 
of industry. Co-operation is an essential 
for protection against misunderstanding, 
misrepresentation and deliberate attacks 
on the integrity and welfare of the in- 
dustry from without, as co-operation is 
also the means of stopping abuses with- 
in the industry. Elimination of inef- 
ficiency and unbusiness-like methods by 
co-operation will do more to give sub- 
stantial reward to American business en- 
terprise and still do what should be the 
aim of all business, viz., adequately serve 
the pubic, than reckless disregard of the 
rules of the game. Serve, defend your 
rights, and demand your just reward in 
the spirit of the enterprise for which we 
ask your support when presenting the 
American Association to the baking in- 
dustry.” 


Refuse to Sell to Price-Cutters 

Eugene H. Hickok, counsel for the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress on price maintenance and refusal 
to sell. He dwelt at length on the cut- 
rate grocer who advertises to sell a well- 
known brand of bread at cost price or 
less in order to attract customers to his 
store, and the effect tactics of this 
kind have on bakers’ trade elsewhere. 
Mr. Hickok touched on a number of 
cases that have been tried in various 
courts throughout the country, and fin- 
ished by saying: 

“The Sherman law provides for three- 
fold damages, but even that has been 
found to give very little relief to the 
person whose business has been injured. 
But if the Federal Trade Commission 
hopes that the Stephens bill will help it 
to — jurisdiction over the subject of 
refusal to sell, as is indicated in its re- 
port to Congress under date of July 12, 
then we should oppose the passage of 
the Stephens bill. 

“What we want fully established by 
the United States courts is the right to 
refuse to sell to price-cutters and others 
who injure our business. That is all that 
you need to control the situation, and I 
maintain that if you sell a man your 
bread and he makes a leader of it at cut 
prices, all you have to do is to stop sell- 
ing to the price-cutter. He cannot com- 
pel you to sell to him, and there is no 
law to make you sell to him. We must 
maintain this right in the courts, and I 
have every confidence that we can do it. 
You may rest assured that I will leave 
no stone unturned to establish your right 
to refuse to sell.” 


Industrial Democracy 

Alfred S. Bond, president of the Pack- 
ard Piano Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
spoke to the bakers on industrial democ- 
racy. He gave them some very 
suggestions as to the best manner in 
which to handle their employees, basing 
his advice on the experience gained in his 
own business. He said: “There are two 
ways of doing business and handling 
men, the right way and the wrong way. 
The right way—success follows invariably 
and is permanent. The wrong way—suc- 
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may follow for a time, is never 


cess per- 
manent, and the possibility of failure is 


ever present. 

“In conducting business today, large 
or small, every man responsible to an 
organization comes finally to the conclu- 
sion that the success or failure of the 
institution depends upon the unity or 
lack of it that exists in the minds and 
the aims of the individuals of the or- 
ganzation. 

“Ask the average business man, the 
head of any large or small institution, 
whether or not he has a business policy, 
and he will repens ¢ tell you ‘yes.’ 
Ask him to put it into black and white, 
and the probability is he cannot do it. 
He may have an idea or a plan he is 
working to, and those closely associated 
with him may be more or less familiar 
with it and be doing all they can do to 
help him, but a business policy, to be of 
the greatest value to an_ institution, 
should not only be known by the heads 
of the institution, but by every individ- 
ual connected with that institution, down 
to the porter who sweeps out. It should 
be in such form and of such a character 
that it can be constantly kept before 
them. 

“The greatest waste in the world is the 
waste of human resources, the waste of 
unused brains and hearts of our em- 
ployees, and in starting in on the big 
work of economy, which we all must do 
sooner or later, we will naturally start 
where the biggest waste has been. We 
will realize that we cannot get the co- 
operative activity of the hands, heads 
and hearts of our employees without first 
giving them the square deal, and we will 
naturally take the attitude that co-opera- 
tion is far better than competition in this 
accomplishment.” 


The Retailers’ Meeting 

One afternoon was devoted to a meet- 
ing of the retail members, at which 
Charles A. Paesch, of Chicago, presided. 
The principal subject discussed was, “Are 
there too ‘many retail bakeries?” Nat- 
urally, much of the time was taken up 
in discussing the various System shops 
that are springing up all over the coun- 
try, and various retailers told how they 
were meeting this competition. It was 
stated that some of the System shops 
are not properly protecting their baked 
goods, and in this respect are not com- 
plying with the sanitary laws of the va- 
rious towns and cities. Where such vio- 
lations of the law are found to exist, it 
was suggested that they be referred to 
the proper authorities. 

One speaker stated that, if bakers 
feared competition of this kind, the best 
thing to do would be to put their own 
shops in such condition that their cus- 
tomers could see their goods being manu- 
factured in sanitary surroundings, An- 
other baker suggested that a reputation 
for quality goods was the best advertise- 
ment any retailer could have. 

Bookkeeping for retailers was dis- 
cussed by H. W. Mersbach, of Chicago. 
Mr. Mersbach told of the system he uses 
in his shop, and the fact that he paid a 
premium to his employees who kept their 
accounts correct. 

C. F. Sanders, of the Armour Dealers’ 
Service Bureau, Chicago, attended the 
retailers’ meeting and made a few perti- 
nent remarks as to how the retailers 
could increase the number of their cus- 
tomers. He recommended advertising as 
a method to increase sales. Another sug- 
gestion he advanced was for bakers to 
use more thought on their display win- 
dows, and to plainly mark prices on their 
products. 





Bread, Our National Food 

Mrs. Claudia Quigley Murphy, of 
New York City, chairman of the advis- 
ory committee of the Women’s National 
Economic Council, made what was de- 
clared by many to be one of the cleverest 
addresses delivered at the convention. 
She gave a brief and interesting history 
of the origin of bread, the different kinds 
that were used through the Middle Ages 
and down to the present time. Mrs. Mur- 

hy told of the part that bread took in the 
faery of the American soldiers and the 
care the government took in providing 
the soldiers’ rations. She added: 

“A hundred years ago mother -baked 
her own bread and father tended to his 
own consequent indigestion. Mother meant 
well enough and father and the boys 
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came in from the fields with a rey 4 > 
ite that overlooked a lot in the. y 
Women used to spend time an 
strength over the kneading and the bak- 
ing of the family b and enough 
nervous energy was wasted in the sus- 
ares of wondering whether or not the 
tech of bread was gone to turn out 
right, to have almost settled the affairs 
of a nation. 

“If it turned out all right on its sched- 
ule of ‘hit-or-miss,’ everything was love- 
ly. If something went wrong with the 
plans or the temperature or the oven 
sulked—as home ovens have been known 
to do—then the family ate it anyway, 
with its bondage of subsequent stomach 
troubles. No one could afford to throw 
away a batch of bread merely because it 
did not turn out right. 

“The baker has released women from 
the slavery of the kitchen and given them 
time to do other and equally necessary 
tasks. They are willing enough to pay 
for the 10c loaf, because it not only gives 
them freedom but it is better bread than 


cellar bakeries—not much. I believe that 
our housewives have recognized the wis- 


expect to ever go- back 
to the old 5c loaf. The value, the qual- 
ity and the production that the r- 
made bread gives them ny their — 
— are willing enough to pay for 
when It is put before them in the proper 
form. For the baking industry has con- 
tributed much more to the general good 
than a better loaf of bread—it has con- 
tributed careful research, skillful experi- 
ence and the most approved of modern 
formulas and eg gern Bread at 10c 
a loaf solves the high cost of living. 
“For women, let me say in passing, are 
not going to lay down the standards they 
raised during the war period. They are 
going to pay still more attention to the 
economies of both home and industries. 
They are glad enough to put the bread- 
baking into specialized hands, and just 
at the present period, when hysterical 
outbursts from undirected and uncon- 
trolled sources are being spread broadcast 





Harry W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, Re-elected Treasurer American 
Association 


mother used to make. Father thought 
that mother’s bread was all right—he did 
not have anything better with which to 
compare it. 

“But the perfectly made, well-baked, 
sweet and wholesome baker’s bread of to- 
day has scrapped the system of the hot 
and tiresome baking day of the home— 
and with reason. Bread-baking is no 
job for a woman. It is a back-breaking 
work for which men have wisely made 
machinery. The baker does no guesswork 
on his bread as mother had to do. He 
knows the exact formula, the necessary 
temperature, the correct dough condi- 
tion and the time for baking. He turns 
out a scientifically perfect loaf of bread. 

“All the science and research and ma- 
chinery and sanitary conditions in bak- 
ing mean better bread—but more ex- 
pense, naturally. Wrapping alone means 
an extra cost. Talking of expenses and 
food prices, the average article of human 
nature is a queer type. You may charge 
a man 10c more for his beefsteak and 
he will pay it without a murmur. He 
will hand out an extra dollar for an ex- 
tra shade on his new cravat willingly, 
but ask for another cent on his loaf of 
bread to help pay the expense of ral 
it up in a sanitary form and he i 
write. to Congress and demand his rights. 

“But he doesn’t want to return to the 
old days of unwrapped bread and the 


anent the high cost of living, you will 
find that our thinking women are paying 
some attention to the causes for the ex- 
cessive costs. 

“Bread is not only one of the most 
nutritious, but is one of the cheapest, 
foods that can be procured. Perhaps a 
bit of educational work in the baking 
industry along this line might not be 
amiss among our women. I am of the 
opinion that we may have overlooked a 
most important factor in this complex of 
discussion on high food’ prices in the 
fact that a use of more bread in our diet 
might not only improve the menu but 
bring down the cost of living. We have 
fallen into the habit of considering bread 
as a sort of a ‘chaser,’ instead of the 
foundation of a meal. 

“Bread and butter is not only a satisfy- 
ing food, but a palatable one—our chil- 
dren know that from instinct. It is a 
food in itself, although we are apt to re- 
gard it rather as a trimming to our 
meals—handy to stuff fowl and roll cro- 
quettes in and make puddings. The good 
old-fashioned - bread pudding has never 
found a serious rival in the modern dain- 
ty trifles of today. The old-fashioned 
bread pudding was not merely a dessert, 
it was a component part of the meal. 
Some one should put a style tag on the 
bread pudding, and bring it back into 
popular notice. 


are finding that out. It is a good lunch- 

eon dish for the brain worker, being sat- 
isfying and nutritious without being a 
too heavy task for the digestion. All © 
varieties of toasts serve to stimulate our 
appetite and, of course, our dietetic 


values, 

“Our old friend, the sandwich, is a 
hard-working member of the bread fam- 
ily that deserves a special mention. In 
a sandwich, with various appetizing fill- 
ers, we have a most concentrated form of 
food. It is easily portable, always ready, 
and generally wins the fight against both 
hunger and expense. In every one of 
them bread is 90 per cent of the food, 
and a well-made sandwich is not an arti- 


cle to be: refused by any hun man. 
—e he will get away with he can 
reach, 


“Why trouble over the high cost of 
living when we can buy a loaf of bread 
at the price it is today? Just a plain 
loaf of bread, for example, with a bit of 
fruit and a glass of milk, makes a well- 
balanced as well as a most desirable ra- 
tion. In a sandwich form it is easil 
prepared and easily eaten, and the tas 
of clearing away after such a meal is 
nil. Truly, this is a state of affairs that 
you gentlemen might well consider in 
giving to the public your assistance in 
downing the high cost of living. 

“Using plenty of good, wholesome 
bread would also bestow a paralyzing 
blow on the cost of high living. 

“No progressive and successful baker 
needs to be told anything about the food 
values of the bread he is baking. Never- 
theless, I am going to spend a bit of 
time here in saying a word or two about 
the wheat berry. It is interesting to oth- 
ers besides the bakers, I feel sure. * The 
wheat berry consists of two parts, the in- 
side heart and the outside shell, and their 
composition is by no means the same. 
The inside of the grain contains both 
carbohydrates and proteins which the 
body needs for sustenance. The outside 
contains the fat and a valuable element 
called vitamine, as well as a portion of 
the mineral salts which the human body 
needs, 

“It follows, therefore, that there are 
different varieties of flour, the so-called 
whole-wheat flour, which contains all that 
there is in the wheat berry—heart, germ, 
bran and all; and the patent flour, in the 
manufacture of which the germ and bran 
are separated from the rest of the wheat 
berry. There is always rather a noisy 
controversy as to which of the two con- 
tributes more to the general health and 
well-being of the consumer. The patent 
flour is more sanitary, and has less ten- 
dency to spoil in storage and in shipping. 
Weight for weight it is higher in carbo- 
hydrates than whole-wheat flour, and has 
enough protein to furnish about half of 
the proteins which an ordinary consumer 
needs in his food. On the other hand, it 
lacks in the fat some of the mineral salts 
and the vitamine of the whole-wheat 
bread. 

“It is to be your job to give to the 
world the best bread it can have, made of 
the best of materials in sanitary bakeries, 
and with that co-operation of skilled 
workmanship and _ intelligent ~ research 
that have already made our wholesome 
American bread famous throughout the 
world. Our soldiers have brought back 
the stories of how often the peasantry of 
France would céme with eggs and butter 
to exchange for what they termed ‘the 
so-beautiful white American bread.’ It 
has now an international fame as well as 
a national fame, and it is your task to 
maintain that high standard that has 
brought it into prominence. 

“We urge bakers to inaugurate and 
carry on an intelligent and persistent 
campaign of ‘Back to Bread’ !” 





Fleischmann Advertising Campaign 

Daniel P. Woolley, advertising man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., ed in- 
terestingly of the national advertising 
campaign undertaken by that company 
to induce the American people to eat 
more bread. He said: 

“We could see many benefits to our- 
selves to be derived from a national cam- 
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“Our position is this: We believe in 
advertising; we believe in it because it 
keeps you alive; it quickens your sales 
organization; it makes you think about 

r business; it makes you more particu- 
ar about your product; it brings you 
more business. 

“We are in a unique position in adver- 
tising our product, inasmuch as yeast 
alone cannot be advertised successfully. 
People do not eat yeast in its finished 
form as a food. They are interested in 
it only to the extent of ‘its function in 
the dough. It is only by advertising 
bread that we can make an appeal to a 
consumer for an increase in consumption 
of yeast. The same applies to the miller 
of flour, the manufacturer of wax paper 
or an oven; in fact, anything that is 
used in the equipment of a bakeshop or 
in the production of a loaf of bread. 

“We felt that our advertisements in 
the national publications of the country, 
~~ the meses, which, if analyzed, 
is, ‘Bread is your best food. Eat more 
of it,’ must appeal to the other allied in- 
dustries producing materials for use di- 
rectly or indirectly in the manufacture 
of bread; that they would have to see 
the advantage of giving universal in- 
dorsement to bread as the best of all 
foods, with the advantage to themselves 
of advertising their particular product 
in the making of bread; in other words, 
putting bread first and their product 
second, 

“All the publicity given today—and it 
is tremendous—to products entering into 
the manufacture of bread could very 
easily be turned toward the common ob- 
ject of increasing its consumption and 
thereby increasing the consumption of 
the secondary product entering into the 
manufacture of the main product— 
bread. If enough — will give good 
advice often enough, the strength of the 
message, pethered through repetition, 
must get it across and make the public 
heed it. 

“In launching this big bread campaign 
we were hopeful for the effect on the 
baking industry. I may be frank and 
say that we felt a change was necessary 
in the character of the general bread- 
advertising being done. In the past, bak- 
ery advertising has, as a rule, been aimed 
primarily at one thing—competition. Its 
particular object has not been an in- 
creased consumption of bread. Much of 
it reads in effect that if you do not eat 
the particular brand of bread adver- 
tised, you are in grave danger, which, of 
course, is a mistake. 

“Advertising of bread should be bigger 
than this. Its first object should be an 
increased consumption of bread—all 
bread. The people of the United States 
do not eat enough bread. There may be 
certain localities where the bread con- 
sumption is fairly high, but taking the 
country as a whole, it is very low. 

“The time will come in the United 
States, and we are commencing to see it 
now, when our menu must be changed. 
We have in the past eaten bountifully of 
a very large variety of foods—everybody 
has had meat three times a day. This 
must be changed. How? . 

“By making bread so delicious, so 
tempting, that people will be tempted to 
eat more and more of it in place of the 
more expensive and often less nutritious 
foods. Right at the present time, it is 
necessary for the American people to seek 
a nourishing and inexpensive daily food. 
Meats are high, and will be higher, even 
though there seems to be no scarcity of 
meat. 

“Advertising we are doing in the na- 
tional magazines of the country is 
gomg to emphasize the fact that bread 

the best food for the human being, no 
matter what the age or condition of life. 
Already it has had the effect of changing 
a great deal of bread advertising done 
by individual members of the Satestry. 
Bread is an easy thing to advertise. It 
is on sale everywhere, and is really estab- 

in the minds of the people as the 
best of foods. What we must do— 
everybody interested directly or indirect- 
ly in bread—is get together and shape 

s belief that the ple have in bread 
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the bakers will localize the thought in the 
national advertising we are doing. 

“Bread is bought for three reasons: 
(1) because it is a delicious, palatable 
ood; (2) because it is wholesome and 
nutritious; (3) because it is today the 
only economical food that can be bought. 
These are the three strongest reasons you 
can use in presenting. an advertising 
campaign to t ublic. They represent 
three desires in food held by the public 
today in demanding a food that is deli- 
cious, wholesome and economical. 


R ip ’f* 

George Dodson, assistant manager of 
the Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, Kan- 
sas City, spoke on the value of the Amer- 
ican association to its members as follows: 

“I want to call your attention to the 
immense value of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry to its mem- 
bers and to all other bakers, and to prove 
to you beyond doubt the association is 
the best investment any baker ever made, 
better than the best oil bet that ever was 
won, and that you gentlemen have had 
cash returns many times the amount of 
your dues to this association, and every 
other payment or expense you have had 
in connection with this association. If, 
to make the proof positive, I refer to in- 
surance, I hope you will pardon me. 

“At the present time and for the last 
few years, no one can question that the 
best brains in the baking industry have 
lent their time and money to the upbuild- 
ing of this institution. But I want to 
call your attention to something that 
three fore-sighted officials of this associa- 
tion (B. Howard Smith, of Kansas City, 
R. B. Ward, of New York, and Lewis 
Kolb, of Philadelphia,) did for your in- 
dustry years ago. 

“These gentlemen (as an insurance 
committee of the bakers’ association), 
finding that the stock insurance compan- 
ies were not giving the baking industry a 
square deal, employed Bruce Dodson, of 
Kansas City, to help them get the right 
kinds of insurance at the lowest possible 
cost. Results, Reciprocal Exchange, 
Kansas City, and Casualty Reciprocal 
Exchange have furnished all kinds of in- 
surance to bakers at cost, every loss or 
claim having been satisfactorily settled 
and promptly paid. Never has a baker 
found it necessary to bring or even 
threaten suit to collect any claim against 
your insurance institutions. 

“These institutions now have assets of 
over $3,000,000, and surplus reserve and 
guaranty fund of over $2,000,000, and 
have returned to policyholders over $2,- 
000,000 in cash savings. The baker trus- 
tees are our good old war-horse B. How- 
ard Smith, of the Consumers’ Bread Co., 
Kansas City; our orator, Jay Burns, of 
Omaha, our past president, S. F. Mc- 
Donald, of the Memphis Bread Co., and 
my good personal friend, O. C. Miessler, 
secretary of the Schulze Baking Co., of 
Chicago. 

“During the year 1919 bakers of the 
United States will do about $600,000 in 
business through these two insurance or- 
ganizations of their own, and the two 
exchanges will save the bakers of this 
country over $200,000 during the year 
1919. Think of the bakers of this coun- 
try saving over $200,000 a year on one 
item of their expense, just because they 
have maintained this valuable association, 
which made it possible to form their own 
insurance organization and protect their 
own interests. 

“I have only mentioned one of these 
great benefits that you have had by main- 
taining your association. You men know 
of the numerous other and even more im- 
portant benefits that you have secured 
through your membership here. 

“To my mind, a baker who is not a 
member of this association, or who does 
not support it with his time and money, 
is like a chicken with its head cut off, 
because he is unable to feed on the best 
advice and knowledge existing in the bak- 
ing industry. Now, gentlemen, let me 
urge that you loyally support your val- 
uable association, complete the subscrip- 
tion to the Institute of Baking, and a 
ready to meet any other calls which this 
association may make upon you. 

“Let the association spend all the mon- 
Pa it needs and, regardless of how much 

at may be, if you will also support your 
own insurance institution, I wil guaran- 
tee that you will save more money on this 
one item of expense than the whole cost 
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of maintaining your association to the 
highest point of efficitncy. I thank you.” 


Executive Committee Report 

The executive committee turned in an 
exhaustive report of its activities for the 
year. It referred at length to everything 
of importance that had transpired dur- 
ing the year affecting the baking trade, 
the various meetings of the executive 
committee, action taken toward a na- 
tional publicity campaign, and of work 
done in co-operation with the Grain Cor- 
poration. 

An extract from the report follows: 

“The outstanding accomplishments of 
the convention year just closing are the 
important and conclusive steps taken in 
the American Institute project and the 
working out of a plan to federalize bak- 
ery organizations in the United States so 
that there may be unity and co-operation 
of action throughout the country in all 
matters of general concern to the baker. 

“The committee regards this work as 
of the utmost importance to the industry, 
but wishes our members and all mem- 
bers of bakers’ organizations to under- 
stand that it is a task of large propor- 
tions which it will take several years per- 
haps to fully accomplish, as well as a 
large part of the time and funds at the 
disposal of our administrative force.” 





Side Lights on the Convention 

The national association added 127 new 
members last year. 

The association spent $10,300 in con- 
nection with the Chicago strike. 

The absence of Frank Middleton, of 
Marion, Ind., was commented upon. 

The executive committee in future will 
be known as the board of directors. 

William M. Regan, of Minneapolis, 
acted as chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. 

The secretary’s and treasurer’s reports 
show the association to be in a healthy 
financial condition. 

The labor situation prevented the at- 
tendance of many bakers who usually do 
not miss a national convention. 

The election of Lewis F. Bolser, of 
Minneapolis, as a director at large was 
x men 4 pleasing to the northwestern 
delegates. 

A letter from the Railroad Adminis- 
tration read at the convention asked the 
bakers, in ordering flour, to take max- 
imum carloads and thereby assist in pre- 
venting a car shortage. 

The proposition to change the name of 
the association to the American Bakers’ 
Association was defeated by a vote of 
24 to 23. The objection to the present 
name is its unwieldy length. 

The spontaneous and enthusiastic wel- 
come accorded Julius Barnes when he ap- 
peared on the platform testified to the 
manner in which the bakers regard his 
handling of the nation’s food supplies. 

The relation of wages to the cost of liv- 
ing was discussed by Dr. Adolph C. 
Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board. 
He deplored the doctrine of the extrem- 
ists, and advocated the adoption of a 
more moderate system of living. 

The association passed a resolution ex- 
pressing its belief that the best interests 
of the shippers, the general public and 
the employees themselves -will be served 
by having privately owned and operated 
railroads. Express companies were also 
included in the resolution. 

President Ward was presented with a 
silver loving cup by his friends in the 
association in recognition of the splendid 
services he has rendered the trade dur- 
ing his incumbency. The presentation 
was made by Samuel F. McDonald, of 
Memphis, Tenn., in his own inimitable 
style. 

Every one was pleased to see George 
S. Ward, president of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, and 
Eugene Lipp, president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, on the 
platform together. Harmonious rela- 
tions exist between the two national as- 
sociations, and they are working together 
in every way possible. 

M. A. Gray, chemist for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., discussed briefiy the 
baking quality of flour produced from the 
1919 spring wheat crop. He said that 
there is a wider range in percentage of 
gluten on this year’s crop than usual, but 
that the quality of the gluten in general 
is good, and that the miller who is able 
to make an intelligent selection of his 
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wheat is in a position to produce a very 
satisfactory flour for his customers. C. O. 
Case, president of the New England 
Flour Co., Boston, followed Mr. Gray, 
and told of his experiences with this 
year’s southwestern crop. 

Much regret was expressed over the 
absence of Major Paul J. Stern, who was 
prevented from attending, on account of 
illness. A resolution was passed express- 
ing to Major Stern the pride the baking 
industry of America felt in being so well 
and ably represented in the American 
Expeditionary Forces under General 
Pershing in France by a former director 
and vice-president of the association. 
Major Stern attained the highest com- 
mand and the highest responsibility of 
any volunteer American officer, dealing 
solely with the production of bread for 
the armies. He is now in the South re- 
cuperating. . 


- 


Rosert T. Beatty. 


Notes on Associate Members 

Members of the allied trades were 
greatly in evidence; the total of those 
attending likely exceeded 450. 

Those present from the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, were Charles Vog- 
tel, J. F. Armstrong, E. P. Mitchell and 
A. J. Majors, 

F. L. Ward, representative of the 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., 
was present. This was the only Pacific 
Coast mill represented. 

The Keystone Oven Co., which is in- 
troducing a rack oven, gave away walk- 
ing canes as souvenirs. George J. Conoly 
represented this concern. 

R. E. Williams, of Williams & Holt, 
flour brokers, Reading, Pa., attended. 
He was en route to the Southwest to 
visit his mill connections. 

The American Diamalt Co.’s_ contin- 
gent were Walter D. Phillips, C. H. Van 
Cleef, John Ade, John Becker, Jr., John 
J. Sullivan, H. B. Pearson. 

Representatives of Wisconsin mills at- 
tending were Herman F. Wright, Wis- 
consin Milling Co., and R. M. Richards, 
Stratton-Ladish Milling Co. 

A. N. Apple, sales-manager Eflorose 
Sugar Co., was accompanied by Mrs. Ap- 
ple. A. M. Breckler, vice-president of 
this concern, also was present. 

R. L. Corby, of the Corby Co., was 
present. He always attends the large na- 
tional bakers’ conventions. He was ac- 
companied by Maxwell C. Klein, 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, had 
several representatives present, among 
them T. L. Jordan, Arthur Berret, W. 
J. Meade, E. O. Lancaster, W. Van 
Dusen. 

The many friends of William (Billy) 
F. Grimm, of the Fleischmann Co., were 
delighted to see him once more attend- 
ing conventions. .They gave him a hearty 
welcome. 

Those attending from the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. were John S.° Pillsbury, 
first vice-president, Fred Chandler, W. 
A. Coffman, E. A. Allan, J. Dugan, M. 
A. Gray, E. A. Henderson. 

George A, Daut, well known to the 
flour trade for some years, but now rep- 
resenting the National Oven Co., Beacon, 
N. Y., was present. David Hanna, the 
general manager, was with him. 

H. R. Ward (sales department, Min- 
neapolis), J. F. Brown (manager Pitts- 
burgh office), J. J. Fitzgerald and A. T. 
Moore attended in the interests of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

“Bill” Sherman, of the Sherman Bak- 
ing Co., well-known bakers of Butler, 
Pa., gave a dinner party to a number of 
his friends at one of the downtown Ital- 
ian restaurants. It was a great success. 

John Jaburg, president of the Jaburg- 
Miller Co., Inc., the well-known New 
York bakery equipment house, visited the 
convention and made a two weeks’ trip, 
calling on the trade before returning 
east. 

George P. Reuter, general manager of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., brought his usual 
large party from New York, which num- 
bered about 25. H. N. Weinstein, the 
Chicago manager of this company, also 
attended. 

Roy Purchase and Fred C. Ropte, rep- 
resenting, respectively, The Interstate 
Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, and the 
flour and feed department of the Mein- 
rath Brokerage . Minneapolis, were 
visitors at the convention. 

The Falk American Potato Flour 
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Corp., Pittsburgh, gave away samples of 
potato flour. O. James nell 
), Lee Roush, head o ical 
department, Adolph Frey, J. E. Roush 
and Carl Feldhusen were present. - 
William Evans, manager Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, reported business ex- 
cellent. He had with him W. A. Free- 
man and J. P. McNally, also a great dis- 
play of advertising specialties, in con- 
nection with this company’s well-known 
bread brands. 

The Pabst Brewing Co. (malt extract 
department) was represented by its sales- 
manager, F. H. Squier, J. J. Vogel and 
EF. Recht. This concern made its initial 
bow on this occasion at bakers’ conven- 
tions, in connection with its malt extract, 
“Fermentone.” 

Jacob Thurman, connected with the 
flour trade of Boston, attended the con- 
vention to meet Charles Vogtel, secre- 
tary of the Eagle Roller Mills Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. He recently made arrange- 
ments to take over the mill’s agency in 
that territory. 

Other flour mills represented: Leder- 
er Milling Co., Cleveland, by A. O. Led- 
erer; Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., by R. R. Sanborn; Wathen Milling 
Co., Louisville, by T. M. Chivington; 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, by Truman 
W. Brophy, Jr. 

Oven concerns were represented by 
Mrs. H. O. Bennett, Arthur W. Fosdyke, 
J. W. Hicklin, Hubbard Oven Co; J. I. 
Marshall, Jack Faulds, Middleby-Mar- 
shall Oven Co; C. W. Rossow, I. J. 
White, Petersen Oven Co; C. W. Helm, 
Helm-Built Oven Co. 

Among those present from the North- 
west, was T. E. Tybering, St. Paul, who 
handles bakery equipment and malt sup- 
plies. He recently entered into an agree- 
ment with the Pabst Brewing Co. to in- 
troduce “Fermentone” throughout the 
Northwest and northern Wisconsin. 

Frank J. Allen, recently in charge of 
the Pittsburgh office of the Bay State 
Milling Co., visited the convention for a 
day en route to Winona, Minn. He has 
lately been appointed sales-manager of 
the company. Ernest A. Roeber, man- 
ager of the company’s Chicago office, and 
F. L. MeNutt, were also present. 

Julius Fleischmann, president of the 
Fleischmann Co., spent some time at the 
convention. Others from this company 
present were J. Wilshire, H. R. New- 
comb, Hugh Cahill, F. E. Clarke, Wil- 
liam F. Grimm, George P. Delauney, J. 
E. Wihlfahrt, Charles Varney, J. Miller, 
D. P. Wooley and Dr. R. E. Lee. 

The golf tournament held to compete 
for the famous “Lockwood Tin Cup,” and 
which took place a day or so prior to 
the convention at the Evanston and 
Skokie Golf Clubs, was a great success. 
Nineteen bakers and members of the al- 
lied trades participated. George De 
Groat, of Syracuse, finally won the hon- 
ors from Henry Stude, who held the 
cup during the past year. 

Prominent flour brokers and jobbers in 
attendance: W. H. Holaday, Harry B. 
Apple, Columbus, Ohio; L. J. Weitz- 
man, J. J. Kelly, Weitzman Flour Co., 
Chicago; P. G. Ruehlman, Ruehlman 
Flour Co., Cincinnati; Jesse C. Stewart, 
A. C. Sturteyvant, H. Spriggs, Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh; Samuel Mc- 
Koewn, Fred Lang, W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., Frank H. Knighton, Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York; Otis Dur- 
bin, W. S. Lewis, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago; 
George W. Hoyland, George W. Hoyland 
Flour Co., Kansas City. 

Managers and representatives of Kan- 
sas ard Nebraska flour mills present: 
August J. Bulte, W. C. Tench, The Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation; Harry 
Bresky, Otto Bresky, J. B. M. Wilcox, 
William Gross, Seaboard Milling Co; 
Grant C. De Groat, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc; Edward Stone, Security 
Flour Mills Co; George Boyle, The Abi- 
lene Flour Mills Co; J. H. Shinnick, 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co; A. S. 
Cain, Wm. Kelly Milling Co; John W. 
Cain, W. C. Douglas, Midland Milling 
Co; Bruce F. Young, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co; H. E. Brooks, Jr., Harper 
Flour Mills Co; Martin E, Ismert, C. S. 
Gilbert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; 
Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co; J. 
O. Laird, Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 
and F. Earl Roth, Gooch Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

J. H. Woolridge made up a special car 
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com, chiefly of bakers from Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore and oth- 
er points. Some of those travelling by 
this route were Albert Schulteis, L. S. 
Ulman, William Berens, bakers, of Wash- 
ington; Charles Schmidt, Frank Miller, 
W. H. Koester, George Muhly, F. Muel- 
ler, bakers, of Baltimore; Jacob Her- 
schey, baker, York, Pa; George Huber, 
baker, Wilmington, Del; Joseph Hutchin- 
son, George Connoly, J. J. Regan, Phil- 
adelphia, bakers; A. J. Will, August 
Maag Co;.J. A. H. Andes, International 
Co; O. R. Read, D. D. Strite, Read Ma- 
chinery Co; J. E. Allan, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; T. L. Jordan, P. Ballantine 
& Sons; George Mahla, Werner & Pfleid- 
erer Co; D. Hanna, National Oven Co; 
C. C. MacBurney, Edward Katzinger 
Co. 

Other members of the flour-milling 
trade from the Northwest were: Guy A. 
Thomas, William Morris, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; R. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co; W. G. Gooding, Fred L. Peterson, 
S. N. Emery, W. J. Jennison Co; A. L. 
Makley, Big Diamond Milling Co; Frank- 
lin Edwards,. W. F. Steele, Marshall 
Milling Co; S. C. Petersen, Mystic Mill- 
ing Co; F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield Mill- 
ing Co; J. W. Shadewell, R. Phythian, 
J. H. Gercke, Commander Mill Co; H. 
B. Eggers, Jr., Grafton Roller “Mill Co; 
E. E. Lewis, C. S. Christensen Co; Ira 
B. Johnston, J. H. Gates, New Prague 
Flour Mills Co; W. H. Stokes, Jr., Stokes 
Milling Co; Paul E. Lambe, Empire 
Milling Co; Harvey Owens, Listman 
Mills; P. A. Murphy, M. P. Evans, 
Charles C. Syphers, The Century Milling 
Co; J. F. Diefenbach, J. M. Quilty, St. 
Paul Milling Co; W. S. Preyer, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co; D. C. Graham, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co; W. B. Webb, 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 

Others prominently known in the bak- 
ers’ machinery and supply line attending 
were Oliver I. Hansen, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co; William N. Elwood, Paul 
Franke, F. Streich, A. Katzenberg, Union 
Wrapping Machine Co; F. X. Lauterbur, 
F. C. Black, Peerless Bread Machine Co; 
T. W. Remmers, W. S. Amidon, Edward 
Schaumburg, Paul Chapman, American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co; G. Eichman, Ho- 
bart Mfg. Co; L. M. Dawson, Collis Prod- 
ucts Co; F. W. Lietzow, Natural Dry 
Milk Co; F. W. Church, D. W.: Smith, 
Colborne Mfg. Co; W. E, Fay, Champion 
Machinery Co; Ben B. George, M. F. 
Tracy, Procter & Gamble Co; Edward 
Katzinger, Arthur Katzinger, W. R. But- 
ler, C. C. MacBurney, Edward Katzinger 
Co; O. H. Ruh, J. L. Sporer, R. G. 
Lockhart, Advance Malt Products Co; 
W. E. Long, E. Morris, P. Wielatz, R. 
C. Gano, B. M. Koenigsberg, W. E. Long 
Co; James A. Greenlee, E, L. Kelly, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

A. S. Purves. 


Among the Bakers 

Canada sent a delegation of six bakers. 

Thirty-eight states and Canada were 
represented by bakers. 

R. R. Beamish and W. E. Long jour- 
neyed in from Los Angeles, Cal. 

N. F. Burger, Billings, and R. W. 
Osenbrug, Butte, came from Montana. 

Delaware, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, and Vermont each had 
one baker present. 

N. E. Drake, of Drake Bros. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was a prominent whole- 


‘ sale cake baker present. 


Illinois had the largest delegation, 73 
bakers registering. Pennsylvania had 34, 
Indiana 40, and Ohio 30. 

W. F. Geller, Fort Wayne, ex-presi- 
dent of the Indiana association, never 
misses a national meeting. 

Fred Busse, South Bend, Ind., invited 
the trade out to see his new $100,000 bak- 
ery, which started up that week. 

In the Oregon party were E. F. David- 
son, C. E. Foster, and J. A. Wright, all 
of Portland, and H. H. Korn, from 
Eugene. 

E. A. Dexter, Springfield, and L. G. 
Hathaway, Cambridge, were prominent 
wholesale bakers present from Massa- 
chusetts, 

John C. Schinkel, Jersey City, repre- 
sented the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., and took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

A. P. Strietman, of George H. Striet- 
man’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, prominent 
in cracker-baking circles, mixed among 
the crowd. 


Herman Koch, of J. Koch & Sons, 
Brighton, N. Y., returned home from 
the navy in time to attend the national 
pantie | Ae : 


Many young men in the trade made 
their appearance for the first time at a 
national convention, and were made to 
feel at home. j 

J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., keeper 
of the funds for the Southeastern Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, let noth- 
ing escape him. 

Wy. P. Walsh, head of the Walsh Bak- 
ing Co., Evansville, Ind., had his son, 
W. R. Walsh, with him. This was Mr. 
Walsh, Jr.’s first national convention. 

H. Weil, of the H. Weil Baking Co., 
New Orleans, while attendinng the con- 
vention, placed an order for a big ad- 
ee campaign with the W. E. Long 

0. 


W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
president of the Potomac States of the 
Baking Industry, carried away a bunch 
of suggestions to put into that organiza- 
tion. 

George West, White River Junction, 
Vt., invited the bakers to be present at 
the annual convention of the New Eng- 
land states, to be held at Boston, Oct. 
27-29. 

A. Geilfus, ex-president of the South- 
eastern association, with his family, from 
Spartanburg, S. C., continued their jour- 
ney on to Milwaukee to visit Mr. Geilfus’ 
brother. 

Alex Benson, of Missoula, Mont., and 
president of the Montana State Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, went home with 
new ideas to boost the membership of his 
organization. 

Carl F. Gartner, Battle Creek, Charles 
H. Lawrence, Lansing, and E. D. Strain, 
Battle Creek, were ex-presidents of the 
Michigan Association of the Baking In- 
dustry present. 

David Ackerman, Spokane, Peter Fin- 
son, W. P. Matthaei and Mortimer Mill- 
er, Tacoma, Harry Mosler and G. E. 
Rasmussen, Seattle, made up the Wash- 
ington delegation. 

Albert Spellsburg, prominent baker at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and manager of the 
West Virginia Macaroni Co., at that 
place, was alert to get information on 
the macaroni business. 

Seventeen bakers journeyed from be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains to attend the 
meeting. Twelve of them came from the 
Pacific Coast, with Montana contribut- 
ing three and Colorado two. 

A. G. Reck, Columbus, and Hector 
Urquhart, Springfield, looked in on the 
meeting as ex-presidents of the Tri-State 
Master Bakers’ Association, comprising 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

Harry D. Tipton, of the Shults Bread 
Co., New York City, received $2,500 in 
Liberty Bonds for his services as advis- 
er to the Food Administration in the in- 
terest of the baking industry. 

L. S. Ulman and William Berens, 
Washington, D. C., hurried home to head 
off a delegation from the local union in 
demanding an increase in wages. They 
were successful in their efforts. 

William Deininger, president of the 
General Baking Co., with Vice-President 
Frank R. Shepard, and ex-Vice-President 
John E.. McKinney, greeted their many 
friends on the convention floor. 

Richard Meyer and Nathan Sikkelee, 
of the Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, 
N. J., continued their trip to the Pacific 
Coast to inspect some baking machin- 
ery and ovens in operation there. 

W. A. King, of King & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and who has a lifelong job as 
guardian of the funds of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Master Bak- 
ers, was one of the veterans present. 

George F. Bower, Pottsville, Pa. ex- 
president of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion and a former member of the nation- 
al executive committee, attended the 
meeting after an absence of five years. 

Ben S. Weil, Cincinnati, Charles Stol- 
zenbach, Lima, Harry Meyer, Columbus, 
John Hartlaub, Cincinnati, and Frank A. 
Baker, Zanesville, were ex-presidents of 
the Ohio Master Bakers’ Association pres- 
ent. 

Albert Schulteis, general manager of 
the Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co. 
Washington, D. C., journeyed into Wis- 
consin to visit a few automobile concerns, 
and manufacturers selling to the pie in- 
dustry. 

William H. Shafer, the newly appoint- 
ed business manager of the reorganized 





Cincinnati Master Bakers’ Association, at- 
tended his first convention, and learned 
many things to put into force in his or- 
ganization. 

W. J. Travis, Bridgeport, Conn.,. and 
T. A. M Ps a. Yi Ala., presi- 
dents of their state associations, are 
thorough organization men, and explained 
the progress they are making in getting 
new members. E 

C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, secretary of 
the Indiana Association of the B 
Industry, gave out some good advice on 
how to get the bakers interested in or- 
ganization work and, incidentally, in- 
crease the membership. 

William Elwarner, Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the City Baking Co., whose com- 
pany recently increased its capital stock 
to $100,000, was looking for new ideas to 
embody into the large addition to his 
plant now under construction. 

Phil Schambach, Covington, viee-presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Association of the 
Baking industry, has his eye on the 
presidency of that organization, and invit- 
ed his many friends to their annual con- 
vention to be held at Hopkinsville. 

W. A. Thomas, Auburn, Ind., presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Association of the 
Baking Industry, and proprietor of a 
string of moving-picture houses, spent 
a few days at the meeting and then hur- 
ried off to a moving-picture convention. 

Horace Crider, Homestead, Pa; Albert 
Schulteis, Washington, D. C; George M. 
Muhly, Baltimore; Leo Koestler, 
Vicksburg, Miss; and Gus E, Rasmussen, 
Seattle, Wash., were presidents of their 
state associations that were very much 
in evidence at the meetings. 

C. F. Yaeger, formerly with the Stein- 
Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, and secretary of 
the American Association of Bakery Su- 
perintendents, which went out of busi- 
ness with this year’s convention, is now 
with Stroehmann’s Vienna bakery, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., as superintendent. 

Paul Schulze, Chicago; George M. 
Haffner, Fort Wayne, Ind; William M. 
Regan, Minneapolis; B. Howard Smith, 
Kansas City; Jay Burns, Omaha; George 
F. Clark, Jamestown, N. Y;.S. F. Me- 
Donald, Memphis; and Henry Stude, 
Houston, Texas, were among the past 
presidents in attendance. : 

Ex-President George S. Ward, with a 
party of friends, sailed immediately aft- 
er the convention for England, to in- 
spect some new labor-saving machinery. 
In the party were J. B. Arthur, vice- 
president of the Ward Baking Co., and 
Elmer Baker, of Joseph Baker’s, Ltd. 
Messrs. Ward and Arthur were accom- 
panied by their wives. 

The pie bakers held a short session 
which was not very well advertised, and 
very few knew anything about it until 
after it was over. Pie bakers came long 
distances for this meeting, only to be in- 
formed that the meeting was over in that 
particular branch of the trade. The pie 
bakers are planning on holding a meeting 
some time in November at Philadelphia. 
All pie bakers interested should get in 
touch with J. C. Hutchinson, of the 
Hutchinson Baking Co., 3204 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Bakers were much interested in the 
fifth annual national exposition of chem- 
ical industries held during the week at 
the Coliseum and First Regiment Ar- 
mory. Those having laboratories in con- 
nection with their plants, as well as many 
others, visited the exposition. Manufac- 
turers selling to the baking trade and ex- 
hibiting at the chemical exposition were 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago; Armstrong 
Cork & Insulating Co., Pittsburgh; Wer- 
ner & Pfleiderer Co., Saginaw, Mich; 
Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
and J, H. Day Co., Cincinnati. 

J. Harry Wootrrince. 





Bakers Supplied With Flour 


The Philadelphia manager of a large 
spring wheat mill says: “Bakers in our 
territory are well supplied with flour. 
Believe they all have enough to last them 
until after Jan. 1. Very little buying be- 
ing done now. We hear considerable dis- 
cussion of the subject of bread consump- 
tion, and after talking with bakers and 
retail grocers we have about come to the 
conclusion that more bread is being con- 
sumed. 

“Occasionally we run across a buyer 
who thinks we are going to have lower 
prices soon, but the trade generally seems 
to have faith in today’s values.” 











Loxvon, Evc., Oct, 1—Operative bak- 
ers, after a few weeks’ of new 
conditions under the arbitration award 
which followed the strike, are won- 
dering whether the settlement is, from 
their point of view, as satisfactory as it 
appeared when first issued; if it really 
improves the conditions as they were 
Sefore the strike. The arbitration was 
conducted under what is called “wages 
(temporary regulation) acts, 1918-19,” 
and the terms therefore acquire legal 
status at once. 

In all the large towns the working con- 
ditions and wages regulations have been 
frankly accepted, and wages have been 
raised by $1.20 per week cporenioenn 
But the keen employers have necessarily 
become a little more exacting as to the 

at which the work is done, and 
kind of labor employed on it. 

In pre-strike times the operatives could 
practically make their own conditions of 
work, and were subjected to the mini- 
mum of supervision from the co Ty ge 
so long as the goods were right, and 
ready for dispatch at the proper time. 

In most bakeries drastic reconstruction 
has begun. If the slow or indifferent 
men have not yet been dismissed, their 
weaknesses have been duly noted, and 
they are likely to make room for men 
more active and willing, when the em- 
ployers find the opportunity. But a more 
potent expedient for economy has been 
discovered by a careful analysis of the 
work to be done in each case and the 
adoption of a modified form of “scien- 
tific management.” 

Hitherto all sorts of odd jobs, like 
cleaning and greasing tins, scaling flour, 
carrying bread, etc., have been under- 
taken by skilled bakers, in the usual rou- 
tine of the work. The plan being devel- 
oped now is to so arrange the work that 
the high-priced baker confines his activ- 
ities to operations requiring special skill, 
while preparatory work is done by young 
men or women obtainable at a lower 
rate of pay. Machine-tending is being 
gradually transferred to the latter. The 
arrangement will ultimately cause unem- 
ployment for men who now consider 
themselves skilled bakers. 

One large employer informs me that, 
by carefully adjusting the work in this 
way, he expects to actually reduce the 
wa bill, from what it was before the 
strike, for the same amount of work 
done. 

INTERPRETATIONS OF THE AWARD 

In the claims made by the operatives, 
a 48-hour week was demanded, “each day 
to stand by itself.” In the arbiters’ 
award, an ordinary week of 48 hours is 
granted, and “one hour a day may be car- 
ried forward, but not more than four 
hours in any one week.” In another par- 
agraph it is stated that “overtime is to 
be paid at the rate of time and a quar- 
ter for the first two hours, and time and 
a half thereafter.” 

These regulations are being interpreted 
in various ways. In some districts the 
assumption is that if an employer de- 
sires his men to work, say, 11 hours on 
Saturday, and nine hours on Monday, he 
must obtain these extra hours by only 
requiring seven hours on three days of 
the same week, or otherwise arranging 
short days so that the full week, includ- 
ing overtime, shall not exceed 52 hours. 
In some districts in which the union is 
very strong, such as Manchester, the men 
have agreed to work two hours extra 
each day, at the time and a quarter rate, 
and the excess time, as required on Sat- 
urday, at the same rate for the first two 
hours; the remaining overtime at time 
and a half. 

This arrangement suits the employer, 
as it slightly cheapens the overtime, which 
unfortunately is a necessity until more 
ovens and other equipment can be ob- 
tained. But the strong poin! about the 
arrangement is that it enables the work- 
men to draw considerably more wages 
than if the first interpretation of the 


award were adupicd. 1¢y do not ob- 
ject to overtime on principle. As a 


matter of’ fact, the terms relating to 
overtime are not being rigidly observed. 
The workmen are pleased enough to 
con hte bleedin Beaton Coed 

rter erally are sensible enoug' 
fo come to terms with thelr individual 








employers, on such conditions as will suit 
r individual establishments. 


AN ABSURD RULING 

Now that the price of a 4-lb loaf is 
19c, the 1-lb loaf must necessarily be 
sold for 5c. As this was the price pre- 
viously, provided that 2-lb loaves at 9c 
were on sale at the same time, there is 
no advance on the one pound. Many 
people do not buy large loaves, but pre- 
fer to buy one pound of cut bread. The 
baker has no advantage from such sale, 
but on the contrary has extra trouble and 
risk. As one pound of bread is not, ac- 
cording to the latest ruling from the 
food office, a “l-lb loaf” it does not 
come within the special clause which al- 
lows the baker to charge a half cent more 
for it than the rate settled for the larger 
loaves. As the baker cannot split a half 
cent, he is to lose a quarter cent on each 
pound of cut bread he sells, the price 
fixed being only 41,c. 

This is the remarkable decision given 
in a case submitted to the department as 
a test. Some young man there has evi- 
dently been puzzled as to what reply he 
should make to:the query when he re- 
ceived it, and, on the off chance, he dis- 
pensed this bit of wisdom and law. The 
net result will be that nervous bakers will 
refuse to sell cut bread. The majority 
are likely to take no notice, and will con- 
tinue to sell a pound of cut bread at the 
same price as a pound loaf. Traders 
have lost all respect for the law of gov- 
ernment departments, and are weary of 
the whole performance. 


VICTORY EXHIBITION 

There is nothing very original about 
the title, “Victory Exhibition,” but no 
one seems ashamed enough yet to shun 
a phrase so hackneyed. This year’s Bak- 
ers and Confectioners’ Exhibition, just 
over, was, from, nearly every point of 
view, a great success. Most important 
in the commercial sense is the fact that 
traders who had the courage to take up 
stands there did extremely well. 

Bakers were on the lookout for new 
machinery and materials, and kept their 
orders, to see what improvements the ex- 
hibition might show. There were no very 
pronounced novelties in the machinery 
line, but those shown had quite a su- 
perior finish. 

The bread-molding machines attract- 
ing most attention were English machines 
of the “spindle” type. The pieces of 
dough are simply rolled on a thin spin- 
dle, which, by the proper action, is with- 
drawn when the manipulation is com- 
plete. There were several modifications 
of this type, but all practically con- 
trolled by one patentee, although pro- 
duced by different firms. 

There were two American machine 
firms whose goods attracted a great deal 
of attention. Both report excellent busi- 
ness results. There was an absence of 
working demonstrations on this occasion. 
The usual bread and confectionery com- 
petitions were very successful. 

Joun Kmxktanp. 





Bakery Firms Under Fire 

Charging a series of fraudulent repre- 
sentations to the public in the sale of its 
stocks, the Federal Trade Commission 
has issued formal complaint of unfair 
competition against the Ward & Mackey 
Biscuit Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. The com- 
mission alleges the concern’s stock is “of 
little, if any, value.” 

The name “Ward & Mackey Biscuit 
Co.,” the complaint alleges, was assumed 
because of its resemblance to the “Ward- 
Mackey Co.,” the successful predecessor 
of the present Ward Baking Co., one of 
the largest bakery concerns in the United 
States. 

The concern was cited to make an- 
swer before the commission, in Wash- 
ington, Nov. 4. 





Maryland Association Meeting 
The Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry was in session Oct. 7 at the 
Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, with Presi- 
dent George E. Muhly in the chair. About 
60 were present. M. F. McHenry, su- 
rvisor of agencies for the Fleischmann 
. Spoke on the “Eat More Bread” 
slogan, and plans were discussed for a 


BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 








feocy Milford, pees pa Pie oo 
ment of Old Dutch Market, Inc., Henry 
Hohengarten, superintendent White Cross 
bakery, and J. H. Wool of the 
chemistry department of George 
Washington University, came over from 
Washington, and all addressed the meet- 
ing. association is in favor of the 
adoption of a legalized standard loaf of 
bread to weigh one pound when baked. 
Caries H. Dorsey. 


DOINGS AT WASHINGTON 


Business with Bakers Increasing—Many 
Shops Being Enlarged—Employees Ask 
Another Advance in Wage Schedule | 


The campaign under way urging the 
public to eat more bakers’ bread is evi- 
dently having its effect in Washington, 
for bakers report an increase in sales 
of baked goods. They are preparing for 
a big holiday business, when cakes and 
a special line of goods will be featured, 
and say they must have more help, as it 
will require all their regular force to 
turn out bread for the increased trade. 
There has been no reduction in the price 
of bread, and bakers do not expect any. 

The continued demand on the part of 
the public for better bread is forcing the 
baker to demand higher grades of flour, 
and the trade shows a decided prefer- 
ence along this line. The public is be- 
coming educated to the fact that bread 
is not dear, as compared to other items 
of food. One of the strongest indica- 
tions that excellent business is looked for 
from now on is the number of bakeries in 
the city which are either being enlarged, 
will be enlarged in the near future or in 
which new machinery is being installed. 

The latest announcement comes from 
the Charles Schneider Baking Co., on I 
Street N.W., whose plant now covers 
about a quarter of an acre of ground. 
This company recently bought five small 
buildings adjoining its plant to be used 
for future expansion, and has just com- 
pleted the installation of a complete 
automatic outfit of bread-making ma- 
chinery. The addition to be built will 
be equipped with modern labor-saving 
machinery, and the capacity increased 
approximately 100 per cent. 





EGG SUBSTITUTES UNDER BAN 


The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a warning against so-called egg 
substitutes under various trade names, 
which in no sense take the place of eggs 
in baking. At the same time, the depart- 
ment has no criticism to make of egg 
products, which are used extensively by 
all bakers. The latter have been found 
to be highly valuable in baking, and of- 
fer an enormous saving over the use of 
fresh eggs. Their value is recognized, 
and they should not be confused with 
substitutes. 

The department announces that it an- 
alyzed and made baking tests with most 
of the preparations which are claimed by 
manufacturers to do the work of eggs, 
and that they have been found lacking. 
Bakers are urged to use fresh eggs or a 
strictly egg product, of which there are 
several excellent ones on the market, if 
they wish to be sure of getting good re- 
sults. 


JOURNEYMEN BAKERS MAKE NEW DEMAND 


Demands for increased wages have 
been made by bakery hands upon their 
employers. Employing bakers are con- 
siderably upset by this turn of affairs 
in the labor situation, particularly with 
the bakers now in their employ, as they 
were recently granted an increased wage 
scale which, under a contract entered into 
at the time, was for a period of one year, 
and will not expire until May 1, 1920. 

Only five months after the contract 
had been signed the employees demanded 
another substantial raise. The present 
scale is $5.12 for eight hours of day and 
$5.92 for eight hours of night work, with 
time and a half for overtime. Wagon 
drivers operate on a commission basis, 
and their earnings are large, due to the 
high price of baked goods and the com- 
salgobieh paid. It is said by employing 
bakers that some drivers have been earn- 
ing as high as $7,500 yearly, and some 
men operating pie wagons running to the 
near-by army cantonments have passed 
this figure. 

When the demands were presented to 
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the employing bakers, they immediately 
took steps to block the attempt to raise 
wa, at this time. They gave the 
un everything it demanded in the last 
contract, and it must wait until the ex- 


piration of the present one before its 
request will be considered. 


ANOTHER OLD DUTCH MARKET STORE 

The Dupont Circle store of the Old 
Dutch Market, Inc., was opened Oct. 11, 
It is housed in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Walker-Hughes Market 
Co., which conducted business on this 
site for 35 years, and is stocked with 
goods sold by the company’s chain of 
grocery establishments throughout Wash- 
ington. A feature of the new store is a 
bakery on the second floor, with one cor- 
ner of the first floor fitted up as a sales 
department, a revolving oven in the plate 
glass window giving the public a full 
view of the baking of “Old Dutch” 
bread. 

Caroline B. King, of the Philadelphia 
University Extension Society, dietitian 
to the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France, and a well-known writer on 
culinary and household subjects, has 
joined the forces of the Old Ditch Mar- 
ket, Inc., and will be at the head of the 
domestic science department started by 
the company. She will visit all stores of 
the company and give demonstrations on 
how to prepare foods, and will also open 
a cooking school at the Dupont Circle 
store. 

At an executive meeting of the officers 
it was decided to close all of its stores in 
the District of Columbia on Saturday 
evenings at 6 o’clock, beginning Oct. 18. 

The first edition of the Holland Bell, 
a weekly publication relating to the in- 
terests of the employees of the company, 
is off the press, filled with newsy para- 
graphs and editorials on subjects of in- 
terest. 





NOTES 


William Koster, of the National Pie 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been here in- 
specting local pie bakeries, 

Mendel Behrend, superintendent of 
the Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., is 
on a trip through Virginia, buying ap- 
ples for his firm. 

Louis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., bakers, 107-115 F Street N.W., 
with a party of friends, is on a motor 
trip to Hot Springs, Va. 

A. E Cottingham, who has been in the 
army for the past year, has returned 
home and resumed his work with the 
Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co. 

Labor conditions are fairly satisfac- 
tory. A number of bakers have been re- 
leased from army service, and others are 
returning to work after taking a vaca- 
tion during the hot months. 


Albert Sommerwerck, who bought the 
Mayer bakery, 1644 North Capital Street, 
after installing a soda fountain and 
making other improvements, has changed 
the name to the Dorothy bakery. 


Bread prices here range from 7c to 
17¢ a loaf, according to size and quality. 
The cheaper loaves are mostly put out 
by chain stores, while the higher-priced 
ones are the products of the public-view 
bakeries. 


Robert De Vault, local manager for 
the Fleischmann Co., with offices on F 
Street N.E., sprained his hand by falling 
downstairs at his home. M. F. McHen- 
ry, of the New York office, is here as- 
sisting Mr. De Vault. 


The four brick houses adjoining the 
property of the White Cross bakery, on 
S Street N.W., have been razed and con- 
struction work on a_ three-story brick 
warehouse, 50x50, has been begun. The 
building will contain room for the wag- 
ons on the first floor; the remainder of 
it will be used for flour, etc. The room 
now being used for loading and delivery 
will be turned into a breadroom. 


There. are now four reel-oven bakeries 
in operation in Washington, and they 
appear to be enjoying a fair business. 
Their operations attract attention, as 
they are located on streets where there 
is considerable travel. These bakeries 
will not affect the trade of existing bak- 
eries, as this city is developing so rapid- 
ly that it will readily take care of a 


much larger expansion in bread produc- 
tion than is brought eo R 5 reel- 
oven bakeries. J, Harry Woornmar. 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT MEN 


National Association Holds Annual Conven- 





The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held its second annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chica- 
go, Sept. 22, about 40 representative 
manufacturers being present. 

The morning session was opened at 10 
a.m. by the president, George E. Dean. 
In his annual address, he reviewed the 
work accomplished by the association dur- 
ing the past year. This was followed by 
the reading of the reports of Secretary 
Arthur W. Fosdyke and Treasurer Jo- 
seph C. Emley. 

Discussions on “Labor Turnover and 
How to Reduce It,” and “Manufacturers’ 
Agents and Special Representatives,” 
took up some time and afforded scope 
for argument. Edward Katzinger spoke, 
among other things, on “Labor Conditions 
now Existing in Germany.” He intimat- 
ed that German propaganda was still in 
evidence in connection with labor condi- 
tions, and referred to the great produc- 
tion of the factories in that country al- 
ready, many of which are working 12 
hours a day. 

H. S. O’Brien, of the L. V. Estes Co. 
Inc., Chicago, gave an address on “Man- 
aging for Maximum Production,” at the 
afternoon session. He illustrated some 


successful systems followed by a number. 


of large concerns in handling piecework 
and getting out orders. He explained 
the working of machine-load charts as 
used in factories, and the method of in- 
specting machinery in different plants 
every two weeks by the engineering com- 
mittee. Mr. O’Brien also referred to the 
patroling system which had been intro- 
duced in certain bakeries by the Estes 
Efficiency Service. He concluded by say- 
ing that the efficiency of the workmen 
was responsible for the efficiency of the 
entire organization, and that 90 per cent 
of the failures in business were brought 
about through concerns not knowing their 
costs. The unit cost system, which has 
lately been adopted by certain bread bak- 
ers and biscuit and cracker manufactur- 
ers, was also mentioned as being very 
successful. 

A very interesting paper was next read 
by Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, on 
“Possibilities for Improvement in Bak- 
ery Equipment and Supplies.” He com- 
menced by saying that, although the bak- 
ing industry was still in its infancy, bak- 
ery equipment was also a long way from 
being perfected. There are big possi- 
bilities, said Mr. Campbell, for a con- 
cern that can make machines for every 
part of the bakeshop, and at present 
there are too many missing links. 

Mr. Campbell also suggested ways and 
means whereby bakeshops could do away 
with help now used for work between 
dough mixers and dividers. He an- 
nounced that the Campbell Baking Sys- 
tem had established an extensive labora- 
tory, not alone for a bread and 
other products, but also to help the sup- 
ply men to test their materials, and that 
he would be glad to co-operate and spend 
money with the manufacturers of bak- 
ers’ machinery to test and bring out new 
machines. The speaker also urged the 
advisability of getting mechanical en- 
gineers interested in the bakery line. 

Mr. Campbell mentioned a few sug- 
gestions he had received from bakers 
recently as to the manufacture of new 
machines, etc., for the benefit of the 
trade, viz: (1) an apparatus for dissolv- 
ing yeast, salt and other ingredients; 
(2) a flour-tempering machine for tem- 
pering flours before going into the mix- 
er; (3) a machine for making cinnamon 
rolls. He said that other bakers had 
also suggested that flour millers should 
put 100 lbs flour net in each sack sent 
out. Also that troughs and racks should 
be placed on trolleys, and that pans 
should be standardized. 

In conclusion Mr. Campbell touched on 
the American Institute of Baking, saying 
that he hoped it would raise the stand- 
ards of all, and that it should be the 
means of helping supply men as well as 
bakers, 

D. Norman, assistant cashier Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, followed with an interesting 
talk on “Trade Acceptances,” and ex- 
plained how they should be used. He 
said in part: “Trade acceptances are not 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sofa esta Poeslen countries for years 


and have been regarded as the 
method of a settlement in business.” 

Paul Esselborn, of the Century Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, discussed “Indus- 
trial Co-operation and Profit-Sharing.” 
He gave his views as to meeting the labor 
situation, and advocated the promotion 
of the welfare of employees in plants by 
keeping in personal touch with them, and 
knowing something about their homes 
and families. Mr. Esselborn illustrated 
a system used in his own plant of pay- 
ing the help premiums, for good attend- 
ance and service rendered. 

O. R. Read, of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., addressed the meeting on 
“The Effect of Trade Association Pur- 
chasing Departments.” He advocated 





ning entertainment, and the main address 
was by A. P. oe ap prengen of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) News, on “Indus- 
trial Follies their Effect.” : 

In addition to the officers already men- 
tioned, some of the members and others 

resent were: F, M. Dudley, C. S. 

urst, F. E. Bonney, of J. H. Day Co; 
E. W. Heckel, G. Jensen, Triumph te 
Co; George P. Griffin, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd; G. Eichman, Hobart Mfg. 
Co; A. H. Hayssen, Hayssen Mfg. Co; 
E. Schaumburg, Paul Chapman, Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Machinery Co; F. X. Lauter- 
bur, F. C. Black, Peerless Bread Machine 
Co; C. D. Wiselogel, Peerless Wire Goods 
Co; Edward Katzinger, Arthur Katzing- 
er, Edward Katzinger Co; J. W. Hicklin, 
Hubbard Oven Co; C. W. Helm, Helm- 
Built Oven Co; Paul Esselborn, Century 


George E. Dean, Re-elected President Bakery Equipment Association 


discontinuing the practice, used to some 
extent, of offering discounts and com- 
missions to groups of bakers who were 
in the habit of purchasing together a 
number of machines, in order to obtain 
these concessions. 

A general discussion on “Trade Jour- 
nal Advertising” then took place, in which 
several members joined. Very few of 
the a appeared to be thoroughly 
posted on this subject. 

The annual election of officers resulted 
in the unanimous re-election of those 
who had been in office during the past 
year, as follows: president, George E. 
Dean, Albion, Mich; vice-president, Ed- 
ward T. Parsons, Belleville, N. J; secre- 
tary, Arthur W. Fosdyke, Chicago; treas- 
urer, Joseph C. Emley, New York. Ex- 
ecutive committee: W. S. Amidon, St. 
Louis; George E. Dean, Albion; Joseph 
C. Emley, New York; H. A. Lockwood, 
Cincinnati; Edward T. Parsons, Belle- 
ville, N. J. 

The association gave a luncheon at 
noon and a banquet in the evening to its 
members and their friends. George E. 
Dean acted as toastmaster at the eve- 


Machine Co; A. J. Will, The August Maag 
Co; William N. Elmwood, Paul Franke, 
A. Katzenberg, F. Streich, Union Wrap- 
ping Machine Co; David M. Hanna, 
George A. Daut, National Oven Co; R. A. 
Cartueville, Roberts Portable Oven Co; 
O. R. Read, D. D. Strite, S. W. Warner, 
Read Machinery Co; W. M. Crenshaw, 
General Supply Co., Seattle. 
A. S. Purves. 





The National Biscuit Co. is erecting a 
large, modern baking plant on Baltimore 
ant Forsyth avenues, Detroit, Mich. The 
main building will be seven stories, with 
basement, and of fireproof construction. 
The main plant, with the power house and 
shipping-rooms, will occupy an area 
155x300, and the garages opposite the 
bakery 122x250. The plant will be 
equipped throughout with the most mod- 
ern machinery and mechanical devices. 
Nine large ovens will be used. 





The Iten Biscuit Co., of Omaha, Neb., 
is erecting a seven-story concrete build- 
ing, 100x123, on Twelfth and Davenport 
streets, to cost $300,000. 


KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 24.—The situa- 
tion in the baking business is very nor- 
mal at present, although bakers com- 
plain that they are making very little 
profit. This market sells bread weighing 
po gpd under one pound at 8c wholesale, 
and with flour a little higher than a 
month ago and other ingredients continu- 
ing at high prices, it is hard to get any - 
profit on this basis. The volume of Now 
ness, however, is very satisfactory, all 
bakers reporting steady gains, which is 
evidence of the fact that they are cutting 
into the housewife’s baking. 

The labor situation is normal, there be- 
ing nothing in sight at present to disturb 
the pleasant relations existing between 
the employers and the employees in the 
baking industry here. All employees of 
the wholesale plants are making good 
money, their hours are better than for- 
merly, and their working conditions are 
of the best. Kansas City not only has 
the distinction of baking the best bread 
in America, but the bakeries and working 
conditions for the employees are of the 
very best. Practically every large bak- 
ery in this city furnishes drivers with 
snappy uniforms, both summer and win- 
ter. The more up-to-date plants furnish 
their drivers with regular army cloth uni- 
forms for winter use, and khaki or white 
duck cloth for summer use. Naturally, 
this is very attractive advertising and 
appeals to the bread consumers. 

The flour market has shown quite an 
advance in the past month. During the 
week of Sept. 22-27, while the bakers were 
all at the national convention at Chica 
the flour market advanced 60c@§$1 bbl. 
Some sales were made to bakers at the 
convention, but very little, as most of 
them were well booked for 60 days, and 
it is also considered rather bad form to 
solicit flour business during the conven- 
tion. 

However, the market has receded con- 
siderably during the past week or two on 
account of declining wheat premiunfs, 
and is back within 35c bbl of the original 
low price. All bakers here are well 
booked up for 60 days, and keep that way 
all the time. Consequently, a fair busi- 
ness in flour is reported continually and 
the mills are as well sold ahead as the 
bakers are booked ahead. There is no 
scarcity of flour, all mills reporting hav- 
ing quite a large stock on hand, despite 
the amount of business on their books, 
as it is very hard to get empty cars in 
which to load out flour. 

The worst trouble here is the sugar sit- 
uation, which seems to be about as bad 
as anywhere in the country. The bakers 
are doing most anything to get sugar, 
even though they have cut down their re- 
quirements materially and are using sub- 
stitutes. Sugar brokers predict relief, 
however, in the next few weeks, as this 
territory is rather close to the beet-pro- 
ducing section and heavy shipments of 
beet sugar are reported in transit. Some 
sugar has been shipped into this territory 
right along from Gulf refineries, but on 
account of the embargo effective Oct. 15, 
this supply will be shut off indefinitely, 
and bakers will have to depend on sugar 
from western refineries and beet factor- 
ies for the next 60 days. 

Prices on ingredients besides flour con- 
tinue high, although some reductions have 
been noted. Lard has shown a decline 
of about 8c lb from the high point 90 
days ago, cooking oil 6@7c, peanut oil 
4c, soya bean oil 3c, while sugar has ad- 
vanced about Ie lb with the coming of 
the new beet crop. 

Onis B. Durer. 





Bread Costs in Canada 


Official statistics of the baking industry 
in Canada show a steady rise in the cost 
of baking, delivery and management, 
with stationary prices for flour and in- 
gredients. 





Yeast Plant for St. Paul 


The United States Food Products Co., 
a New York corporation, with a capital 
stock of $30,000,000, has acquired a site 
in St. Paul, Minn., and has announced 
that it will build thereon a modern yeast 
factory. It will be operated entirely by 
electricity. The announcement states 
that the company will also build similar 
plants at Dallas, Kansas City, Baltimore, 
Detroit and St. Louis. 





ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 
Sugar Shortage Affects 

Booming and Many Improvements Are 

Under Way—Outside Flour Being Used 

Porttanp, Orecon, Oct. 22.—The su, 
ar situation, which has been extremely 
acute along the entire Pacific Coast dur- 
ing the past month, promises early re- 
lief, although at present deliveries are 
possibly worse than they have been at 
any time. The larger bakeries in Califor- 
nia, buying directly from refineries, are 
getting fairly good deliveries, in quanti- 
ties sufficient to care for their needs, 
with some surplus. Smaller wholesale 
and retail bakeries, however, are contin- 
ually uneasy, with stocks sufficient only 
to meet needs from day to day. 

North of San Francisco, particularly 
throughout Washington and Oregon, 
shipments are discounted before arrival. 
Many bakers are using sugar substitutes 
to the limit, and many have been forced 
to reduce their output of sweet goods. 
Bakers show an excellent spirit of co- 
operation, dividing with each other such 
sugar as they do not need for immediate 
use. This has relieved the situation ma- 
gg although a shortage is keenly 
felt. 

Large deliveries are promised soon, and 
relief seems to be in sight. However, re- 
cent shipments promised failed to ma- 
terialize, numerous cars reported due hav- 
ing disappeared en route or been rerout- 
ed to other localities. Longshoremen 
strikes and failure to load and unload 
vessels reduced water deliveries to this 
territory, further complicating the situa- 
tion. 

BREAD PRICES REDUCED 

Bakers report business good. Labor 
conditions throughout the Pacific North- 
west have been so unsettled, with strikes 
in shipyards, among metal workers and 
on public utilities, that the output of 
bakeshops was greatly reduced. Normal 
outputs are again being reached through- 
out Washington and Oregon, and in Cal- 
ifornia, where between-season tourist 
travel has been light. The winter season 


now beginning, bakers are preparing for 
the largest season they have ever had. 


Prices continue normal at 8@9c and 12 
@18c for the 1-lb and 1 ¥-lb loaves. 
Seattle and Spokane, with prices of 10 
and 14c, were forced early this month, 
through investigation of “Fair Price” 
committees and the general how! against 
the high cost of living, to reduce to 8% 
and 12¥%4c on wrapped loaves. There 
seems to be a tendency in this district 
to go back to the unwrapped loaf, which, 
however, is merely an offshoot of the 
fanatical attempt to reduce prices. A 
bread war was threatened in Tacoma, 
Wash., where several small bakers re- 
duced the retail price to two for 25c for 
the 11-lb loaf. This action was taken to 
overcome competition among the _hot- 
bread hakeries. Bread prices in Tacoma 
are normally somewhat less than in other 
parts of the territory, and the bread war 
did not materialize. 


USING MORE OUTSIDE FLOUR 
Bakers have worked out new formulas 
for handling the new flours necessitated 
by the short Idaho and Montana crops, 
using a larger percentage of local flours, 
blended with Kansas and northern flours. 
California flours are better than usual, 
and greater quantities are being used than 
heretofore. Bakers are still loath to pur- 
chase beyond their needs, buying largely 
from week to week. Flour stocks are 
smaller than ever, although a more settled 
—s regarding quality is setting at 
rest the uneasiness of September in this 
respect. 
WAGE SCALE FOR WOMEN 


The state of California has established 
a wage scale for women employees in 
bakeries. The State Industrial Welfare 
Commission has set a minimum wage for 
women, covering all classes of labor, with 
a fixed minimum of $13.50 per week for 
experienced labor. For inexperienced 
girls the minimum for the first three 
months is fixed at $9 per week, $10.50 
per week up to six months, and $12 per 
week up to nine months, after which the 

lar minimum obtains. Adults re- 
ceive $10 for the first three months, $12 
until six months, and $13.50 minimum 
thereafter. 

The minimum obtaining for minors 
working less than eight-hour periods, the 
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first three months is 238c per hour, 26c 
per hour up to six months, and 30c there- 
after. The minimum fixed for - 
enced adults is 30c per hour. hese 
wages are seldom paid, most women em- 
ployed in California bakeries receiving 
considerably more money. 


SALT LAKE BAKERY BURNED 


Fire destroyed the buildings and larg- 
er part of the equipment of the Butter 
Krust Baking Co. 732 East Fourth 
Street South, Salt Lake City, Utah, conse 
this month. All of the oven-room, bread- 
handling and packing-room, garage and 
storage-room was burned, together with 
the equipment, and about $16,000 in new 
stock. The flourroom and several cars of 
flour were completely destroyed, as well 
as nearly a carload of sugar. Five near- 
ly new automobile delivery cars also 
burned. One patent oven and an electric 
oven were ruined, and will have to be re- 
built. The other ovens will probably be 
repaired. 

Only the main brick building remains 
standing, which fortunately housed the 
make-up equipment and mixers. These 
were only slightly injured. About $45,- 
000 insurance was carried, of which $35,- 
000 will be realized, according to Martin 
Martinov, the proprietor. Immediately 
after the fire Mr. Martinov arranged to 
continue baking his output at the Super- 
ior Baking Co.’s plant. Fortunately, the 
fire did not destroy the barn adjoining 
the bakery, where he had several horse- 
delivery outfits, so he was able to deliver 
his bread Monday following the fire, 
which occurred ‘on Sunday, without the 
loss of a day. Orders were wired to sev- 
eral supply houses for equipment, and 
work started promptly to rebuild the 
plant. Mr. Martinov expects to be bak- 
ing in the new plant before Nov. 15. 


NOTES 


E. Ritterbusen plans building a bakery 
at Pittsburg, Cal. 

A new National bakery has started 
business at Davis, Cal. 

The City bakery, Azusa, Cal., recently 
installed new equipment. 

A new bakery is to be built at Bay 
Point, Cal., by Frank Knott. 

L. Martin and A. J. Clancy have 
opened a bakery at El Centro, Cal. 

The Echo (Oregon) Bakery has been 
purchased by Henry Peters from H. 
Schultz. 

The Home bakery, Manteca, Cal., has 
moved into new quarters and installed an 
additional rotary oven. 

George Zingler has sold the Alhambra 
(Cal.) Bakery to B. Cuyaube. The new 
owner plans remodeling. 

S. E. Ferbrack and his brother have 
purchased the Ashton bakery at 328 
Third Street, Los Angeles. 

The Mabton (Wash.) Bakery has been 
reopened by Edward Kaufman, who for- 
merly worked in Prosser, Wash. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., 914 East 
Ninth Street South, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has installed a complete automatic 
outfit. 

The Home bakery, on Lincoln Street, 
Spokane, was purchased recently by J. 
A. McGinnis, who came from Hilyard, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Mary Riblett has purchased the 
Bake-Rite bakery on Broadway, Oak- 
land, Cal., and bought some new equip- 
ment. 

The new building to house the Boston 
bakery, Anaheim, Cal., is nearing com- 
pletion. C. S. Wilson, manager, ex- 
pects to move in soon. 

A new bakery has been started at Riv- 
erside, Cal., by the Chaffee Stores, with 
L. H. Rich as manager. ‘This company 
also operates a bakery in Pasadena. 

The Northwestern Distributing Co., 
Billings, Mont., is planning a new bakery. 
Two patent ovens will be installed, and 
a complete modern outfit of machinery. 

C. Hartman, proprietor of the City 
bakery, Santa Paula, Cal., has added a 
new oven and other equipment, and the 
plant has been thoroughly remodeled and 
painted, 

J. B. Watson, proprietor of Watson’s 
bakery, Hoquiam, Wash., has opened an 
“T-Bake-Best” bakery in Aberdeen, 
Wash., equipped with a small mixer and 
a revolving oven. 


The building at the corner of Jones 
and Post streets, San Francisco, Cal., is 
being remodeled and en oe ‘a ro- 
tary oven, mixer, etc., and be known 
as the Plazal bakery. 

J. A. Lajeunesse has purchased the 
Seybolt bakery, Pocatello, Idaho, and 

lans making extensive improvements. 
he interior will be remodeled, and addi- 
tional equipment installed. 


Buckley & Co., who operate a grocery 
store at 1899 Union Street, San Fran- 
cisco, have bought the Chatterton bak- 
ery, 759 on Avenue, and will re- 
model and add some equipment. 

George Sater, at one time connected 
with the Home bakery on State Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has opened the 
Parisian Baking Co. at 80 West Second 
South, and is doing a good business. 


The Barker bakery, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, recently installed a new oven in 
plant No. 2, on Main Street. Hiram 
Pingree, the proprietor, says business is 
growing every day, with prices good. 

H. G. Walker, of Walker & Montgom- 
ery, who operated a bakery at Colusa, 
Cal., has sold his interest to Mr. Mont- 
omery, giving him entire control of the 
usiness. The plant will be remodeled 
and improved, 

The San Joaquin Baking Co., Fresno, 
Calif., has contracted for a Joseph Bak- 
er travelling oven to be installed in its 
plant, now under construction. The con- 
cern hopes to start baking in the new 
shop early in 1920. 

Fred Hansen, one of the proprietors of 
the Golden Crust bakery, Centralia, 
Wash., has been discharged from over- 
sea duties and. has resumed his former 
place at the head of the delivery depart- 
ment in Centralia. 

W. E. Bunker has purchased a half in- 
terest in the Home bakery, Chehalis, 
Wash. Mr. Bunker recently sold his bak- 
ery at Kelso, Wash., to Daniel McWade, 
formerly of Portland, and with his fam- 
ily has moved to Chehalis. 

The United Groceries, on Main Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, plans the installa- 
tion soon of a mixer and molder. Mr. 
Smith announces other improvements up- 
on the return of Mr. Ball, the bakery su- 
perintendent, who has been ill, 

The American bakery, Ventura, Cal., 
recently moved into its new plant on Main 
Street. A mixer and flour outfit com- 
prise the new equipment. The interior 
was remodeled to make it one of the 
neatest little bakeries in the country. 

Plans are being made for the Wisnom 
Bakery Co. of San Mateo, Cal., for a new 
plant. The present bakery will be torn 
down and the new built on its site. New 
equipment throughout has been ordered, 
and two patent ovens. Paul Orecchia is 
proprietor. 

The Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, 
has started construction work on an ex- 
tensive addition. A second story is be- 
ing added to the Ivy Street corner, which 
will house the doughroom, and new equip- 
ment will be added. The total cost of 
improvements will be about $35,000, 

A number of southern California re- 
tail bakers have put in small stocks of 
groceries in their stores. Price-cutting 
on bread by grocers, selling it as a “lead- 
er” to draw trade, will find the bakers re- 
taliating in kind, and it is hoped in this 
way to overcome the selling of bread at 
less than cost. 

The A-1 Baking Co., 379 Twenty-First 
Avenue, San Francisco, which recently 
announced its intention to build a thor- 
oughly modern plant, has decided that, 
owing to the high price of labor and 
building materials, it will postpone build- 
ing operations. Small improvements will 
be made to the present plant. 

The H. Jevne Co. reports contracts let 
for a new type direct heat Baker travel- 
ling oven similar to those extensively used 
in England. The installation of this oven 
on the fifth floor of the new factory plant 
at Seventh and Central streets, Los An- 
geles, is an innovation. Work is pro- 
gressing rapidiy on this plant. 

The European bakery, 3587 Twentieth 
Street, San Francisco, has placed its or- 
der for a complete set of make-up equip- 
ment, including divider, rounder, proof- 
er and molder. The interior of the build- 
ing will be remodeled and the capacity 
of the plant materially increased. Spe- 
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cial attention is being given to the san- 
itary arrangement of the shop. 

Jack Schaefer, secretary of the Inter- 
mountain chapter of the Washington As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, has 
taken Roy Pratt in as a partner and 
bought out the Davis bakery at Sunny- 
side, Wash. Mr. Schaefer owns the only 
other bakery in Sunnyside. The plants 
have been combined, and a new oven and 
considerable equipment installed. 

The general unrest in the labor mar- 
ket in all lines of trade throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, accompanied by nu- 
merous strikes and demands for shorter 
hours and larger pay, does not seem to be 
reflected among journeymen bakers. Dur- 
ing the month, bakery labor conditions 
remained normal, with an ample supply 
of men to meet the extra demand. 

A. Meyer, son of J. C. Meyer, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Con- 
sumers’ Yeast Co., San Francisco, who 
for a number of years has been the north- 
western manager of this concern, with 
headquarters in Seattle, has been trans- 
ferred to the home office. C. F. Boles, 
formerly assistant manager in Seattle, 
will have charge of that office. 

A special meeting of the Boosters’ 
Club of the Baking Industry was called 
by its president, J. P. Stephenson, for 
Saturday, Oct. 25, at the Imperial Hotel, 
Portland, to arrange a more active mem- 
bership campaign and to prepare for the 
Plans 
will be formulated at this meeting for the 
indorsement of the national “Kat More 
Bread” advertising campaign and the 
best methods for lending assistance. 

A contract has been let by the Brad- 
ford Baking Co., Los Angeles, for a large 
addition to its plant on Twenty-Third 
Avenue. A Joseph Baker oven will be 
installed, and numerous changes made in 
the packing-room. The San Diego branch 
of this concern, known as the Southern 
California Baking Co., has been sold to 
Carl Winter, former owner of the San 
Diego plant prior to the consolidation a 
number of years ago, and its manager 
ever since. 

The Standard Bread Co., Brigham, 
Utah, formerly owned by Joseph Seybolt, 
who recently died, has been sold to Otto 
Rudolph. Mr. Rudolph plans to im- 
prove the bakery, increasing its capacity 
by installing up-to-date machinery. A. 
C. McBrayne is now manager of the Rex 
bakery, Pocatello, Idaho, which was also 
one of Mr. Seybolt’s properties. Mr. 
McBrayne has added to the delivery 
equipment of the business, and plans 
other improvements. 

E. J. Mohr who, since it opened, has 
been superintendent of the big Remar 
Co.’s bakery in Oakland, Cal., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Bake-Rite 
Oven Co. as demonstrator, and will have 
supervision over all Bake-Rite bakeries 
in the Middle West, witn headquarters in 
Chicago. Prior to his connection with 
the Remar company, Mr. Mohr, who is 
a graduate of the Wahl Institute, Chi- 
cago, was superintendent for the Porter 
Baking Co., Seattle. 

The Ogden (Utah) Baking Co. is build- 
ing a large addition to its present plant 
and overhauling the west end, which will 
double the floor space and, with the ad- 
dition of a Petersen oven now being in- 
stalled, will double the output. Consid- 
erable new equipment has been ordered, 
and new delivery cars are being put into 
service. Loyd Mitchell and George Wis- 
hart, who bought the plarit last summer, 
have more than doubled the business since 
that time. An advertising campaign put- 
ting on “American Maid” bread has been 
started, their advertising arranged to 
unite with that of the Fleischmann Co.’s 
national “Eat More Bread” campaign. 

The bakers of the Pacific Northwest 
have entered into the Fleischmann na- 
tional “Eat More Bread” advertising 
campaign with enthusiasm. In Seattle 
they have raised a fund of $6,000 with 
which to carry on newspaper, bill-board 
and street-car advertising in conjunction 
with the larger campaign. A committee 
has been appointed to finance and further 
the work, and an advertising expert is to 
be employed for the technical end. The 
committee is composed of Henry Yeager, 
G. G. Porter, G. E. Rasmusssen, R,. L. 
Davidson and J. S. Goldsmith. The cam- 
paign as planned will cover a period of 
six months, but will no doubt be carried 
on a year. 
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RETAIL BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Chicago Gathering Well Attended and Fine Papers Read—F. Wachenheimer, Boston, Elected First 
Vice-President—All Other Officers Re-elected—Associates Admitted to Membership— 
Research, Advertising, Insurance and Sugar Situation Among Subjects Discussed 


The second annual convention of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
held in Chicago Oct. 21-22, was surpris- 
ingly successful, following closely, as it 
did, that of the American Association. 
This fact alone prevented the attendance 
of many who otherwise would have been 
present. However, about 150 bakers reg- 
istered, and considerable interest was 
displayed in the fine papers read, Those 
responsible for the programme are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated. On account 
of only two days being given to the 
meeting, the technical end of the business 
was purposely neglected, so that interest 
could be concentrated on the merchan- 
dising end, 

A feature was the ideal bakeshop 
which the Fleischmann Co. installed on 
the convention floor in the Sherman 
Hotel as a compliment to the retailers. 
This shop was everything the name im- 
plied. The display window and hand- 
some showcases were very attractive, and 
were stocked with an unusual line of 
baked goods, including bread, rolls, cakes, 
pastry, pies, etc. The baked goods were 
contributed largely by the South Side 
bakers. At the close of the convention, 
what was left of the pastry and cakes 
was auctioned off and the proceeds, 
about $67, contributed to the treasury of 
the association. 

The meeting was called to order Tues- 
day morning by President Eugene Lipp. 
After the invocation, delivered by John 
Chapman, of Chicago, the Master Bak- 
ers’ Singing Society sang two songs. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


President Lipp, in his address, cov- 
ered the activities of the association dur- 
ing the last year, dwelling particularly 
on the Chicago strike, the meetings he 
attended of various state associations, 
the defection of the New York State As- 
sociation from the national body, and the 
outlook for the future. He added: 

“Our organization is distinctly worth 
while, has proved its value to the trade, 
is a logical and natural necessity to an 
industry so large and so close to the pub- 
lic and to state and national control as 
ours is. I am thanking the associations 
here represented for making possible a 
national rating for the retail bakers of 
the country, and I am criticizing those as- 
sociations that stand aloof and let you 
bear the burden. 

“We could do a good many things, and 
do what we must do much better, were 
our resources adequate to the tasks that 
we must perform. The baking trade has 
had two hard years, and the next year 
looks to be at least as large a trouble 
bearer as any we have yet met. And the 
big problem before us is how to arrange 
to carry on. How many of these things 
that will beset us can we challenge for 
the good of our trade, and how many 
must we pass up as beyond our resources? 
It is not really up to you; it is up to those 
who are shirking their duty. It is hard 
to accomplish anything of particular 
value to the members only. Members and 
non-members always participate in the 
good works, but not in the costs. It is 
not either that you should enlarge your 
membership, so much as that other as- 
sociations should be taught their duty. 
And I believe that it is wise that. we 
should deal as directly as possible with 
associations as they are organized. We can 
deal with local associations at any meet- 
ing; the trouble with state associations is 
that but once, or at most twice, a year is 
all that we can meet with them. Our dues 
are fixed for a large rather than a re- 
stricted organization, and I again recom- 
mend that you instruct the officers to con- 
centrate on local associations.” 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Secretary John M. Hartley, of Chi- 
cago, then read his report, which follows: 

“Since our first convention I have de- 
voted as much of my time as I possibly 
could to the affairs of the organization. 
Besides certain specific undertakings 
which shall be mentioned, smaller con- 





cerns had to be dealt with. I have felt 
that our office owed service to any of 
our trade that could use it to advantage. 
During the spring we were of service to 
many who had need of information in 
regard to the labor situation here and 
at other places. In several very impor- 
tant affairs we have co-operated with the 
office of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, each seeking to as- 
sist in matters of mutual benefit. A re- 
ch of certain of these activities has 
en made to the executive committee. 

“It has devolved upon me at times to 
go forth and represent our association in 
other places. Generally, President Lip 
has undertaken this work, to the ad- 
vantage both of the association and the 
treasury. It is fine to know that we 
have one officer who is an asset. I have 
been your chief liability. To Washing- 
ton before the agricultural committee 
of the House, representing the retailers 
on the bakers’ committees in the hearings 
on the Lever wheat bill; to Cleveland in 
the interest 6f the Cleveland bakers; to 
the short course for bakers at the Dun- 
woody Institute at Minneapolis to ad- 
dress the Minnesota State Service Board, 
—the latter without cost, as our good 
friends from Minnesota defrayed the ex- 
penses. To New Orleans on a mission 
relating to the spring labor crisis. To 
New York with the retailers’ committee 
working with the committee of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry before the United States Grain 
Corporation, at which time the status of 
the bakers in regard to protection during 
the life of the Grain Corporation was 
definitely fixed, even to the last barrel of 
flour in the smallest retail shop. For- 
tunately, this protection has not been 
needed, but give it a thought when you 
pay your next insurance premium. And 
to the recent convention of the New 
York State Association at Syracuse. 

“T will sum up by thanking you loyal 
and thoughtful associations represented 
here by this audience for making possible 
these national activities in behalf of the 
retail bakers. President Winkelman, of 
the Southeastern association, stated in 
his speech to their convention that the 
industry had been enriched by our ad- 
vent, and it is certainly undeniable that 
the retail branch has won recognition due 
to our craft since we have organized 
for national expression. We have placed 
a value upon ourselves, and have worked 
to prove the reality of our valuation, and 
1 invite you to consider this status of 
the retailer now and a few years past. 
There are upwards of 20,000 bakers in 
about our class, and we few have to carry 
the burden for them. And when you 
gentlemen reflect upon the past and pres- 
ent standing of the retail baking trade, 
remember the thanks for the present im- 
provement is not due to the majority, but 
to these few associations that you have 
the honor of representing.” 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


George Geissler, of Joliet, the treas- 
urer, then read his report for the year. 
It showed that total receipts aggregated 
$2,931.50, while disbursements totaled 
$2,514.80, leaving a balance in the treas- 
ury up to the opening of the convention 
of $416.70. 

The nominating, credential, reception 
and resolution committees were then ap- 
pointed. . 


TRAINING FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


Following this, Major Sylvester, of the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
said he had been connected for 15 months 
with the greatest undertaking ever start- 
ed by the United States, namely, to pro- 
vide training for disabled service men so 
as to equip them to ——. take their 
respective places in society. He said that 
there were upwards of 250,000 citizens of 
the United States disabled in the great 
world-war, and the work he and his as- 
sociates were engaged in was to find 
suitable and useful employment for these 
people. 


Major Sylvester explained that the 
government was prepared to pay these 
service men enough to support them dur- 
ing their period of training, and he advo- 
cated that the bakers open their shops 
and give these men employment when- 
ever the opportunity offered. The gov- 
ernment needs the co-operation of em- 
ployers, and returned soldiers are by no 
means a liability, but rather an asset. If 
the bakers want to pay the men a little 
something so as to have them take an 
interest in the business, it was suggested 
that this payment take the form of a 
bonus to be paid to the men when their 
training was completed. 


POTATO FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Carl Feldhusen, of the Falk American 
Potato Flour Corporation, then read an 
interesting paper on natural potato flour. 
He said potato flour made under. a per- 
fected process from sound, clean, cooked 
potatoes in sanitary surroundings is an 
improver of either wheat bread or rye 
bread. Its value can easily be deter- 
mined through a fair and conscientious 
trial at small expense. Comparative tests 
have been made and formulas worked 
out by experienced technical bakers that 
show conclusively the advantage of using 
a small percentage of American natural 
potato flour. 

Mr. Feldhusen explained that his com- 
pany operates one factory in each of the 
following states: Idaho, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and Nebraska. He add- 
ed: 

“In presenting the new American prod- 
uct, natural potato flour, and recommend- 
ing same as a bread improver of highest 
quality, it must first be stated that this 
flour is no more and no less than the 
whole potato in its purest, cleanest and 
most digestible form. 

“In its manufacture nothing but the 
outer coating and the water are removed, 
while care is taken not to abrase the lay- 
ers of the most valuable parts of the 
potatoes which are deposited right under 
the skin, and contain most of the mineral 
salts that are so necessary to our health. 

“By a perfected process of steam cook- 
ing and quick drying of the cooked 
potatoes on hot rollers into the form of 
thin flakes, the object of breaking up 
all the starch cells and thereby making 
the food highly digestible is being ob- 
tained to such a degree as has so far not 
been found possible by any other process.” 

In closing, Mr. Feldhusen said that po- 
tato flour is to bread what butter is to 
cake, and added the following statement 
made by a chemist in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who has done 
much special work investigating the 
value of adding potatoes to bread: 

“The mineral salts contained in the 
potatoes are the most valuable mineral 
salts we have, especially for those who 
are inclined to eat too much meat.” 

Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, brought greetings from that body. 
He congratulated the retailers on the 
splendid relationship existing between 
the two national bodies. He said the 
American association wanted to see the 
National Retail Association thrive and 
as an organization grow to do its own 
peculiar, particular work among its own 
peculiar, particular class of people. 

Mr. Bell was suffering with a sore 
throat, and said he could not make a 
lengthy talk, but that he could not re- 
frain from touching on two subjects 
which were noticeable among the changes 
—— place in the baking business. One 
was the acquisition of a number of plants 


‘and the operation of them from a central 


point under one management. The other 
was the rapidly growing Svstem hake- 
shop. Mr. Beli said he believed the re- 
tailers could take some pointers from 
System shops and incorporate them in 
their own business to their advantage, 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 


— Fries, of New York City, who 
was to have spoken on the co-operative 


movement in the >» was 
unable to be present. However, sent 
a paper on this subject, which was read 
by Albert Klopfer, In this paper Mr. 
Fries told of the organizing in 1900 of 
the Co-operative Buying Association by 
the bakers of Paterson, Ny. J., at the sug- 
ns ear of H. A. Weymann, of 

leischmann Co. ‘This association has 
been wonderfully successful and recently 
completed a large warehouse,and meet- 
ing-place. 

Seeing the success of the Paterson bak- 
ers, the bakers of Newark, N. J., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jersey City, Philadel- 
phia, the Bronx, Manhattan, Boston, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Detroit have since 
started co-operative buying clubs, and 
they are all saving money for their mem- 
bers. 


RECIPROCAL INSURANCE 


George Dodson, of Kansas City, ex- 
plained that reciprocal insurance was an 
improvement on the old stock and mu- 
tual plan. He gave a history of the Re- 
ciprocal Insurance Exchange, what it has 
accomplished and what the retail bakers 
had to do in order to take advantage of 
it. He said that the wholesale bakers of 
America last year spent over $600,000 on 
reciprocal insurance, and that about $200,- 
000 in cash had been returned to them on 
premiums saved. 

Charles Paesch, of Chicago, explained 
that he took out reciprocal insurance 
some years ago, and heartily recommend- 
ed it to the retailers for adoption. 


EGGS AND THEIR USE 


Robert Young, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, discussed eggs, and 
their use and relative value to the baker. 
He illustrated his remarks by using an 
egg-candling chart. He said the real 
method of testing an egg is after it is 
broken, and that is why the baker has an 
advantage. He described the different 
kinds of improved eggs which should not 
be used for food. Mr. Young advised 
bakers to buy their eggs from reliable 
dealers and can them, if possible. Care 
should be used, for it is not profitable for 
a baker to use musty, moldy or semi-de- 
composed eggs. One musty egg will spoil 
100 Ibs of good eggs. Before using a 
can of frozen eggs, a small portion should 
be taken out and examined. Bakers 
were advised not to allow shell eggs, 
frozen or bad eggs to stand around in a 
hot bakery. 


CHANGES IN BY-LAWS 


William Francis Ireland, of Los An- 
geles, second vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, and others, made a number of 
suggestions relative to the changes in the 
by-laws of the association. A motion was 
made and adopted relating to member- 
ship. This was to amend the articles so 
as to leave an open door for the individ- 
ual to join, whether he is or is not a 
member of a state or local organization. 
It was then recommended that associate 
members be allowed to join the associa- 
tion. The dues for associates were fixed 
at $10 per annum. The eligibility of a 
member is to be left to the executive 
committee. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 


The nominating committee -. then 
brought in its report, which follows: for 
president, Eugene Lipp, Chicago; first 
vice-president, F. Wachenheimer, Bos- 
ton; second vice-president, William Fran- 
cis Ireland, Los Angeles; third vice- 
president, J. C. Lewis, Minneapolis; 
treasurer, George Geissler, Joliet, Ill. The 
only change in the line-up of officers from 
last year is in the first vice-presidency. 

The nominating committee’s report was 
taken under ‘consideration, the nomina- 
tions were declared closed, and the sec- 
retary instructed to cast a ballot in ac- 
cordance with the report. The offices of 
financial secretary and recording secre- 
tary were also filled by the incumbents. 

The officers who were re-elected all 
pledged themselves to do what they could 
to advance the interests of the retailers’ 
association. In again accepting the sec- 
ond vice-presidency, Mr. Ireland said he 
hoped that the association would eventual- 
ly have a representative in the field to 
attend all bakers’ conventions and make 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica the largest association of bakers in 
the world. He said that he believed in 





-ers of America optimistic. 

UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

A representative of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States a 
peared before the convention and told 
what that association is doing toward 
solving the problems that the business 
men of this country are today facing. He 
said that the situation is more serious 
than the outsider really thinks. Those 
on the inside, he said, dare not prophesy 
what will develop unless the problems are 
readily solved. He said that radicalism 
cannot be destroyed by radical measures, 
but that the only right way to solve the 
labor problem is to do so in an intelli- 
gent, harmonious and spiritual way, and 
not by force. He told of the conference 
then in Washington toward harmonizin 
the differences between employer an 
employee. He also spoke on the equali- 
pee of foreign trade relations, and 
said that the pendulum on foreign ex- 
change must swing the other way or 
European countries would be impover- 


The speaker said that the business 
men of this country must acquire an in- 
ternational vision, and see beyond the 
narrow circle in which they do business, 
and that the nation as a whole must con- 
tribute its part in the great business 
which is the soul of the world. He asked 
for the co-operation of the bakers and, 
when he finished speaking, a resolution 
was adopted unanimously pledging the 
retail association to co-operate with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in trying to solve the problems 
affecting business in America. 


EVENING SESSION HELD 

On account of the number of things 
that came up for consideration, it was 
found necessary to hold an extra session 
Tuesday evening. At this, reciprocal in- 
surance and co-operative buying came in 
for considerable discussion. The former 
subject was finally left to the members 
to take individual action on. 

Several spoke in favor of establishing 
co-operative buying associations. These 
included Eugene Lipp, William Francis 
Ireland, and Ernest Hohengarten, of St. 
Louis. The latter told of the success 
which has already followed the efforts of 
St. Louis bakers to establish a co-opera- 
tive buying association in that city. 

Robert F. Callender, of the Callender 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, who is also 
president and manager of the Bakers’ 
Purchasing Co. there, outlined the activi- 
ties of the latter association. He said 
that the Bakers’ Purchasing Co. grew out 
of the Southern California Retail Bakers’ 
Association; that it sold stock only to 
small retail bakers. A stockholders’ meet- 
ing is held every two weeks, and meet- 
ings for members on alternate weeks. 
Members have to buy a minimum of $250 
worth of stock. A maximum has not 
yet been established. A member owning 
$500 worth of stock can purchase sup- 
plies on credit amounting to 80 per cent 
of his holdings. However, Mr. Callender 
thought that 75 per cent was as much 
credit as a member should be allowed. 


ADVERTISING FOR RETAILERS 


The entire forenoon was taken up 
Wednesday by a discussion on the adver- 
tising best adapted to retail bakers. Four 
very interesting papers on this subject 
were by John C. Rodenburg, F. 
Aumueller, E. C. Lobenherz and Charles 
J Kremer. Mr. Aumueller, who is with 
the Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, took 
as his subject how the retail baker can 
advertise successfully. He told of the 
work he did in connection with the 
Neighborhood Bakers’ Association of his 
city, the kind of co-operative peor | 
they undertook, and the success attaine 
by the bakers participating in the cam- 
paign. He pointed out how the national 
association expects to help its members 
by adopting a uniform system of adver- 
tising and featuring in it the picture of 
a smiling, happy baker. Such a picture 
is to be adopted as a standard symbol or 
sign and is to be prominently displayed 
in the show windows of the members. He 
stated that within a year the baker thus 

ired would be just as well known in 
every part of the country as the Cream 
f Wheat chef, the Gold Dust Twins or 
the Old Dutch Cleanser girl. 

In connection with this advertising 
campaign, each baker subscribing to it 


will receive monthly a of the lit- 
ee caer known as Neighbor- 

r” for distribution to his cus- 
tomers. : 

Mr. Lobenherz, in his talk, described 
the little advertisin ee 
by his com w in langua 
“tickled es cece register.” He oa 
ited several display advertisements which 
he had published in the local press, fea- 
turing hot bread fresh from the oven 
several times daily, frosted cakes, etc. 
This advertising was very successful and 
increased sales very perceptibly. How- 
ever, Mr. Lobenherz warned his hearers 
that advertising with a punch must be 
used and must be backed up with quality 


goods. 

Charles J. Kremer followed with a 
similar argument; he asserted that neigh- 
borhood bakers could give personal serv- 
ice such as the large wholesale baker 
could not possibly do, He said that the 
retailers could ask their patrons to make 
their wants known, and then exactly fill 
their needs. 

Daniel P. Wooley, advertising man- 
ager for the Fleischmann Co., followed 
with an interesting discourse on his com- 
pany’s service to the retailer. Mr. Wooley 
told the bakers that they were in busi- 
ness for the pleasure and profit there was 
in it and that this could come only from 
sales promotion thought. The question 
that should interest all bakers was how 
to increase sales, and to get suggestions 
whenever possible from outsiders. He 
said that the baker could not look after 
both manufacturing and sales. He ad- 
vised bakers to go out and tell the peo- 
ple what they have to sell, to use their 
association to the utmost and make it 
stand for something. They were bakers 
of good goods and they should let the 
tiger know it. He advised them not to 
ay stress on the cleanliness or sanitary 
surroundings, but rather to let the pub- 
lic see and feel it for themselves. 

Mr. Wooley added: “The woman sees 
the baker in the retail shop and conse- 
quently upon your shoulders to a large 
extent rests the responsibility for the en- 
tire industry. In it she sees her own 
kitchen. Make her realize that in the 
rolls she buys you have put the food 
value that she can feed her family on 
and keep them well nourished. That is 
the kind of salesmanship you should give 
your customers. You must have the stuff 
to back up your advertising or you waste 
your money. 

“We have a chance to watch the prog- 
ress in the business and have observed 
that wherever there is a rich loaf of 
bread sold there is an increase in busi- 
ness. You can make a loaf of bread such 
as your customers want, as they want it, 
and in it you can do something the big 
baker cannot: Consider the taste of your 
customer and make bread accordingly 
and not as you think it should be.” 


RESEARCH AND THE BAKER 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, told how research 
may benefit the baker, outlining the part 
that science took in a multitude of ways 
during the world war. 

“The loaf of bread has evolved during 
thousands of years,” he said, “until it 
today stands as a successful product of 
the trained baker. And yet in all these 
years and in all the hands of all the bak- 
ers who have worked at the bench or 
drawn the finished loaves from the oven, 
the fundamental reasons back of the per- 
fect loaf have never been determined. 
Every baker knows how to use his flour 
and his yeast, his formulas and methods 
and ovens to turn out a loaf satisfactory 
to his customers. If his flour does not 
work as it should he knows how to vary 
his methods and get the results he is 
after. In short, the baker knows how; 
he does not know why, and industry today 
is asking why because it knows that it 
can never be completely successful in pro- 
duction until the reasons back of every 
problem are clear. 

“The bakers’ loaf today successfully 
challenges the loaf drawn from the oven 
by the housewife, but he is not satisfied 
with success and looks forward to the 
time when every loaf which comes to the 
table will be drawn from the bakers’ 
oven. The days of the hand loom are 
long since passed. The cobbler who 
pounded his stone before the kitchen fire 
on his periodical visits to the home, has 
been unheard of for generations. Prac- 
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come 
no longer know the scent 
of home baked bread. 

“But in order to b about the pass- 
ing of this last tndactre of the home the 
baker has to convince his every customer 
that the home-baked loaf is uneconomi- 
cal and an unequal competitor. And that 
is where science can come to the help of 
the industry. The loaf of today, as 
it is, can perhaps be improved. ie Op- 
erations of the baker, economical as they 
are, may be carried on at lessened cost. 

“The action of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry in estab- 
lishing the American Institute of Baking 
has crystallized an idea into a move- 
ment which ultimately, we can safely 

redict, will place the business of baking 
n the list of industries founded on 
scientific principles and operated by 
scientifically trained workers.” 


GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Mrs. Minna T. Denton, of the State 
Relation Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
discussed in a very interesting way the 
experimental studies carried on by her 
department, of various bakers’ problems. 
Mrs, Denton had no prepared paper on 
the subject, but she talked to the bakers 
as she would to a class of students in a 
school. She told of a number of experi- 
ments that had been made, and the de- 
ductions drawn therefrom. 

Mrs. Denton asked the bakers if they 
could explain the loss or shrinkage in fat 
when cooking fried cakes or doughnuts. 
She said that, from departmental experi- 
ments, it had been found that the richer 
the doughs used, the more fat they ab- 
sorbed in cooking and the poorer or 
cheaper the doughs, the less fat. Some 
will absorb 1 Ib of fat to 20 lbs of dough, 
while others will run as high as 10 lbs of 
fat to 20 lbs of dough. She explained this 
by saying that like attracts like. 


THE SUGAR SITUATION 


A representative of the Beet Sugar 
Refiners’ Bureau attended the convention 
and talked briefly on the sugar situation. 
He said that there was a mass of misin- 
formation given out to the public on this 
Subject; that the bureau maintained an 
office in Chicago to gather statistics on 
beet sugar and was able to show the 
movement from factories to distributing 
centers. He used a chart to illustrate 
his talk and to indicate the states in 
which sugar beets are raised. The world 
war, he explained, was responsible to a 
large degree for the shortage. In north- 
ern France, for instance, at the begin- 
ning of the war there were 225 beet 
sugar factories and at the close only 45. 
The rest were either destroyed or in such 
condition that they could not be operat- 
ed, and it would be many years before 
they could be. He said that it would 
take Russia 20 years to get back to nor- 
mal again, so far as the production of 
beet sugar was concerned. 

Explaining the shortage in cane sugar, 
he said that the Japanese had bought the 
entire cane crop of the Philippines this 
year ‘and that none would be brought in 
from there next year. 

At the close of the war, the speaker 
said, there was a world shortage of 5,- 
000,000 tons of beet sugar, but this was 
offset to an extent by an increase of 
2,500,000 tons in cane sugar. In the opin- 
ion of scientists, he said, beet sugar is 
equal in purity with cane and added that 
beet sugar in England was used to a 
larger extent than cane sugar. The gov- 
ernment estimated production of beet 
sugar in the United States this year was 
given at 958,000 tons, although private 
estimates ranged around 850,000 tons. 
The estimated consumption of sugar this 
year was given at 4,100,000 tons against 
3,880,000 tons a year The speaker 
added that beet sugar factories are now 
in operation and that the shortage in this 
country will shortly be relieved. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO.’s EXHIBIT 


The Fleischmann Co. exhibited a beau- 
tiful model of a sug; Blue and 
Cream Retail Bakery, in which excellent 
breadstuffs, cakes, » ete, of all 
kinds were displayed in show cases in a 
most tasteful fashion. This demonstrat- 


the most simple manner possible, 
in a plain setting. Advertising signs of 
he best quality were in evidence, and a 
framed sign, d ting the 
mandments of the Retail Bakery,” com- 
— great attention and read as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To bake only bread of highest 
quality—bread that shall measure up to 
oo rank and title as the best of all 


(2) To do all I can to promote the 
health of the nation by encouraging 
greater appreciation and consumption of 
bread, the most wholesome and nutritious 
of all foods. 

(3) To point out to my customers the 
economy of bread, which is the highest 
food value today. 

(4) To observe cleanliness and qual- 
ity in all my baked goods, whether they 
be bread, rolls, pastry or cakes, so that 
the Blue and Cream sign may at all times 
be recognized to mean, “Here you find 
baked goods delicious in taste, wholesome 
in quality, made under highest condi- 
tions.” 

Representatives of the Fleischmann 
Co. attending were: Joseph Wilshire, E. 
Logothetti, R. J. Mehan, Joseph Lee, H. 
Newcomb, F. Clarke, J. B. Minor, and 
Daniel Wooley, advertising manager 
from New York. 


Convention Gossip 

A good many bakers subscribed to 
“The Neighborhood Baker” advertising 
campaign. 

John M. Hartley, the secretary, left 
shortly after the convention to attend 
the New England bakers’ convention in 
Boston. 

A resolution was passed to adopt an 
emblem or symbol to be used by the 
members of the association in their ad- 
vertising matter. 

Minnesota was represented by B. 
O’Donnell, Duluth, Anton Gleissner and 
J. G. Stebbens, St. Paul, and W. B. 
Thomson, Minneapolis. 

Some wanted the associate membership 
dues established at $25, but a majority 
regarded this as a holdup and the dues 
were finally fixed at $10. 

President Eugene Lipp emphatically 
denied the report that the Fleischmann 
Co. was interested financially in the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries. ; 

In accepting the first vice-presidency, 
F. Wachenheimer, of Boston, said he was 
sure Massachusetts bakers were solidly 
back of the national body. 

In discussing the system shops, one 
speaker said that the cost of production 
in the ordinary retail bakery could al- 
ways be lower than in a system shop. 

C. J. Kremer was strongly opposed to 
bakers constantly referring to the sani- 
tary condition of their shops. He said 
that constant reiteration of this only em- 
phasized the fact that some were not what 
they should be. 

In the South Side Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago has a group of busi- 
ness men that any city in the country 
might well be proud of. After looking 
over some of these south side shops, Mr. 
Wachenheimer, of Boston, said that the 
East was far behind the procession. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 


Convention Notes 

The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 
gave tie stick pins as souvenirs. 

W. R. Butler represented the Edward 
Katzinger Co. Arthur Katzinger, gen- 
eral manager of the company, is in the 
East. 

The California delegates included Wil- 
liam F. Ireland, Robert F. Callender and 
A. J. Zillman, all prominent in the bak- 
ing trade at Los Angeles. 

. L. Brownell attended in the inter- 
ests of the Manufacturers’ Purchasing 
Corporation, New York, He recentl 
opened a Chicago office in the Postal Tel- 
egraph Building. 

Roy Nafziger, of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City and other points, 
has now a successor for his baking en- 
terprises of the future, a son and heir 
having been born on Oct. 15. 

William J. O'Neil, of the Stein-Hall 
Mfg. Co. (bakers’ products department), 
was a visitor from Boston. He has been 
working in the Chicago territory for a 
few weeks, and is an old-timer at con- 
ventions. 
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who was re- 


George Geissler, Joliet, 
elected treasurer of the association, made - 


a good auctioneer for of the 
cakes, pies and sine daltcontes in S. 
Gumpert & Co.’s exhibit, at the conclu- 
sion of the convention. 

N. Strauss is now Chicago representa- 
tive of the. Liberty Yeast can gta 
New York. ‘This concern is showing some 
activity in connection with bakers’ trade. 
Mr. Strauss still retains his interests in 
the American Peel Co., which concern is 
well known to bakers. 

Carl Gartner, for a number of years in 
the baking business at Battle Creek, 
Mich., motored to Chicago to take in the 
convention. He has sold his business to 
the Tri-State Baking Co. Flint. He 
stated that he intends to retire and will 
take it easy for a time. 

Other concerns having exhibits were 
Ever-Ready Paper Cake Band Co., Chi- 
cago, which demonstrated its ever-ready 
cake bands to take the place of cake 
boxes. The National Almond Products 
Co., Inc., New York, had on display nut 
products for topping cakes. 

C. H. Grupe, secretary of the Heissler 
& Junge Co., Chicago, prominent bakers, 
attended in the interests of the malt ex- 
tract department. The advertising signs 
of the company read, “The Originators of 
the Manufacture and Use of Malt as ap- 
plied to Bakers in America.” 

Albert Holl, Milwaukee, Wis., who was 
president of the Wisconsin Master Bak- 
ers’ Association for some years, was one 
of the delegates from that state. When 
asked as to trade conditions in his city, 
he said that Milwaukee bakers deplored 
the fact that the city had gone dry. 

S. Gumpert & Co., the well-known New 
York concern, had a very attractive ex- 
hibit, in which they demonstrated their 
high-class fillings, extracts and spices in 
pies, cakes, pastry, chocolate puddings, 
etc. A number of tempting desserts 
were displayed for visitors to sample. 
Those present from the company were J. 
Gumpert, W. Anderson, G. R. Knippen, 
J. J. Petersen and G. A. Alderson. 

James Hartley, of Hartley’s Pure Food 
bakery, Chicago, was present and stated 
that his company had lately opened a 
display bakery. He is a brother of John 
M. Hartley, secretary of the association. 

The American Diamalt Co. gave as 
souvenirs playing cards at the banquet. 
Representatives of the company present 
included C. H. Van Cleef, J. J. Sullivan, 
John Becker, Jr., M. Malzbender and 
H. B. Pearson. 

Arthur W. Fosdyké was present and 
stated that he had resigned as general 





r of the Hubbard Oven Co., with 
which he has been connected for a num- 
ber of years. He’ recently formed the 
Superior Oven Co., of which he is to be 
tesa and treasurer. Ground has 

broken for the new factory, which 
will be the most modern plant in this 
line in America. The new company is in- 
corporated for $100,000, 

Very few flour mill representatives and 
brokers were present at the convention. 
Those attending were F. A. Ruenitz, 
vice-president Springfield (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co; Roy Purchase, Inter State Flour 
& Feed Co., Minneapolis; C. Mayer, 
Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee; 
Conrad Schubert, Security Flour Co., 
Chicago; H. R. Ward, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. B. Emery, 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, 

The Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, had an interesting 
exhibit consisting of samples of potato 
flour, which were freely distributed to 
visiting bakers, etc. _Representatives of 
the company present were Oscar James 
Vogl, general manager of sales, George 
H. Lyall, J. E. Rousch, Carl Feldhusen. 

The register showed that about 140 
delegates attended from 11 states; 75 
Chicago bakers were present. 

The entertainment features included a 
banquet and dance. About 220 were 
present. Speakers included Eugene 
Lipp, William Francis Ireland, John M. 
Hartley, E. Hohengarten, Albert Klop- 
fer, John H. Chapman and J. Gumpert. 
The Chicago Master Bakers’ Singing So- 
ciety, assisted by the St. Louis Quartette 
and other visiting societies, rendered ex- 
cellent vocal selections throughout the 
evening. Edward A. Holmes, chairman, 
and the local entertainment committee 
deserve great credit for having provided 
a very enjoyable and successful eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

Some of the leading manufacturers and 
representatives of bakers’ machinery and 
supplies present were F. H. Squier, J. 
J. Vogel, E. Recht, Pabst Brewing Co. 
(malt extract department); J. W. Hick- 
lin, Hubbard. Oven Co; Paul M. Chap- 
man, E. Schaumburg, American Bakers’ 
Machinery Co; J. I. Marshall; J. Faulds; 
G. Larson, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; 
William N. Elwood, Paul Franke, Union 
bbs scm Machine Co; F. C. Black, 
Peerless Bread Machine Co; F. W. Liet- 
zow, Natural Dry Milk Co; Lee J. 
Hirsch, C. Orsinger, Hirsch Brothers 
Co., Inc; A. E. Whitaker, Wahl Malt 
Syrup Co; H. N. Weinstein, Malt-Dias- 
tase Co. 


A. S. Purves. 
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Bakery Incorporations __. 

Rogers Bread Co., Boston; capital 
stock, $155,000. ‘ 

West Brownsville (Pa.) Baking Co; 
capital stock, $25,000, Incorporators: 
Bennie Abelson and others. 

Gangwere Steam Baking Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa; capital stock, $20,000. - 

North Side Baking Co. Pittsburgh, 
Pa; capifal stock, $25,000. 

Fayette Baking Co., Connellsville, Pa; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
C. T. Kepner, C. A. Thompson, John 
Bauer, Jr. . 

Buck Baking Co. Elkhart, Ind; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: J. 
H. Loyd, L. B. Tracey, Grover C. Sheck, 
Fred W. Martin, H. H. Riley. 

Superior Bakeries System, Inc., Chi- 
cago; capital stock, $100,000. Incorpo- 
rators: H. L., D. L., and Bertha Kane. 

Dearborn Baking Co., Aurora, Ind; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: R. 
R. Gray, G. H. Lewis, James Rushworth, 
E. W. Swarthout, L. W. Hill. 

Daviess County Bakeries Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky; capital stock, $5,000. Incor- 
porators: L. D. Baer, H. S. Smith, M. 
Collins. 

Federal grew 4 & Pastry Co., Quincy, 
Ill; capital stock, $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors: E. S. Buck, O. B. Wysong, C. A. 
Buck, Warren Sutliff. 

Perfection Bread Co., Lorain, Ohio; 
capital stock, $12,500. Incorporators: 
James F. Martin, Nettie A. Babines, P. 
E. Klein. 

Brown-Bethwith Co., bakers, Augusta, 
Ga; capital stock, $100,000. 

Weiss Bakery Co., Perth Amboy, N. 
J; capital stock, $25,000. 

New Idea Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
capital stock, $262,500. Incorporators: 
L. W. Ulmer, C. Kamp, S. A. Ryan, E. 
M. Kline, B. M. Bryan. 

Colonial Sanitary Baking Co., Inc., 
Norfolk, Va; capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: J. S. Odenhal, C. B. Bor- 
land, W. L. Hedgebeth. 

Merchants’ Bakery Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss; capital stock, $30,000. Incorpora- 
tors: W. B. Edmonds, J. Messina, J. 
Arcaro. 

Sunlight Bakeries, Inc., Philadelphia; 
capital stock, $1,500,000. Incorporators: 
F. R. Hansell, E. N. McFarland, J. V. 
Pimm. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
Maryland, Inc; capital stock, $100,000. 
Incorporators: William V. and Maurice 
Strasburger, and Lee I. Hecht. 

Gauss Baking Co., Lansing, Mich; cap- 
ital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: S. M., 
S. A. and E. S. Gauss. 





Big Four & Restaurant Cor- 
ation, Wilmington, Del; tal stock, 
Incorporators: F. L., M. E,. 


100,000. 
d 


Ky; capital stock, $5,000. Inco tors: 
J. re ew J.J. A i ahacg hag . Smith. 

metra Fancy Bake .» Chicago; 
capital stock, $2,500. wd ‘ 





Flour Sales Good 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: “Our 
sales to bakers and jobbers have been 
very good the last few days, considering 
that flour trade on the whole has been 
unsatisfactory for several months. Sales 
have been largely spring wheats, also we 
have sold a few cars of Kansas patents. 

“The 60-day clause precludes the usual 
amount of fall business from the large 
bakers and jobbers who had storage and 
which they would usually fill this time 
of year, especially if prices appealed to 
them. The consumption of bread was 
not as heavy during the late summer and 
fall, on account of the fruit and vege- 
tables. ; 

“Some think prohibition will decrease 
the amount of bread used, especially with 
those who drink more or less beer. How- 
ever, every one is beginning to make the 
homemade article in the East, and this 
may increase the demand for rye bread. 

“We could write a whole lot relative 
to the situation, and while we know the 
directions we are going, new paths must 
be followed until we cease controverting 
the laws of supply and demand. 

“We understand that one of the food 
officials states, ‘Why complain of pres- 
ent prices of wheat, corn and oats when 
they are 200 per cent higher abroad,’ 
therefore, why is it that we do not all 
have more confidence relative to the sta- 
bility of prices and transact business? 
We suppose the price of wheat was sta- 
bilized so it would not decline and hurt 
the farmers, but with the market really 
above the stabilized price, prices should 
be higher for all food commodities.” ° 





Bread Sales Normal . 


August C. Junge, secretary Junge Bak- 
ing Co., Joplin, Mo: “Business with us 
on bread is about the same as last year at 
this time. The cracker business is quite 
busy. Flour stocks seem to be ample, 
with prices going up. We have had to 
buy sugar in 100-lb lots from grocers or 
whoever would sell it to us. The short- 
age here is very acute, although at the 
present time our company has plenty in 
stock.” 





BAKERY NOTES 


The new modern plant of the P: 
Bakeries, Inc., at Montgomery, is now 
operation. 

"J. ©. Embrey has sold the Roanoke 
bakery at Roanoke to W. J. Echols. 


ARKANSAS 


Samuel Tack has opened a bakery at 
509-13 East Washington Avenue, Little 
Rock. A Hubbard oven, a blender and 
mixer are part of the equipment. 

Franke’s Hot Shop bakery has been 
opened at Little Rock. 

John Hafter, who conducts a bakery at 
Fort Smith, has installed an oven. 

The Fisher bakery, Blytheville, is 
building an addition to its plant. New 
machinery will be installed. 


CALIFORNIA 
A. Bartolette has opened a bakery at 


usa, 

Henry Stumpf has bought the Han- 
ford bakery, Hanford. 

The Pittsburg Baking Co., Pittsburg, 
will build a new modern bakery. 

The National Baking System has 
opened a branch bakery at Dewis. 

The new plant of the Klingel bakery, 
Healdsburg, is now in operation. It is 
equipped with new modern machinery. 

George Dauer has sold the Puente bak- 
ery, Puente, to F. Hess. 

L. Seward has opened a bakery at 
Ceres. 

N. B. Walters has sold the Eureka 
bakery at Perris to Jacob Stern. 

Lesser Bros., Oakland, have installed 
an electric oven. 


COLORADO 


The Columbia bakery, Colorado 
Springs, has been sold to William F. 
Scheihing. 

ILLINOIS 


The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened a bakery at Harvard, McHenry 


County. 

Albert Forbes has sold his bakery at 
Stonington to John Hammond. 

The Winther bakery, Danville, is build- 
ing an addition to its plant. An oven 
and other machinery will be installed. 

Sam Davidson sold his bakery on North 
Water Street, Decatur, to R. E. Huff 
and Lynn Barton. Mr. Davidson will 
build a new bakery, and has purchased 
two large ovens and other machinery. 

Frank Nolan has opened a Bake-Rite 
bakery at Waukegan. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Mount Vernon. 

W. W. Herron has opened a Federal 
bakery at Princeton. 

C. R. Johnson, Marshall, has installed 
a Middleby-Marshall oven. 

W. C. Bollman has bought the bakery 
of A. L. Derry, Rushville. 


INDIANA 


The Busse Baking Co.’s new plant at 
South Bend is now in operation. 

The Perfection Baking Co. Urbana, 
Ill., has opened a window bakery at An- 
derson, Ind. 

J. S. Mills has sold his bakery at Flora 
to O. N. Woodward. 

The Community Bakeries, Inc., has 
opened a bakery at Columbus. A shop 
is also to be established at Seymour. 

L. Herr has opened a bakery at 
Howell. ; 

Harry Kello has sold his bakery at 
Poseyville to F. Stein. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has bought the McIntyre-Hilbert bakery 
at Anderson for $58,000. 


KANSAS 


Jacob Rothfelder has sold his bakery 
at Axtell to Ernest Rothfelder and Har- 
old Crouch. 

KENTUCKY 


The Lobaca Co., bakers at Louisa, has 
increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

The plant of the Lexington Wholesale 
Baking Co., Paris, burned recently. The 
fire is thought to have started in the 
boiler-room. Dama is. estimated at 
$12.000, fully insured_ 

William Hertle has opened a bakery 
at 4544 West Market Street, Louisville. 


MARYLAND 


S. Hauswald & Sons, Baltimore, have 


installed a steam oven. 
Shub Bros., Baltimore, have bought the 
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J. J. Rokos bakery at 1612 Barnes 
Street. 


Spaulding & Boothe have opened the 
Gem Saker at Louisiana. 

Otto Braucker, who operated the first 
Federal bakery in Baltimore, has sold his 
rights for that city to the Federal Bak- 
ing Co., recently incorporated for $100,- 
000, This company will open several 
shops in Baltimore, and throughout the 
state. 

Ray Childs, a retail baker, 3101 East- 
ern Avenue, Baltimore, has added a cake 
mixer, 


MICHIGAN 


The Reamer Baking Co., Flint, has 
installed an oven and other modern ma- 
chinery. 

The Flint Bread Co., Flint, is erecting 
a modern plant to cost about $30,000, 
two stories, with basement, and of mill 
and brick construction. 

Louis Casper has sold his bakery at 
Cheboygan to F. H. Eiler. 

G. R. Carter has bought the bakery 
of Thomas Boss, Bangor. 

Opper Bros. have bought the Chase 
bakery and the City bakery at Evart. 
Only one plant will be operated. 

Thomas Bros. have purchased the bak- 
ery of Harry Bice, Grand Ledge. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Benton Harbor. 

The Cable-Draper Baking Co. is con- 
sidering extensive improvements and ad- 
ditions to its plant. 

A. Eby has opened a bakery at 581 
McClellan Avenue, Detroit. 

MISSISSIPPI 

B. J. Pollman, formerly with Gordon 
Smith, Mobile, Ala., has bought Klein’s 
bakery at Meridian. 


MISSOURI 

A. J. Forbes, who recently sold his 
bakery at Stonington, IIL, will erect a 
two-story business building in St. Louis, 
and open a bakery on the first floor. 

The first store of a chain of Keep 
Fresh Electric bakeries to be established 
in St. Louis has been opened at 6130 
Easton Avenue. 

Charles Clavin, St. Louis baker, was 
killed recently in an automobile accident. 

J. J. McIntyre has opened a bakery 
at 3605 Grand Avenue, St. Louis. 

J. Renz has sold his bakery at 3854 
Louisiana Street, St. Louis, to C. Hel- 
mers. 

The Nafziger Baking Co. is completing 
improvements to its Kansas City plant, 
to cost about $100,000. A wrapping and 
shipping department was added. Other 
new equipment consists of cooling sys- 
tem, ovens, flour blender and ice ma- 
chine. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Brown-Beckwith Co., Dover, will 
build a modern bakery, two stories, of 
cement fireproof construction, to cost 
$60,000. A wholesale business will be 
conducted. 

NEW YORK 


The Jones bakery, Jamestown, is bank- 
rupt. 

The Gleason bakery, Geneva, was 
forced to close for a few days on account 
of the scarcity of sugar. 


OHIO 


Moore & Geiger have opened a bakery 
at Crestline. 

R. Longden has opened a bakery at 
Delphos. 

The Sanitary Bakery Co.’s new plant 
at Crestline is now in operation. Moore 
& Geiger are the proprietors. 

The bakery of Leland Morris and 
Emmet Faber, East Palestine, is in op- 
eration. 

The Akron Baking Co., Akron, is build- 
ing a modern bakery. 

The B. & C. Baking Co., Dayton, has 
announced that all’ its employees who 
have been in service of the company at 
least six months are to get a semi-yearly 
dividend, the amount to be based on the 
wages for that period and length of time 
in its service. 

C. W. Ditmer and Scott Shroder have 
opened a New System bakery at Piqua. 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘ 
H. A. Schnee has opened a bakery at 
Selinsgrove. 
The Pheightal bakery, Altoona, is add- 
ing a steam bread oven and making im- 
provements to its plant. 


The Federal’ System of Bakeries of 
Western Pennsylvania, Elwood City, has 


pe Ripa asec with $20,000 capital 
s 


toc: 

The Stoecklein Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, is 
erecting a $10,000 addition to its plant. 
Another oven will be installed. 

The Keblers Bakery Co., Kane, is 
expending $25,000 on alterations and an 
addition. 

Henry Archinal, who conducted a bak- 
ery in Philadelphia for 30 years, died 
recently, aged 60. 

The bakery of the Altoona Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Altoona, is nearing 
completion. Four white-tile ovens have 
been installed, and other machinery is 
being received and set in place. 

Henry Budozowski, New Castle, is 
adding another oven and making other 
alterations. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Condon Bakery Co., Charleston, 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 


WASHINGTON 

The Campbell bakery, Anacortes, has 
installed a dough divider, rounding ma- 
chine, proofing cabinet and molder. An 
oven is expected to be added the latter 
part of the year. 

Harry E. Roberts has bought the bak- 
ery of W. O. Auer, Kirkland. New 
ovens and other machinery will be in- 
stalled. 

A. Wegmuller has bought the bakery 
of W. S. Pinn, White Salmon. 

J. S. Watson and wife have opened a 
Rotary bakeshop in Aberdeen. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


J. C. Ballouz has purchased the Lan- 
caster building in Mannington and will 
move his bakery to these new quarters. 

Lukashewich Bros. have opened a bak- 
ery at Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN 

A. Plath & Son, Marshfield, are build- 
ing a two-story addition to their bakery. 

Nicholas Rank, who operated a bakery 
for 28 years in Oshkosh, died recently, 
aged 71. 

Josef Nerath has opened a bakery at 
Jackson. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, has increased its capital stock 
to $175,000. Part of the new issue will 
be used to finance a large addition to 
the plant, which is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. 





Cincinnati Association 


The Cincinnati Association of Retail 
Bakers, which has been reorganized, has 
launched an energetic co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign to stimulate the busi- 
ness of the neighborhood baker particu- 
larly, and to educate the public to eat 
more bakery goods. This campaign will 
be carried on through the winter months. 
Splendid results have been obtained, and 
the business of neighborhood bakers has 
shown an increase. The campaign was 
designed to overcome the competition of 
the housewife, and it has demonstrated 
to many homes that it is much cheaper to 
buy bread than to bake it. 

Beyond strengthening the relations be- 
tween the retail baker and the home, the 
campaign served in getting the members 
of the trade together. Nearly all of the 
advertisements contained an invitation 
for retail bakers to become members of 
the association. As a result, the local 
association today has the largest enroll- 
ment in its history and is thereby enabled 
to do big things in a big way, which 
would not be possible if the individual 
baker attempted to accomplish improve- 
ments by himself. 

The visible bakery system continues to 
make progress in Cincinnati and 
throughout Ohio. In general, the compe- 
tition offered by the syndicate shops is 
not keenly felt by the established neigh- 
borhood and retail bakeries. The baking 
trade believes that these shops have most 
of their appeal in the novelty of the idea. 
Bakers do not feel that they need be 
panicky about the volume of business 
which such establishments will take away. 

At no time has there been so much 
activity among bakers in the direction of 
improving and enlarging plants. Every 
baker recognizes the need of bringing his 
shop to the highest point of efficiency in 
order to survive this era of keen compe- 
tition and to attract a patronage which 
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demands the highest point of sanitation 
as well. In this process the acknowledged 
high cost of new construction and new 
equipment is disregarded to a large ex 
tent by the necessities. 

The call for cake and dainties in the 
pastry line is said to be the natural after- 
math of war-bread times. While the war 
was on, the public was perfectly willing 
to deny itself everything that would go 
toward bringing success to the allied 
armies, but now that the necessity for 
this has ended, bakers say, the consum- 
ing public only wants the best that is to 
be had, and seems to have the money to 
pay for what it wants. 

Prices are high on almost everything, 
and still the baking trade has not been 
making the profit that has been possible 
in many lines. This trade, should. there 
be any real reason for complaint, would 
be the first to hear about it, and the 
public would be loud in its protests. 

At a special meeting of the members of 
the Master Bakers’ Association of Cin- 
cinnati, held Sept. 30 at the Grand Ho- 
tel, a new organization was launched, to 
be known as the Merchant Bakers’ Club 
of Cincinnati. 

New officers were elected, with the ex- 
ception of the secretary, C. J. Forster, 
who was made secretary of the new as- 
sociation. The president of the new or- 
ganization is W. C. Healy, manager of 
the Schulze Baking Co. Cincinnati. 
Plans have not yet been worked out as 
regards the old association, but it is be- 
lieved that this will eventually be ab- 
sorbed by the newer organization. W. 
H. Shafer is manager of the new body, 
and will have his office for the time being 
at the Grand Hotel. 


NOTES 

The Real Sanitary System of Bakeries 
has its plant in operation at Sixth and 
Main streets. 

J. H. Horner, 
Street, is dead, aged 61. 
sick only a week. 

The E. L. Uffelmann Baking Co., 941 
York Street, wholesale baking establish- 
ment, will open a modern retail depart- 
ment. 

George Born, operating a bakery in 
Camp Washington district of Cincinnati, 
has made an assignment and closed out 
his business. 

The Rotary Baking Co. has_ been 
formed at Cincinnati by G. O. Spivey, to 
operate public-view bakeries. The first 
shop will be opened on Eighth Street, 
near Depot. 

The new building to be added to the 
plant of George H. Streitmann’s. Sons 
Co,, on Plum Street, has been held up on 
account of difficulty in obtaining materi- 
als. The new structure will be of brick 
and concrete, and will cost about $50,000. 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
have leased a number of storerooms in 
different parts of the city, which they 
are having fitted up. The company has 
also let a contract for the construction 
of a warehouse and bakery at Columbus, 
Ohio, three stories high, 124x140, 
equipped with modern appliances. 


baker at 329 Pearl 
He had been 





Cracker Business Good 

A. V. Thomas, Thomas & Clarke, 
Peoria, Ill: “The development in the 
cracker industry the past month was a 
reduction in the price of package goods 
of 10 per cent and 1@2c per lb on bulk 
crackers. If the retailers give their cus- 
tomers the benefit of this reduction, no 
doubt it will increase the sales of the 
goods, but so far it has not been noticed. 

“The sugar situation with many bakers 
has been serious, and it is very hard to 
get enough to even make their regular 
lines. Some factories, we understand, 
have had to practically close down on 
some of their sweet goods on account of 
not being able to get sugar. 

“There is a good demand for all kinds 
of ds, and we look for a prosperous 
finish to this year.” 





Sugar Very Scarce 

C. A. Griggs, Jr., treasurer and man- 
ager G. H. Bent Co., Milton, Mass: At 
no time during the war were conditions 
so critical, so far as sugar is concerned, 
as at this time. We are using numerous 
substitutes, but are obliged, of course, to 
have a certain amount of sugar. 
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REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS 


The proposal and advocacy by the fed- 
eral Wheat Director of the removal of 
“all export and import restrictions of all 
kinds” were so sudden and unexpected as 
to throw the trade into some confusion, 
and it was difficult to report immediately 
and accurately the reaction on the an- 
nouncement. The statement “all export 
and import restrictions of all kinds” was 
a very broad one, and, unaccompanied 
by any further explanation of its mean- 
ing, the trade was in doubt as to just 
how far-reaching its effects might be. 

With the opportunity to think the mat- 
ter over, but without any further en- 
lightenment from headquarters, the trade 
is disposed to believe that no radically 
detrimental or unfair measures will be 
adopted. While “all export and import 
restrictions of all kinds” may be re- 
moved, it seems highly probable that the 
Grain Corporation will find it necessary 
to continue to function, not merely in 
the maintenance of the guaranteed price, 
but at least for a time under present 
conditions in the handling and financing 
of export flour sales. 

So long as foreign governmental agen- 
cies continue and foreign exchange, ship- 
ping and financing are in their present 
abnormal condition, it is not in the power 
of any United States agency to restore 
pre-war or normal.conditions by its own 
action, nor should the Grain Corporation 
attempt to divest itself entirely of its 
responsibilities. It is reported that there 
are nearly two million barrels of export 
flour at seaboard, and millers are in- 
clined to the belief that the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the Grain Corporation in 
moving this flour has something to do 
with the present announcement. 

Possibly, also, there has been outside 
pressure from political sources of which 
millers know little or nothing. If the 
Grain Corporation, with its organization, 
connections and facilities, backed by one 
billion dollars capital, is unable to move 
flour for export under present condi- 
tions, what chance has the individual 
miller? 

So it is anticipated that the Grain Cor- 
peste will continue to function as 
eretofore, and that the removal of the 
restrictions is simply designed to pro- 
mote and encourage the return of pre- 
war conditions gradually and as fast as 
possible. With that understanding and 
interpretation, although it is purely un- 
official and made without authority, there 
is nothing alarming in the present pro- 
posal, and it can be viewed in the light 
of a constructive measure. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The condition in the soft wheat mill- 
ing business since the discontinuance of 
export buying is so spotted that it is dif- 
ficult to report on it accurately and com- 
prehensively.. Reports are various and 
far from uniform, and some mills are 
finding themselves in a far better position 
in regard to operation than other mills. 
Of course a business of the volume of 
the buying by the Grain Corporation in 
which soft wheat millers were the prin- 
cipal participants could not be diseon- 
tinued without its absence being felt. 

Nevertheless, some few mills appear to 
be getting along quite well for the time 
being; they: report fair sales‘ in domestic 
markets, and ave operation assured 
for a few weeks at least: Domestic buy- 
ing has. been ‘so light for quite a long 
period that some millers are a bit puz- 


zled at the present relatively light de- 
mand for flour. What has been said ap- 
plies to soft wheat millers exclusively; 
the mills of this section making both hard 
and soft wheat flours are in much the bet- 
ter position, as they have two arms in- 
stead of one to their proposition. 

The feature of the week was an awak- 
ened and livelier demand for feed, which 
is now in good request and at firm or ad- 
vancing prices. Bran is the leader, and 
mills have made good sales. Premiums 
of $2 ton are asked for first half No- 
vember shipment and $3 for all-Novem- 
ber shipment. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
RN WOO ade cop thant 6410. o8 35,200 73 
| era ao 37,400 78 
WOE ME, Sepa reevivatedace 45,875 71 
Two years ago .........++. 49,100 75 
Three years ago .......«... 42,100 83 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1918 and 1917: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


| eRe 10 74,760 58,702 78 
4 ae ge ee 12 77,760 69,480 83 
ot 1 111,960 87,078 76 
BOET pi oad cées 13 83,760 77,556 92 

*Week ended Oct. 25, tWeek ended 
Oct. 18. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

Mild weather, with rains, prevailed 
during the week. Some reports are to 
the effect that the weather has been too 
warm and wet for corn, and has also de- 
layed somewhat the completion of plow- 
ing and seeding of wheat. A great deal 
of wheat is up, and presents an unusual- 
ly fine appearance. Wheat acreage will 
be somewhat less than last year. 

RYE FLOUR 

Judging from the number of requests 
this office is receiving from western mills 
for connections for the sale of rye flour 
in this territory, rye millers must be at 
their wit’s end to find a market for their 
flour. Since the country went dry the 
consumption of rye flour has fallen off 
very materially, and this probably ac- 
counts for the activity of rye mills in 
seeking new markets. Unfortunately, 
their eyes are frequently turned to mar- 
kets where there is no sale for rye flour 
and sometimes where the name of it is 
scarcely known. 

There is only a limited market for rye 
flour in the central states, and none at all 
in the southern states. Even in the few 
cities of the central states where some 
market exists, the business is badly cut 
up and-the competition of local or near- 
by mills which sell in less than car lots 
must be met. This results in scarcely 
any demand for car-lot shipments, par- 
ticularly under the present régime of re- 
duced consumption. There is, however, 
some demand for rye feeds. 


NOTES 


R. B. Lancaster, of the La Fayette 
(Ind.) Corn Flour Mills, was in Toledo 
this week. 

A. E. Nickerson, of the Paris Flour- 
ing Co., Portland, Maine, was in Detroit 
and Toledo calling on his shipping con- 
nections this week. 

The Delta Farmers’ Co-Operative Co. 
has acquired the buckwheat mill at Delta, 
Ohio, formerly operated by the Amendt 
Milling Co. of Monroe, Mich, 

J. F. Hall, who represents the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
in Michigan, with headquarters at De- 
troit, called at this office this week. 


tures. 





INDIANA 

Inpranaponss, Ixp., Oct. 25.—Domestic 
demand for wheat flour is reported fair 
by jobbers and millers in Indiana, but 
lack of buying by the United States 
Grain Corporation for export, due prin- 
cipally to the strike of longshoremen at 
New York, is causing some worry. As a 
result of the lack of iter for shipment 
abroad, a decline in output is noted the 
last 10 days. 

Few changes in quotations have oc- 
curred, compared with last week. Soft 
winter patents are offered at $10.15@ 
10.70 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, in car lots. 
Hard winter patents are quoted at $10.15 
@1140, and hard spring patents at 
$11.90@12.25. ‘The latter shows an in- 
grease over the preceding six-day period 
of 25@30c. 

In the corn-milling trade the demand 
is reported as fair. Recent cool weather 
has seemingly been an aid to business. 
The railroad car supply also is reported 
improved. Some export business is be- 
ing done; in fact a very fair volume of 
this kind of sales is reported for this 
season of the year. 

Grits are quoted for shipment at $3.50 
per 100 Ibs, sacks included; meal, $3.45; 
corn flour, $3.55; hominy, $3.60; hominy 
flakes, $4.10. 

Output of wheat flour for the week in 
Indianapolis, in barrels, and inspections 
of grain and stocks in store, in bughels, 
with comparisons, as compiled by the 
Board of Trade: 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR 
(Capacity of mills, 22,800 bbis) 


Oct. 25, LAD 2... csevccvccvsscvcceves ,233 
WOR, BG APES. ov vcecbectactseevess 11,243 
ae | PA eateries rea re 7,736 
Bet... 375, IBF v dvcis vewetscewpoebios ses 8,192 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
Wrreat, DUS 60 csscasevice 126;000 10,000 
TCG, OD. hceiecus to44 en 416,000 91,000 
Sek WE Dive vaaske bees 306,000 79,000 
Wey WEP ccc Seve tadéecpe SS ge ga 


STOCKS IN STORE 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
540,810 113,880 299,570 45,770 
233,520 573,800 199,980 56,350 
271,180 34,300 694,320 29,340 


Oct. 25, 1919.. 
Oct. 26, 1918.. 
Oct, 27, 1917.. 


MILLFEED 


An easy tone continues to prevail. 
Mixed feed is quoted for shipment at 
#49@51; bran is offered at $41@43, and 
middlings are quoted at $58@60. De- 
mand is only fair. In the corn feed 
trade, hominy feed is offered at $53.90 
ton bulk, and $57.90 sacked. Fair sales 
are reported. 


INDIANA CROP REPORT 


Winter wheat that is up is showing 
strong and healthy plants as a rule, ac- 
cording to the weekly report of George 
C. Bryant, head of the Indiana co-opera- 
tive crop reporting service, representing 
both the state and the federal govern- 
ments. 

Temperatures for the week averaged 
considerably above normal, with light 
showers general over the state during the 
first part of the period. No serious frost 
damage has been reported. 

Both wheat and rye seeding are prac- 
tically completed in all except a few of 
the southern counties, where operations 
have been delayed by rains. Corn-husk- 
ing has progressed very rapidly in all 
sections. Some fields are yielding very 
high, while others are falling far below 
the average. 


NEW FEED LAW FAVORED 


More than 200 agricultural experts 
and workers, who have just closed a state 
conference at Purdue University, La 
Fayette, went on record as supporting 
the enactment of a certified feed law. 
which would assure Indiana farmers pure 
feed. Plans are being made for the in- 
troduction of such a measure at the 
next session of the legislature. Among 
other recommendations was one urging 
increased soil productiveness through the 
use of limestone, fertilizers, and the 


growing of legumes. 


"NOTES oe 
The Jeffersonville (Ind.) depot of the 
artermaster’s department, United 
tates army, has opened a retail store in 
the downtown district of Indianapol 
for the sale of foodstuffs. ‘Thus far 
flour has led the list of ries in de- 
mand, it selling at 6c lb. Farina, a 
cooked breakfast food, also has had a 
large sale. : ‘ 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, who is retiring as 
state. food and drug commissioner for 
Indiana to become director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking at Minneapolis, 
will attend a banquet to be given by the 
Rocky Mountain Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York the coming 
week, in honor of Herbert Hoover. y 


Epwarp H. Zieconer. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., Oct. 25.—For this 
time of the year, current sales of flour 
by southeastern mills this week have been 
of fair volume. The past experience has 
shown a falling off in buying flour about 
Nov. 1, as at that time dealers begin to 
look forward to the turn of the year with 
a view to holding down stocks to a low 
level. The seeerd of the mills show that 
there has been a material increase in 
consumption of flour in the Southeast 
this season, attributed largely to the 
prosperity of the laboring man and his 
ability to buy what he wants. 

The majority of the mills in the South- 
east have advanced prices 10@30c bbl 
this week, due to having to pay a further 
advance of 5@6c on wheat, and the lower 
prices of millfeed. Practically no local 
wheat is moving, and mills are being 
forced to go to St. Louis and other sec-" 
tions for supplies. Quotations for flour 
at the close of the week were as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$11.10@11.75; standard or regular pat- 
ents, $10.40@10.75; 100 per cent flour, 
$10.20@ 10.30. . 

Fair demand is reported by rehandlers 
of Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patents, 140 lbs, jute, de- 
livered at Nashville, $12.50@13; hard 
winter _ wheat patents, $10.90@11.60. 
Prices are stronger. 

A somewhat better tone is reported in 
millfeed demand, with more inquiries by 
buyers. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, $88@40; mixed feed, $49 
@50; standard middlings or shorts, $56 
@60. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour, in barrels, by Nashville 
and southeastern mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Fiour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 200,790 153,295 le 
Last week ........ 226,890 182,002 80.2 
Year ago .....+ee% 198,090 114,237 57.6 
Two years ago..... 172,320 149,823 86.9 


Three years ago... 159,840 111,486 63.4 


THE CORN TRADE 
Demand continues moderate for corn 
meal. Southeastern corn mills, with a 
capacity of 144,000 bus, this week ground 
17,967, or 12.47 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 11.9 per cent last , 
Prices: bolted meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b, Ohio River points, $8.30; plain 
meal, $3.20. 
STOCKS ' 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 25 Oct, 18 
Flows, BOIS icaci'veccives 36,000 32,500 
Wheat, bus ........0+6- 683,000 692,000 
COCR, BED’ cccreasetvecss 23,000 29,000 
Qet BES co ccccdcsscees 526,000 410,000 


NOTES 

The Ferncliffe Feed & Grain Co. will 
convert the Ferncliffe distillery near 
Louisville into a feed mill. 

The Riverside elevator and Interna- 
tional Rice Mills, Memphis, owned by the 
W. C. Early Co., were damaged $75,000 
by fire. The property was insured. J. 
T. Halbert was operating the plant. Sev- 
eral grain firms are inconvenienced, hav- 
ing used the elevator for storage. 

The old gristmill at Brown’s Lock, 
Barren River, Warren County, Kentucky, 
which for years has been a landmark, is 
about to become ruins. The third and 
fourth floors gave way recently. The 
building was four stories, and was nearly 
a century old, being probably the oldest 
mill in Kentucky. Joun Letrzn. 
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The flour market was dull this week, 
and only limited sales of comparatively 
small lots were reported. This condition 
was largely brought about by the harbor 
strike, which caused the accumulation of 
quite liberal stocks on spot, some of 
which were offered at prices well below 
mill limits in order that storage expenses 
might be avoided. Ordinarily, prices on 
spot flour do not make the market, but 
if stocks here continue to increase,—and 
from present prospects they will,—the 
effect of spot flour prices will in a short 
time be a strong factor in the New York 
flour situation. 

There seemed to be a slight tendency 
toward advancing prices, but this did 
not extend all along the line, neither did 
it affect all grades of flour. Spring and 
Kansas clears and soft winter straights 
were the only ones showing an increase. 

The flurry of the two previous weeks 
which brought considerable buying of rye 
flour and semolina has entirely disap- 
peared from the market, and the chance 
of further immediate foreign demand 
for these seems to be weak. There is 
some slight demand from West Indian 
markets, but not sufficient to make much 
of a ripple on the otherwise dull surface 
conditions. 

Quotations: spring first patents, $13@ 


13.25; standard patent, $11.75@12.50; 
first clear, $9.25@9.65; soft winter 
straight, $10@10.50; hard winter 


straights, $11.30@11.50; first clear, $10 
@10.30; rye, 37@7.75,—all in jute. 


THE SUGAR SHORTAGE 


The sugar shortage situation, which 
has now grown very acute, is having a 
more important bearing upon the flour 
trade than it ever had before, because 
many bakers who are putting out sweet 
yaw 4 find themselves facing a proposi- 
tion which may entail at least a tempor- 
ary shutdown. Some find it quite im- 
possible to secure aes through the 
regular channels, and have appealed to 
the Sugar Equalization Board for help. 
This board, while anxious to do all pos- 
sible to relieve those in this position, is 
finding difficulty in doing so. 

Some bakers, finding that, owing to 
the very high rates of labor and bread 
ingredients, the bread business in itself 
was unprofitable, turned to making cer- 
tain lines of sweet goods, and now, 
though they have developed this side of 
their business quite satisfactorily, find 
that the difficulty in getting sugar may 
force them to abandon, for the time be- 
ing at any rate, this part of their busi- 
ness, in which event their work along this 
line will have gone for naught. 

Should some shut down, it would of 
necessity cause a decrease in the demand 
for flour, and right now the New York 
flour trade cannot afford to face a defi- 
nite and protracted decréase in flour de- 
mand; therefore, it is confidently hoped 
that something to relieve this situation 
can be done soon. 

COLONEL AND MRS. MINER GIVE DINNER 

Colonel Asher Miner and Mrs. Miner 
on Oct. 18 gave a dinner to the directors 
and employees of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Mo., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and their 
wives, mothers and sisters, to commem- 
orate the fortieth anniversary of the em- 
fe ee Fo eb song Rg is company. 

affair was held at the Elks’ Club, 
and was largely attended. A souvenir 
menu, the cover of which was bg Beso 


somely bgp and containing, des, 
a list o ae ictures of the 
plant dating thsough the years to 


1795, when the company was started, was 
presented to each guest. 


NOTES 

The board of estimate provided for 14 
new piers for New York harbor this 
week, to cost $6,300,000. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, was in 
New York last Saturday for the pur- 
pose of conferring with R. F. Bausman, 
of the Millers’ Export Association, re- 
garding the present situation. 

The many friends of George Silves, 
New York flour broker, will be interested 
in knowing that he was operated on last 
Wednesday for a rather serious internal 
disorder. At the end of the week the 
hospital authorities reported his condition 
satisfactory. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were Charles L. Roos, sales-manager 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; 
Martin E. Ismert, sales-manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; W. V. 
Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., and Edgar 
H. Evans, president and treasurer Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Julius Barnes, president of the Grain 
Corporation, returned to New York, 
Friday, from his western speech-making 
tour. He spent almost the entire day in 
conference with Herbert Hoover, who is 
now in New York. Mr. Barnes’s secre- 
tary, when interrogated in the matter, 
said that there was no statement to be 
given out to the press at present. 

B. H. Wunder, New York flour bro- 
ker, left for Minneapolis this week to 
attend a wedding at which he is to be one 
of the high contracting parties. Bert has 
for a number of years represented the 
Big Diamond Mills Co., of Minneapolis, 
and it is understood that this wedding 
will deprive the office of that concern of 
the services of one of its efficient fem- 
inine help. 





BUFFALO 

Burraxo, N. Y., Oct. 25.—All the mills 
in this end of the state report business 
quiet, some of them going so far as to 
say it is getting actually dull and, if 
it were not for the small trade, produc- 
tion could be cut down materially. 
There is more talk along that line than 
a weck ago, and unless some improvement 
comes shortly a decrease in the output is 
certain. The mills have run fairly well 
this week on old orders, and are ahead, 
now that the old complaint of car short- 
age is with us again. 

Just why the demand for flour has 
dropped off so sharply this week cannot 
be explained. Some of the mills blame 
it to the overstocked conditions of eastern 
buyers, while others believe it is due to 
fear of price reduction. 

While no change was made in prices, it 
is reported that an advance is almost 
certain next week; in fact, that orders 
have already been sent out to that ef- 
fect. No attention is being paid to re- 
sellers. 

First clears are in liberal supply, with 
no outlet, and some bargains could prob- 
ably be secured, as considerable anxiety 
is shown to get rid of part of the hold- 
ings here. 

There is practically nothing doing in 
rye flour, and little prospect of any im- 
mediate change for the better in prices. 

The family trade in fancy patents is 
increasing, but competition among the 
mills is quite keen, and some rather low 

rices are being made. The housewife 

as something in her bonnet, and is stock- 
ing up for winter to a much greater 
extent than last year. 

Kansas agents here report an improve- 
ment in trade, but this is only natural, 
as little has been done for several weeks. 
There is no decline in prices; on the con- 


trary, a more hopeful feeling is said to 





exist on the finest brands. Short patent 
is bsg} at $12.20, and standard at 
$11.90, Buffalo rate points. 


Representatives of Michi winter 
wheat mills report a very light trade at 
$11.20 for short patent and $11 for stand- 


ard patent. The latter price is 20c high- 
er last week. Pastry is quoted at 
$10.20, track, Buffalo. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeeds. are generally higher, bran 
being held $3.50 and middlings $8 over 
last week.’ The mills have little to sell, 
and the situation is strong, regardless of 
the fact that resellers are offering feeds 
at $1@1.50 under mill prices. The East 
has been buying liberally, but is look- 
ing for bargains now. With the mills 
so well sold ahead, there is little prospect 
of any setback, as December, as a rule, 
is held above the present prices.- Besides 
this, there has been no winter weather 
yet, and as soon as that comes it is the 
general opinion that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in boosting prices, especially for 
split cars, which are active now. 

Canadian feeds are being offered here 
in moderate N aseripcary at $42 for bran, 
$47 for middlings and $53 for flour mid- 
dlings, sacked, track, Buffalo. These 
prices are very firm, and quality is said 
to be fine. A fair amount has been sold 
at those figures this week. 

Corn-meal coarse feed remains steady, 
although the price of the cereal has de- 
clined sharply in this market. Demand 
is reported light. Hominy feed unset- 
tled and generally easier. Gluten feed 
firm, and offerings light. Cottonseed 
meal higher, with a good inquiry, but 
prices are considered too high. Oil meal 
strong and higher. There were sales 
early this week at $72, later at $73, and 
at the close today $73 was asked for im- 
mediate and November shipment and $74 
for December and January. 

Rolled oats in good demand, the mills 
being busy with package goods, and 
prices are firm. Oat hulls fairly active 
at $25.50@26 for reground, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. The mills here are all booked 


up. 

Buckwheat flour is selling at $6.50 per 
100 Ibs to the retail trade here. There 
has been a good demand, in spite of pre- 
vailing warm weather, It is not thought 
these prices will hold, as receipts are ex- 
pected to be heavy in a few days. Buck- 
wheat sold at $2.75@2.80 per 100 lbs, 
bulk, track, Buffalo. There were offer- 
ings today at $2.85. Bids were made of 
$2.55, first half December shipment. 

Kafir corn has as many prices as sell- 
ers, anywhere from $2.47 to $2.54 for No. 
3, bulk, track, Buffalo. The demand here 
has dropped off. 

There were offerings of alfalfa meal 
here at $42.50 for No. 1, in new 100-Ib 
bags; No. 1, fine ground, second-hand 
bags, $44.50; No. 2 Kansas, $36.50,— 
track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
THiS. WOO. coco scscccvecss 152,115 91 
EMME WOOK wes io deivcices 158,470 95 
OD BD cee ckee Fok pore e% 119,200 71 
Two years ago..........+.-. 117,600 70 
Three years ago ........-. 122,600 74 


NOTES 

An overheated oven is believed to have 
caused damage to the extent of $15,000 
in the Faxon, William & Faxon bakery 
plant here. 

Shipments by canal this week were 
31,600 bus wheat, 64,000 bus oats and 42,- 
900 bus rye. A number of boatloads of 
oil cake were also taken for export. 

The New Era Cash Grain & Feed Co. 
has opened an office at 223 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, this city. F. E. 
Finch is president and general manager. 


Two of the big mills were down yester- 
day and one today, on account of the 
light supply of cars. All mills are load- 
ing to full capacity, but could use many 
more cars. 


Stocks of wheat here are about 15,100,- 
000 bus, compared with 12,542,000 a year 
ago. ‘Stocks of grain of all kinds in 
store are 18,500,000 bus, compared with 
14,800,000 last year. 

George Urban, Jr., today showed the 
members of the Corn Exchange-a New 
Guinea butter bean. It measured 389 
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inches in length, and 12 Ibs: 
With business dull, the boys on ’change 
are figuring how many meals this bean 
would make. 

The Oswego (N. Y.) Milling Co., com- 
posed of a of the former milling 
company which occupied the Maize Prod- 
ucts Starch factory until the plant 
burned two years ago, has been incor- 
porated. The company will start opera- 
tions with a capital of $60,000. 

E. Banoasser. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 25.—Flour was 
easier in the case of soft winters; other- 
wise, steady and generally more salable. 
Hard and soft winters sold better than 
springs, probably because the latter were 
held at a good premium and were still 
most too young for active service. Buy- 
ers in instances did not hesitate to say 
that they were getting better results from 
hard winters than from springs, appar- 
ently not knowing much about the differ- 
ence in age and caring less, and these 
naturally turned to the cheaper product. 
However, the wide range in price and 
quality of tenders from the Northwest 
convinced the trade that all mills in that 
section were not grinding “dark north- 
ern” exclusively on this crop. 

Offerings were good of all grades, due 
to reselling and diversion of stuff which 
has been going to the government and 
New York. Without these buyers the 
tide of millers meandering this way is on 
the flood. The smaller trade, bakers and 
grocers, are said to be buying actively, 
fearing flour will treat them as sugar has 
done, and -this recalls the fact that the 
lack of sugar or its substitutes is thought 
to be responsible by many in the trade 
for the increasing complaints on flour. 

Springs were steady but slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $12.25@12.75; 
standard patents, $11.50@12; first clears, 
$9@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, or 30c less in bulk. While one mill 
was asking $13.35 for short patent, an- 
other was offering the same thing, “short 
patent,” at $11.80, and while one mill was 
selling 95 per cent stock at $12.75, others 
rushed the market at $11.50 and couldn’t 
turn a wheel. 

Hard winters were irregular but more 
active, first patents at the close ranging 
nominally $11.50@12; straights, $11@ 
11.50; first clears, $8.50@9,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. A good business was done in all 
qualities, from $11.80 down to $11.30, 
jute, with fair sales around $11.50, cot- 
ton. First clears, and some of them fine 
ones, are more plentiful and pressing, but 
demand is meager and scattered. 

Soft winters were lower and more sal- 
able, patents closing nominally at $10.25 
@10.50; near-by straights, $9.50@9.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Little was heard of patent, 
this trade having turned largely to the 
advertised brands, but several lots of 
near-by straight were sold at and around 
$9.50 in second-hand 98-lb cottons, or 
$9.25 bulk. Most mills in this territory 
have made all their government deliveries, 
and are hungry for new business. 

City mills reported trade quiet, domes- 
tic and export, with production moderate 
and prices fully maintained on both flour 
and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 117,398 
bbls; destined for export, 86,163. 


NOTES 

Charters are being made to load coal 
here for Hamburg at $28.50 ton. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 122; number now in port, 59. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to Oct. 25, 1919, 605,385 bus; 
year ago, 518,281. Range of prices this 
week, $1.45@1.55; last year, $1.55@1.70. 

The C, P. Tatem Co., with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock, to carry on the business of 
commission merchants, has been incorpo- 
rated by Cary P. and J. W. Tatem, and 
E. H. Sappington, 

Baltimore will be represented at the 
convention of the Atlantic Deeper Wa- 
terways Commission, to be held at 
Charleston, S. C., Nov. 10-13, by a dele- 
gation headed by Mayor Broening. 

Dr. Howard Brown, of the Department 
of Agriculture, speaking in the directors’ 
room of the Chamber of Commerce last 
Monday, gave an interesting illustrative 
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lecture on flour-dust explosion, its cause 
and prevention, 

The Friends Planting Machine Co., 
with $100,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture and deal in planting machines, farm- 
ing machinery, etc., has been incorpo- 
rated by Emmett W. and Gordon War- 
field, and Archibald Holloway. 

The suit of Ida Husted Harper against 
the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., the 
Union Trust Co. and others for an in- 
junction and accounting, which has occu- 
pied the United States district court all 
week, has not been concluded. 

The inauguration of a biweekly cargo 
line between Baltimore and Bordeaux, 
with Maurice B, Carlin & Co. as general 
agents, has been announced. Two steam- 
ers have already been dispatched, and 
the third will sail Nov. 3—all large and 
speedy. 

Visitors of the week were R. F. Baus- 
man, manager Millers’ Export Associa- 
tion, Inc., and V. E. Newcomb, with Mor- 
row & Co., cereal products and special- 
ties, New York; J. W. Craig, Jr., with 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., millers, Phila- 
delphia; George W. Sparks, secretary- 
manager Lea Milling Co., Wilmington, 
Del; Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, millers, Hagerstown, 
Md; V. C. Elmore, of Elmore-Schultz 
Grain Co., St. Louis; H. H. Newell, of 
Rogers Grain Co., Chicago; Colonel M. 
A. Reckord, president Reckord Mfg. Co., 
millers, Belair, and A. R. Selby, secre- 
tary-treasurer Liberty Milling Co., Ger- 
mantown, Md 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The senti- 
ment here is that prices for hard wheat 
flours must advance, especially for high- 
er grades. Western mills selling in this 
territory have taken the lead, and today 
announce an advance of 20c bbl on both 
car-lot and jobbing business in this ter- 
ritory, applying to high-grade family and 
bakery flours. It is almost certain that 
some of the local mills will follow suit 
next week. How much the advance will 
be has not been decided. 

There has been virtually no change in 
prices of patents put out by Rochester 
mills this week. One mill that had been 
a shade under the others advanced 5c 
bbl. Some of the mills, disposed to clean 
up on clears, conceded 25c bbl, and in the 
case of low-grade 10c. 

There is considerable variation in re- 
ports of the various mills, running from 
fair inquiry with few sales to heavier 
business than a week ago. Some have 
contracted considerably more than their 
output this week. Last week the general 
feeling was that, with bakers and the 
trade fairly well supplied for a few 
weeks, there would be little buying until 
well into November. Western mill rep- 
resentatives say that some of the larger 
bakeries in the territory have bought lib- 
erally this week for future delivery, some 
sales falling just within the 60-day limit. 
Some of the local mills claim they could 
have sold considerable more to the retail 
and jobbing trade here had they chosen 
to push business. 

Mills which depend principally on the 
eastern markets for outlet report draggy 
business, due to resales of flour at prices 
under what it can be produced at today. 
The embargo on shipments to New York 
also has curtailed trade. There is little 
change in the car situation, with millers 
hoping for better days. Practically all 
mills are buying spring wheat on sam- 
ple, Shipping instructions are coming in 
fairly well, and those mills that have sold 
less than output have had no lack of 
business. 

Principal hard wheat flour prices: 
spring patents, $13 bbl, cotton 1’s, car 
lots, Boston; jobbing, $19.75; western 
mills, spring patents, top grade, $13.30; 
bakers patent, $12.65, cotton ¥/’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $9.75@10.50, cotton 
¥4,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10; low- 
grade, $7@7.15, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There is not much interest in winter 
wheat flour. Sales have been light dur- 
ing the week, with prices but little 
changed. Quotations: winter straights, 
$10.35 bbl, cotton 1%’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $10.75. ; 

There is little demand for either gra- 
ham or whole-wheat flour, and business 
is confined to small jobbing or retail 





basis. Graham is quoted at $9.40 bbl, 


_and whole-wheat at $11.50@11.60, cotton 


¥,’s, Boston. 
Rye flour dull, with sales light. Best 
white brands are quoted at $7.50@7.75 


bbl, cotton 1%’s, car lots, Boston, although 
these prices are rather nominal. West- 
ern brands dull and 25@50c lower, with 
white quoted at $8.25 bbl, jobbing basis, 
medium at $8, and dark at $7.50, all 
cotton 1%’s. 

While demand for bran is a little bet- 
ter, with prices 50@$3 higher, there is 
little change in prices of middlings. Feed 
dealers generally report light sales and 
slack demand. Not in years has there 
been a better crop of silage corn, and it 
was harvested in excellent condition. 
Principal quotations: spring bran, #44@ 
46 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$48@50; winter bran, $45@50, sacked; 
spring middlings, $56@60, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $62; winter middlings, $60@ 
62, mill door. Rye feed stronger at $50 
@54 ton, sacked, mill door only. Corn 
meal draggy. Table is quoted at $4.75 
per 100 Ibs; feeding, $3.70. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Percent 
This, WOO iisiecscisuaedve 13,350 2 
ee) ee rar ra er 14,400 77 


NOTES 

Buckwheat threshing is generally in 
progress, and good yields- are reported. 

Taking advantage of the unusually fine 
weather, farmers have done considerable 
fall plowing. 

The Monroe County farm bureau, 
through its members, has conducted tests 
on six varieties of field corn for the pur- 
pose of indicating those most suitable for 
this territory. 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
is opposing the Esch-Pomerene bill, which 
is designed to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to regulate 
commerce on the new barge canal and 
similar waterways. It is asserted that 
such action would to a large degree rob 
the state of the benefits of its investment 
of $160,000,000, in that the favorable 
rates now enjoyed would be impossible 
under federal control. T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetpntia, Pa., Oct. 25.—The vol- 
ume of transactions in flour this week 
was of very small proportions. Buyers 
lack confidence and are not disposed to 
anticipate requirements, and as they have 
fair stocks on hand they are buying very 
sparingly and generally refusing to take 
hold unless “bargains” are offered. What 
business was accomplished was chiefly in 
second-hand stocks at prices below the 
limits of the mills. Occasional sales of 
fancy family brands of spring and city 
mills’ patent were noted above quotations, 
and they are generally held at $12.75@ 
13.25. 





NOTES 

A good deal of the near-by buckwheat 
crop, especially in Delaware, has been 
damaged by rain since it was cut and 
waiting for the threshers. 

William Lyson, a miller of Summit 
Hill, Pa., has purchased for $11,000 the 
general store at that place conducted for 
many years by the late Judge Charles 
H. Seidle. 

The state department of agriculture 
statistical bureau has issued these ésti- 
mates on Pennsylvania crops: wheat, 28,- 
011,000 bus, against 26,023.600 last year; 
rye, 3,736,800; corn, 74,176,000; barley, 
348,600; oats, 33,546,500; buckwheat, 6,- 
652,000. 

Dr. H. H. Brown, of the Division of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
delivered a lecture on “Grain-Dust Ex- 
plosion and thé Methods of Prevention” 
in the assembly room of the Bourse on 
Tuesday, under the auspices of the Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation. 

Samvet S. Dantets. 





Grain Elevator Burns 

Fire recently destroyed the warehouse 
and grain elevator of the Riverside Stor- 
ope . and the International rice mills, 

emphis, Tenn., with a loss estimated at 
approximately $75.000. The warehouse 
opel about $60,000 worth of feed- 
stuffs. : 
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Although the flour demand from most 
sections this week was not very active, 
several good-sized sales of hard wheat 
patents were reported. Nearly all mills 
advanced their quotations, and most 
sales made were at top prices. Little or 
no price-cutting was heard of, as mills 
generally were very firm in their quota- 
tions. Although the bulk of the business 
done consisted of patents and the higher 
grades, there was also some business re- 
ported in clears and a few small sales of 
low-grade were made, although there was 
very little demand for the latter. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $12.30@12.60, standard pat- 
ent $11.70@11.90, first clear $8.75@9.40; 
hard winter patent $11@11.20, straight 
$10.35@11, first clear $7.90@8.50; soft 
winter patent $10.20@10.60, straight 
$9.25@9.75, first clear $7.75@8.25. 

A fair southern trade was reported in 
high-grade soft wheat flours by country 
mills, but most sales were in limited 
quantities. However, the total amount 
of business done was of fair proportions. 
Nearly all mills have,a good run of or- 
ders on their books, many being sold up 
to the 60-day limit, and milling condi- 
tions generally would be very good were 
it not for the restricted flour movement. 

Good inquiries and a fair demand 
characterized the local market, and con- 
siderable business was done in soft wheat 
patents. Hard wheat flours were also in 
fair request, but almost all sales made 
were jn small lots. There was a firmer 
tone to the market, bringing all classes 
of buyers into the market, and sales 
were made to bakers and jobbers, as well 
as large cracker manufacturers. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was fairly active, 
and prices were advanced on all grades. 
Bran was in good demand, and numer- 
ous sales were made, but middlings 
showed less activity. Car-lot sales of 
feedstuffs comprised the bulk of the 
business done, although a fair amount of 
feed in mixed-car lots with flour was 
also sold. Hard winter bran sold at 
$38.50@39, and soft at $37.50; standard 
middlings $46@47, flour middlings $52 
@54; mixed feed, $42@43; red dog, 
$65.50@66.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ........cseeeeee 43,100 85 
DE WOE oo vc:enils He vbivee 44,100 87 
ne SOO. 65's kwacten edd tees 26,300 62 
Two years ago .........66% 38,000 76 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
yy ee 58,500 76 
Tut WORE ccc cece ceindea ts 64,900 84 
VOaP OBO vi cvcccccavccdnes 46,300 60 
Two years ago ........+06. 50,750 66 


F. L. MeNutt, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., was here this 
week’ visiting the trade. 

K. K. Baldwin, special representative 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
with headqnatters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
called at this office this week. 

The many friends of John Ballard, of 
the Ballard & Messmore Grain Co., were 
glad to see him back on the floor of the 
Exchange this week, after being at home 
ill for about one month. 





Charles Niemeier, vice-president of .the 
Merchants’ Exchange, is in New York 
representing the exchange at the Inter- 
national Trade Conference called by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Fine rains fell in Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois this week, which will put the 
growing wheat crop in excellent condi- 
tion, Fields are already green, and very 
few reports have been received of dam- 
age by insects. 

A meeting of the Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, of which Julius Al- 
brecht is president, was held Thursday 
afternoon, to amend the by-laws so that 
non-members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
might be eligible to join the association. 

Among callers at this office this week 
were two flour importers from Glasgow, 
Scotland, James S. Craig, of R. Hunter 
Craig & Co. Ltd. and’ J. Black, of 
Cochrane & Black, who are visiting the 
principal markets in this country and 
their former mill connections. 

Mrs. Anna M. Samuel, widow of the late 
Web M. Samuel, died Oct. 22 at the 
home of her son, Newman, in Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Samuel was 79 years old and a 
pioneer of Missouri and St. Louis. After” 
her marriage to Web M. Samuel they 
came to St. Louis at the close of the 
Civil War, and Mr. Samuel played a 
prominent part in the commercial build- 
ing of St. Louis. He was president of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and 
laid the foundation stone for the present 
Exchange Building on Third and Chest- 
nut streets. His death occurred. about 
14 years ago. Mrs. Samuel is survived 
by one daughter and four sons. 





LOUISIANA 

New Ortreans, La., Oct. 25.—There is 
still a wide range in prices of Kansas 
and Oklahoma flour, that is, for the same 
grades from various mills. While first 
patents are quoted at $11.35@12.15, 95 
per cents are quoted at $11.20@11.50, and 
in the few instances prices, on the next 
grade, or straight, were as high as $11.35. 
Others are selling and offering 95 per 
cent at $10.75@11 for immediate ship- 
ment. The opinion among the trade here 
is that these conditions are due to the 
fact that mills sold short for October. 
Bakers, in general, are booked up and 
have stock, hence there is no demand for 
immediate shipment except from the few 
who have booked ahead and are running 
low, but find difficulty in having mills roll 
their cars. 

Some mills are very far behind in fill- 
ing orders, and their trade has been suf- 
fering, more so than in previous years. 
Spring wheat flours are quoted at $12.85 
@13.20 for first patent, and $12.25@12.60 
for the next grade. Soft winter wheat 
prices are about unchanged, but it is re- 
ported that premiums are being paid now 
for wheat, which should reflect at once 
in the price of flour. Various strike con- 
ditions also tend to create a fear of a 
searcity of production, as well as of 
higher price. 

Quotations by the Board of Trade: 
corn, bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.48 
bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.45; No. 3 white, 
$1.42; oats, No. 2 77c, No. 3 76c. Bran 
on track, tagged, per 100 Ibs, $2.10. 

New flour prices are now generally 
quoted by dealers on track at $11.10@ 
11.35 bbl for Kansas and Oklahoma hard 
wheat, and $11.30@11.50 for new soft 
wheat. New Minnesota flour, $12.50@ 
12.65. 

Corn products, per sack, per 100 lbs: 
oa meal, $3.90; cream meal, $3.90; grits, 

95. 

Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
1,460 cars; corn, 110; oats, 119; barley, 
136. Stock in elevators: wheat, } 
bus; oats, 69,000; barley, 874,000. 

Georcr L. Ferry. 
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Soft wheat flour was advanced 60c last 
Monday. Family patent, basis 49-lb 
sacks, is now quoted at $11.55 bbl, 
straights and cut-offs at $10.75; local 
bakers patent was advanced 20c to $10.95 
bbl, basis 98’s. Business in soft wheat 
flour is confined to local markets, the do- 
mestic East and Southeast being out of 
line on prices, The Orient has awakened 
to the point of bidding, but is about $1 
bbl below our parity. 

The bakery trade is buying little, being 
well booked up for 30 to 60 days. Kan- 
sas standard patent is quoted at $11.75 
@12 bbl, basis 98’s, carloads on track 
here; Montana standard patent is léc 
lower for the week at $12.45@13 bbl; 
Dakota, $13@13.50. Bakers patent, made 
from Pacific hard red wheat, is quoted at 
$10.80@10.95. Blends of Dakota and 
Pacific wheat flours made in Washington 

.are quoted at $13.60 bbl, and blends of 
Montana and Pacific wheat flours at 
$12.20. 

Millfeed is firm. Straight cars of mill- 
run bring $39 ton. 

Wheat premiums are less in evidence, 
and paid principally at points where con- 
flicting interests are competing. With no 
flour markets justifying the high pre- 
miums which have ruled for wheat, great- 
ly decreased eastern demand and the pos- 
sibility of Canadian wheat entering the 
United States, conservative dealers and 
some of the mills have been disposing of 
their holdings of wheat bought at lower 
levels. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
52,800 39,910 75 
42,953 
17,117 
39,439 
29,710 


This week 

Last week ........ 
Year ago 

Two years ago .... 
Three years ago ... 
Four years ago .... 40,800 25,209 
Five years ago .... 40,800 35,000 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


52,800 
46,800 
46,800 
40,800 


Fiour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

47,763 84 

45,735 

13,513 

61,624 

64,520 

28,728 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
Three years ago ... 
Four years ago .... 


No. 1 alfalfa is selling at $24.50 ton, 
November shipment. 

L. P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
ager Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, is in 
San Francisco. 

Coarse grains: No. 3 yellow corn, 
prompt, $57 ton, bulk; December “+ 4 
ment, $55 ton, bulk; January, $54; 46-Ib, 
bulk, November shipment, $60.50@60.75. 


The grain committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Seattle has defined “prompt” 
as meaning delivery within 30 days, 
whether the grain is local or originates 
in the East. 

Albert T. Caswell, assistant manager 
Portland branch Ames, Harris, Neville 
Co., bag manufacturers, of San Francis- 
co, was in Seattle yesterday. Mr. Cas- 
well states that supplies of standard 
jutes are increasing, and should be suf- 
ficient to take care of government Novem- 
ber flour purchases. Millers had to obtain 

rt of their requirements for extra 
quality double calendered Calcutta bur- 
laps for September and October shipment 
from the Middle West. 


The New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co. has obtained a judgment for 
$1,434 against E. H. DeWolf, doing busi- 
ness as a flour jobber at Seattle under 
the name of Puget Sound Milling & 
Grain Co. The court found that the 
Minnesota mill sold the Puget Sound 


Sufficient moisture has fallen during 
the past week to’ assure good crops on 
“dry? farms where winter wheat has been 
planted,‘ with indications. of » mois- 
ture for spring wheat planting. Through- 
out the mountain regions there has been 
general snowfall, which will aid irrigation 
supplies for farming next year. 


NOTES 


U. G. Holley, president of the Holley 
Milling Co., has gone to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles on milling business. 

Equipment manufactured by the Rich- 
ardson Grain Separator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is arriving at Ogden for the Globe 
Grain & Elevator Co. plant. 

The Hansen. Livestock & Feeding Co., 
now capitalized at $1,000,000, has called 
a special stockholders’ meeting for Nov. 
15 to vote on a proposed increase of capi- 
tal to $1,500,000. The company operates 


The Late Captain Carl W. Dammann 


Milling & Grain Co. 400 bbls barley flour 
in August, 1918, at $10.40 bbl, but that 
it refused to accept or pay for the flour, 
and that the seller resold the flour for 
defendant’s account at a loss of $1,434. 





UTAH 

Oceven, Uran, Oct. 25.—Flour mills of 
Utah, Idaho, western Wyoming and Ne- 
vada are operating at practically 100 per 
cent capacity, with heavy demand for 
flour, many advance orders and constant- 
ly enlarging inquiries for both soft and 
hard wheat flour and for millfeed, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Ogden 
Grain Exchange. 

Mills and elevators are now paying 
premiums of 10c bu for soft wheat, and 
35@40c bu for hard -wheat, which is in 
great demand. Flour prices remained 
stationary during the week, with reports 
from millers that they would raise the 
prices 10c bbl on Monday. This will 
make quotations of family patents $9.70 
@10.50 bbl, f.o.b. Ogden, and hard wheat 
flour $11.10. Kansas flour quotations are 
$11.50, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Millfeed prices have also advanced dur- 
ing the week, the sales being at $45 ton, 
f.o.b. Ogden, in carload lots. Demand 
for feed is constantly increasing, particu- 
larly with arrival of first snows. 


a large feed-manufacturing mill near 
Ogden, and a smaller mill at Logan, 
Utah. 


Foundations have been completed for 
the Globe Grain & Elevator Co. feed mill 
and feed warehouse, forming the second 
unit of the Globe company’s large Ogden 
plant, work on the superstructure follow- 
ing. This unit will be completed before 
building of the flour mill, to have a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 bbls flour daily, will be 
started. 


Articles of incorporation of the Sperry 
Flour Co., providing for an increase in 
capital stock from $4,200,000 to $6,000,- 
000, have been filed in Weber County. 
The articles are signed by Duning Ride- 
out as president, J. J. Neuenburg secre- 
tary, and the following directors: Duning 
Rideout, S. B. McNear, W. H. Crocker 
and Hugh Goodfellow. 


Mitchell & Peak, who recently opened 
a grain’ house in Ogden, are handling 
large quantities of corn and oats from the 
central states, shipments being made un- 
der: low freight rates granted by the 
United States Railroad Administration 
because of drouth conditions which af- 
fected the supply of live-stock feed in 
Utah, Idaho and other western states. 


W._E. Zouppawx. 
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OREGON 

Portitann, Orecon, Oct. 25.—Flour 
prices here have been advanced again, as 
a result of the strong wheat premiums, 
and with further advances ex the 
buying of flour for local account has be- 
come more active. 

Patents and hard wheat flours were 
raised 60c bbl, soft wheat flours 20c and 
whole-wheat and graham 25c. New quo- 
tations: best family patents $11.75; bak- 
ers hard wheat, $11.75@12.35; straights, 
$10.70; whole-wheat, $10.75; graham, 
$10.45. 

Millfeed was not changed in price, and 
the market is only steady. For mill-run 
the asked price ranged $38.25@38.50, and 
$37.50@37.75 was bid. At the mills, 
rolled barley was quoted at $67, rolled 
oats at $60 and cracked corn at $72. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
42,600 . 48,281 10% 

31,983 75 
23,704 58 
30,959 90 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 33,000 

Wheat premiums offered by lacal buy- 
ers range from 3c on soft wheat up to 
40c on the hard varieties. In spite of 
these inducements, there was very little 
selling by farmers during the week. A 
week ago, growers were offering rather 
freely, but now most of them have with- 
drawn entirely from the market, as they 
are satisfied the premiums will not be 
reduced, and may be extended. 

The coarse grain market continues 
quiet, but prices are on a firm basis, par- 
ticularly barley. Closing bids at the ex- 
change: blue barley, $64.50@65; feed 
barley, $64@65; eastern bulk barley, 
$61.50@62.50; old corn, $60; new corn, 
$54.50@56.50; clipped oats, $51.50@53.50; 
northwestern oats, $52.50@53.25. 


NORTHERN FLOUR MILLS CO. OPERATING 


The Northern Flour Mills Co., recently 
incorporated here at a capitalization of 
,000, is now in full operation. The 
company’s nearest plant is at Vancouver, 
Wash., though it is represented through- 
out the Northwest. Formerly operating 
as the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
it was decided to divorce the milling 
business from the grain and warehouse 
operations, and the new niilling company 
was formed as an offshoot of the parent 
concern, 

The milling interests comprised in the 
eonsolidation are the Vancouver Flour 
Mills, the Eureka Mills, at Walla Walla, 
Wash; the American Falls (Idaho) Mill- 
ing Co., and the Ravalli Flour & Cereal 
Mills, at Missoula, Mont. The various 
plants are being operated under their 
original names, and their established 
brands of flour and cereal continued. I. 
C. Sanford, of this city, is president of 
the company. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Balloonist’s Body Found 


The body of Captain Carl W. Dam- 
mann, pilot of the balloon “Wichita,” 
which fell into Lake Huron while partic- 
ipating in the national balloon race, has 
been found at Pine Tree Harbor, near 
Tobermory, Ont., according to a news 
dispatch from Owen Sound, Ont. 

Captain Dammann’s home was in St. 
Louis, Mo. He was a travelling sales- 
man for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., having 
been with that firm for about six years, 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kansas. 
He was 27 years old. 

In 1917 he entered the army, serving 
as an instructor in aéronautics at Fort 
Omaha, Neb., where he organized the 20th 
U. S. Balloon Corps, and received his 
commission as captain. He was sent 
overseas with his organization, arriving 
in France about two weeks prior to the 


‘signing of the armistice. 


Captain Dammann was mustered out 
of service in June, and resumed his civil- 
ian duties at Wichita in July. He was 
appointed by the Wichita Aéro Club to 
pilot its balloon in the race which started 
from St. Louis Oct. 1. 

Captain Dammann was a man of 
marked ability, high character, and most 
pleasing personality. He was well and 
favorably known to the milling trade of 
the Southwest, and was rated among the 
best in his military specialty. 
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CHICAGO, OCT. 25 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MeEPChaNtsS .o.cesecesevccrvees $13.10 @13.20 
Spring patent, jute ..........++- 12.00 @12.25 
Spring straights, jute .......... 11.40@11.65 
Spring clears, jute .........-++ 9.80@ 9.65 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 6.75@ 7.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 11.90@12.10 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute.......... $10.75 @11.00 

Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.25@10.50 

Clear, southern, jute ..........+ 8.00@ 8.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.40@11.75 

Patent, 95 per cent ....4...++.. 10.65 @10.90 

Clear, Kansas, jute .........+++ 8.75@ 9.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. ...$7.10@7.25 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.25 @6.50 . 


WHEAT—Spring wheats firm, with a good 
demand and moderate offerings. Red win- 
ters easy, and hard winters firm. Range for 
week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 hard..227%@230 228 @230 226@227% 
2 hard..223 @228 225 @229 223@224 
1 red...226 @227 226% @227 226@227 
2 red,...2238 @225% 223 @224% 223@225 
1 nor, 8.262 @263 266 @275 226@228 
2 nor, 8.242 @257 260 @272 223@224% 
1 


dk n..262 @279 278 @285 ...@....- 
CORN—Offerings not large. Demand fair, 
with little change in prices the last’ few 
days. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 


6 mix..... 135% @137% 134% @135 1056@114 
5 mix..... 136% @138 136 @137 115@125 
4 mix..... 136 @138%136 @140 125@128 
3 mix..... 133% @138% 136% @141% 133@135 
6 yel.....- 13 @139 134% @140 105@125 
& yel...... 126% @140 136 @139% 115@129 
4 yel...... 131 @140% 136% @138% 124@140 
3 yel...... 183 @1414% 137 @1i41% 130@148 
3 wh..... 131 @138% 136% @141% 140@150 


OATS—Eastern shippers were in the mar- 
ket, and bought 250,000 bus Saturday. Of- 
ferings light. Market firm. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 66 @71% 67 @70% 65% @70% 
No. 3 wh thant “satan 67% @73% 66 @T1% 
Standard ....@.... ....@.... 67 @72 
No. 2 wh 71% @74 70% @73% 69 @71% 
No. 1 wh 72% @73% 72 @72% _ ....@.... 

RYE—Market easy on liquidating sales, 
and prices favored buyers. The seaboard 
bought 50,000 bus in the Northwest, Friday, 
at December price, f.0.b, Buffalo. No. 2 sold 
at $1.37, No. 3 at $1.26, and sample grade at 
$1.33%. December closed at $1.39%; May, 
$1.46. 

BARLEY—Maltsters and shorts good buy- 
ers. Traders who recently sold barley short 
and bought corn as a spread are in bad. 
Hales & Edwards have the December 
bought, and it shows congestion, being 3c 
over May at the close Saturday, or $1.36, 
against $1.33 for May. Fair sales are being 
made to go to store. Malting ranged $1.25 
@1.42. 

CORN GOODS—Demand fair. Market 
firmer. Corn flour, $3.25 in car lots; corn 
meal, $3.15@3.45 for cream white and yel- 
low; hominy grits, $3.15@3.50; pearl hom- 
iny, $3.25@3.50,—per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
poe the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Care aed ae pepe 
919 19 


1919 
Flour, bbis..... 270 Bt Bt i36 
Wheat, bus.... 1,410 1,678 1,317 386 
Corn, bus..-... 1,209 1,995 868 1,221 
Oats, bus...... 1,956 2,555 1,685 1,259 
Rye, bus....... 126 96 3 121 
Barley, bus.... 210 776 131 49 





DULUTH, OCT. 25 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 


Standard patent ............... $11. rt ye 30 
First clear, jute .............5.- 9.40@ 9.90 
Second clear, jute ............ - 6.66@ 7.15 
No, 2 semolina ...........eccee 11.50 @11.76 
Durum patent .......... onnveue 11.25 @11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-Ib sacks: 
No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye oe 5 
FOS BN BIO iad hak Ces ba be ahs 3.30 
TR D BOG: cinkin ceed RE na bo idi's aes + 8.60 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 
Oct. 25..31,360 Oct. 26..22,505 Oct. 27..22,390 
Oct. 18. .32,120 Oct. 19. .28,045 Oct. 20. .20,500 
Oct. 11. .32,175 Oct. 12. .29,200 Oct. 13. .38,305 
Oct. 4..31,040 Oct. 6..22,415 Oct. 6. -36,270 

WHEAT—Receipts contained very small 
percentage of the top spring variety, and 
bids were advanced sharply today. The aa 
grade of durum also improved slightly, and 








supplies offered were well taken. A consid- 
erable proportion of arrivals were brought 
up here from Minneapolis to fill previous 
sales. Holdings increased 584,000 bus on the 
week, and now stand at 3,070,000. 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 25, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor i 16 11,677 477 13 2,175 443 
2 dk nor 
38 dk nor ( 
3 nor 5 90 204 42 65 92 59 
All other 
spring .. 783 2,778 305 195 344 71 
1 am dur ? 
1,2dur jf 753 1,073 158 44 496 41 
All other 
durum ..1,415 2,063 654 $2 112 115 
Winter .... 3 1,088 54 6 216 25 
Mixed ....  -- ¢* --» 149 442 176 
Totals ..3,070 18)833 1,690 532 3,877 930 


CLOSING PRICES, STOCKS AND 
MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
oo AD! Sees 67% @70% 137% 95@127 
Oct. 20 ..... 67% @69% 135 95@127 
Oct. 31 ..... 66% @69% 130% 95 @127 
Oct, 320...<. 67% @69% 130% 95 @127 
Oct, 23 ..... ost @69% 132% 95@129 
Oct," 24 ..... 67% @69% 134% 97@131 
Ost. BB... 4 66% @69% 135% 97@131 
Oct, 26, 1918 ....@66% 161 85@ 97 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c—Domestic—_, ——-Bonded—_, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Oats ...... 356 3385 214 3 4 
RIS. vcewes 4,789 462 908 be oe Bi 
Barley .... 845 298 1,296 33 66 34 
Flaxseed .. 187 +» 230 


Receipts and shipments by eesie ented 
Saturday, Oct. 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, —-Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring 5635 3,376 873 186 3,840 464 
Durum 392 1,246 432 35 1,599 301 
Winter .... 22 251 32 3 22 32 











Totals 949 4,872 1,337 224 5,461 797 
Corn ..... 1 ae “4 on 
Oats ...... 5 54 10 5 

Bonded... is a 2 se ae ve 
Rye «...+.. 413 501 106 -- 692 67 
Barley .... 135 93 265 35 85 197 

Bonded... 8 15 5 oe. oe ae 
Flaxseed .. 81 303 75 37 280 95 


FLAXSEED—Free buying and covering by 
early sellers featured the closing day. While 
bids advanced 10@12%c and finished near 
best point of the week, trading was limited, 
Increased importations from Argentina to 
this country and a larger domestic move- 
ment from farms to terminals are looked for 
in the near future. No. 1 spot or to arrive 
closed 4@10c over October. Range of fu- 
tures: 


Opening 
High . Low Oct. 25 1918 
Oct. ..$4.29 $4.31 $4.17% $4.30 $3.81 
Nov. .. 4.26 4.30 4.16 4.29 3.80 
Dec, ... 4.25 4.29 4.13 4.28 3.69 
May .. 4.21 4.25 4.10 4,22 3.68 


TOLEDO, OCT, 25 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $10.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 





Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran ...........5.---05. $42.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...........+. 48.75 
Winter wheat middlings .............. 55.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ...........4... 78.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 11.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 118 cars, 49 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 25 cars, 8 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 40 cars, 25 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 165,200 153,000 47,160 ..... 
Corn, bus.... 18,750 11,250 530 4,030 
Oats, bus.... 82,000 192,700 137,900 135,055 





KANSAS CITY, OCT, 25 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


3. Seer Re eta Le ree, $11.25 @11.80 
DOWIE «0.0 ching He bop dmc cudicinne 10.55 @11.15 
Piset) GUOOP, 2 on cdc cevessttaevsve 8.50@ 9.50 
BSOCOME: CIGME on vide ciceccewcus 7.15@ 8.00 


MILLFEED—tThe milifeed market, while 
not yet normal, is stronger, with bran in 
good demand, and shorts, both brown and 
gray, slightly higher. Bran offerings are 
small. Quotations: bran, prompt shipment 
$36.60@37, December $37@37.50; brown 
shorts, prompt $45@47, future $45@46; gray 
shorts, prompt $48@60, future $47@48. 

WHEAT—The wheat situation remains 
practically unchanged from last week. The 
demand for good milling wheat was excel- 
lent, with small offerings. Other grades 
were somewhat slow in selling. Prices on 
the better grades were generally quoted 

Te higher. A marked absence of yellow 
w is noticeable, Corporation re- 


“apparent for a time. 


ceipts and shipments were 34,677 and 110,- 
565 bus, respectively. Cash prices: Hard: 
No. 1 dark $2.25@2.53, medium $2.22@2.48; 
No. 2 $2.27@2.53, medium $2.20@2.45; No. 3 
$2.35@2.50, medium $2.15@2.45; No. 4 $2.10 
@2.39, medium $2.12@2.35. Red: No. 1, 
$2.28@2.29; No, 2%, $2.24@2.26; No. 3, $2.20 
@2.21; No. 4, $2.10@2.15. 

CORN—Corn-buying is irregular and un- 
steady, with prices on all grades consider- 
ably off, due to the severe decline in hog 
prices. Wet weather and a good cash de- 
mand relieved nervousness to a certain ex- 
tent late in the week, and a bull market was 
Futures are weak. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 $1.41, No. 2 
$1.41, No. 3 $1.88@1.40, No. 4 $1.36@1.38; 
yellow corn, No. 1 $1.44, No. 2 $1.44, No. 3 
$1.41@1.43, No. 4 $1.38@1.40; mixed corn, 
No. 1 $1.42%, No. 2 $1.41@1.42, No. 3 $1.39 
@1,.40, No. 4 $1.38, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wh't, bus.1,047,600 1,359,450 1,277,100 144,450 


Corn, bus.. 101,250 361,250 55,000 182,500 
Oats, bus.. 151,300 323,000 126,000 352,000 
Rye, bus... 9,900 9,900 et ere 
Barley, bus. 15,000 106,500 10,400 19,500 
Bran, tons. 2,300 80 3,100 2,340 
Hay, tons.. 8,676 9,952 2,532 4,728 


Flour, bbls. 30,225 13,975 97,500 48,200 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 25 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton ........+.+. $12.50@12.90 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 11.35 @11.50 
First clear, cotton .........+++. 8.50@ 9.25 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.25@ 8.00 
Rye fiour, straight, jute 6.95@ 7.25 
Kansas straight, cotton ... 11.75 @12.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton .. -@ 3.80 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton -@ 3.70 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... -@ 3.70 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
$40.50; standard fine middlings, $45; rye 
feed, $44; flour middlings, $51@54; red dog, 
$64@64.50; hominy feed, $55; oil meal, $75, 
—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm, Demand was good from 
millers and shippers, and offerings of choice 
were readily absorbed. Receipts, 213 cars. 
No, 1 northern, $2.70@2.75; No. 2, $2.60@ 
2.65; No. 3, $2.50@2.60. 

BARLEY—Advanced 5@i0c, chiefly on 
low-grades. Receipts, 164 cars. Demand 
was good for all descriptions. No. 3, $1.41 
@1.43; No. 4, $1.21@1.40; feed and rejected, 
$1.15 @1.30. 

RYE—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 50 cars. 
There was a fair demand from millers for 
Wisconsin; other grades were siow. No. 1, 
$1.32% @1.36%; No. 3, $1.27@1.35%. 

CORN—Prices were 1@2c lower. Receipts, 
141 cars. Shippers and industries bought 
moderate: amounts. No. 3 yellow, $1.38@ 
1.40%; No. 4 yellow, $1.37@1.39%; No. 3 
mixed, $1.35@1.40; No. 3 white, $1.37@1.40. 

OATS—Prices showed but little change. 
Receipts, 883 cars. Demand was good from 
shippers, and offerings were absorbed each 
day. No. 2 white, 71% @73%c; No. 3 white, 
69% @73c; No. 4 white, 68% @73c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 
Flour, bbls... 20,600 21,000 34,065 98,655 
Wheat, bus..282,740 477,100 36,700 227,880 
Corn, bus....195,990 163,480 48,120 80,395 


Oats, bus... .857,380 2,000,320 298,288 797,285 
Barley, bus..267,380 629,380 137,500 121,793 
Rye, bus..... 67,500 158,100 18,450 19,750 
Feed, tons... 1,708 500 6,575 5,587 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 25 


FLOUR—Spring first patent $12.30@12.60, 
standard patent $11.70@11.90, first clear 
$8.75@9.40; hard winter patent $11@11.20, 
straight $10.35@i1, first clear $7.90@8.50; 
soft winter patent $10.20@10.60, straight 
$9.25@9.75, first clear $7.75 @8.25 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran $38.50@39, 
soft $37.50; standard middlings $46 @47, flour 
middlings $52@54; mixed feed, $42@43; red 
dog, $65.50 @66.50, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 830 cars, against 855 
last week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.26 
@2.27; No. 3 red, $2.18@2.24; No. 4 red, 
$2.16; No. 3 hard, $2.19@2.35; No. 4 hard, 
$2.14. 

CORN—Receipts, 306 cars, against 231. 
Prices 2c lower, with little demand. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $1.40; No. 5 corn, $1.37; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.41; No. 2 white, $1.44; No. 
& white, $1.37. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.75; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Fair demand, and prices le lower 
to 1%c higher. Receipts, 197 cars, against 
195. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 71% @72c; 
No. 4 white, 7ic; No. 2 mixed, 71%c; No. 3 
mixed, 69c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.. 150,650 49,620 174,830 55,960 
Wheat, bus.1,159,365 580,290 1,095,530 190,140 
Corn, bus... 442,000 372,948 137,880 221,920 
Oats, bus.... 556,000 424,000 380,610 289,050 
Rye, bus.... 8,800 6,632 1,010 8,630 
Barley, bus. 12,800 20,800 12,520 2,080 





NEW YORK, OCT. 25 

FLOUR—Dull; only limited sales of small 
lots reported. Harbor strike largely re- 
sponsible, because of accumulation of flour 
stocks on spot which, in order to avoid 
heavy storage charges, are being sacrificed. 
Quotations: spring first patents, $13@13.25; 
standard patent, $11.75@12.50; first clear, 
$9.25@9.65; soft winter straight, $10@10.50; 
hard winter straights, $11.30@11.50; first 
clear, $10@10.30; Zz $7@7.75,—all jute. 
Receipts, 164,347 bis 

WHEAT—Receipts, 382,600 bus, 

CORN—Market jumpy on reports of light- 
er movement on account of strikes inter- 
fering with transportation. Information re- 
garding yields was very favorable, and this 
was taken by bearish interests to indicate 
the possibility of lower prices. Quotations: 
No, 2 yellow, $1.54%; No. 3 yellow, $1.63%; 
No, 2 mixed, $1.53%; No. 2 white, $1.54%; 
No. 8 white, $1.53%. Receipts, 11,200 bus. 

OATS—Market featureless, though prices 
were firm. Quotations were 81% @82%c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 810,000 bus, 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 25 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,000 bbls, and 18,297,- 
104 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 56,000 ibs to 
London and 41,888 to Glasgow. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ....... «+++ +$12.60@12.75 
Hard winter patent ............ 11.75 @12.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.10@12.36 
Hard winter straight ........ +» 11.35 @11.556 


Soft winter straight, western... 10,00@10.26 


Soft winter straight, near-by... 9.756@10.00 
Spring first clear ..... shh Ge ++» 9.25@ 9.76 
FeO BOUT, WRC cisco cccvccdecse 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, standard .........+.++. 7.25@ 7.66 

WHEAT—Market unchanged, Receipts, 


462,446 bus; exports, 138,501; stock, 2,926,- 
449. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No, 1; No. 3 wheat, 6¢ 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 6 wheat, 1l4c under No. 1 

CORN—Market further declined 4@5c un- 
der slow demand. Receipts, 11,535 bus; 
stock, 22,502. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.53@1.56, on spot. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet but steadily held. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $3.65 @3.90 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 3.65 @3.90 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@3.562% 
White table meal, fancy ..... oes - @3.52% 

White corn flour, fancy ........ 00 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 


MILLFEED—Market firmer under lighter 


offerings and an improved demand, Quota- 
tions: 

See WOR obec cnaieicroe si cad $44.00 @ 45.00 
Soft winter bran ...........e00% 45.00 @ 46.00 
Standard middlings ............ 49.00 @50.00 
Flour middlings ...........+++. 59.00 @ 60.00 
WENO COG hs dsc csiwe gecccvcccen 50.00 @51.00 
Pr) rere rr res 70.00@71.00 


OATS—Quiet, but steady under light offer- 
ings. Receipts, 80,073 bus; stock, 155,937. 
Quotations: 
No. 1 white 
No. 2 white .. 
No. 3 white 
No. 4 white 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-ib sacks, 
$5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-Ib. sacks, $8.30; patent, cut, two 
100-Ib sacks, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse $4.90. 








BALTIMORE, OCT, 25 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ......... «++ +$12.25@12.75 
Hard winter first patent ...... + 11.50@12.00 
Soft winter patent ..........+.. 10.25@10.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 11.50 @12.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.00 @11.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 9.50@ 9.75 
Spring first clear .......6.-+++« 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard winter first clear ......... 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white’ ...........se+6 7.756@ 8.00 
Rye flour, standard ............ 7.25@ 7.50 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 





City mills’ best patent (blended) -@12.65 
City mills’ spring patent... e 12.65 
City mills’ winter patent ....... . :@11.65 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @11.40 


MILLFEED—Firm at last quotations, but 
inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $44@45; standard mid- 
dlings, $49@50; soft winter bran, $44@45; 
flour middlings, $61@62; red dog, $70@71; 
city mills’ bran and middlings, $50@61. 

WHEAT — Unchanged; demand good, 
movement restricted by blockade. Receipts, 
273,506 bus; exports, 272,817; stock, 4,257,618. 
Sales for week: No. 3 red winter, $2.33; No. 
4, $2.29; No. 3 mixed winter, $2.31%; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $2.35; No. 3, $2.32@ 
2.32%; No. 4, $2.27%; No. 5, $2.23; southern 
red winter, garlicky, by sample, $2@2.31, as 
to quality. 

CORN—Weak; movement and demand 
small, Receipts, 67,739 bus; stock, $9,386, 








fo, 2 yellow or bet- 
of southern for 
es yellow cob, 


; demand improving, move- 

t. Receipts, 22,167 bus; stock, 458,- 

279. _ ing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
ag sales; No. 3 white, domestic, 17%@ 
c, 


RYE—Lower; movement and demand lim- 
ited. Receipts, 15,157 bus; stock, 69,601. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$1.47%, nominal; southern bag lots for week, 
$1.25@1.50, as to quality and condition, 





BOSTON, OCT. 25 
FLOUR—Per 196 ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$13.25@13.50 
Spring patents, standard 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 9.75 @10.50 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet. Spring bran, 
$44@46; winter bran, $46@47; middlings, 
$50@60; mixed feed, $48@57; red dog, $70 
@71; second clears, $69.50; gluten feed, 
$69.12; hominy feed, $60.40; stock feed, $59; 
oat hulls, reground, $28; cottonseed meal, 
$76.50@81,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market overstocked 
and demand light, with prices barely main- 
tained. Yellow granulated corn meal, $4; 
bolted yellow, $3.95; feeding, $3.05@3.10; 
cracked corn, $3.10@3.15; white corn flour, 
$4.15; white corn meal, $4.15; hominy grits 
and samp, $4.15; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $4.75,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
steady at $4.20 for rolled and $4.83 for cut 
and ground, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...*35,418 41,197 
Wheat, bus.. 53,675 487,117 1,358,080 760,668 
Corn, bus.... 1,680 
Oats, bus.... 28,110 83,700 85,024 359,891 
34,325 1,100 229,918 
1,275 1,700 13,578 
Millfeed, tons 83 102 
Corn meal, bbis 220 
Oatmeal, sacks.. .350 
Oatmeal, cases. 7,822 

*Includes 9,185 bbls for export. 

The week's exports were 50,000 bus wheat 
to Liverpool and 64,000 to Glasgow. 


11. '00@11. 50 
10.25 @10.75 





BUFFALO, OCT. 25 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring «+ @12.55 
Bakers patent -@12.55 
First clear --@ 9.50 
Graham flour -@12.55 
Rye, pure white -@ 8.00 
Rye, straight eeee+@ 17.50 

Sacked 

- @ 43.00 

- @47.60 

- - @51.00 
--@56.00 

- @67.50 
.-@56.50 

- @54.50 
75.00 @76.00 
« «e+ -@62.00 


Bran, per ton 

Standard middlings, per ton.... 

Mixed feed 

Flour middlings 

Red dog, per ton 

Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 

Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... 

Corn meal, table, per ton 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton 

Cracked corn, per ton 

Gluten feed, per ton 

Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 
sacked 

Cottonseed meal, 

Rolled oats, bbl, 

Oat hulls, reground, sacked, 

WHEAT—Good demand here, and offer- 
ings extremely light. Quotations: No. 1 red, 
$2.33; No. 2 red, $2.30; No. 3 red, $2.27; No. 
4 red, $2.24; No. 5 red, $2.21; No. 2 mixed, 
$2.28; No. 3 mixed, $2.25; No. 4 mixed, 
$2.22,—on track, through billed. No. 1 dark 
hard was quoted at $2.90, and No. 1 northern 
at $2.80. 

CORN—The market declined 5c, closing 
only steady at $1.48% for No. 1 or No. 2 
yellow, on track, through billed. No. 3 yel- 
low new and old mixed sold as low as 
$1.45%. More new corn is expected next 
week. 

OATS—Good demand all week, and mar- 
ket steady at ic under last week. All the 
offerings, which were quite heavy, were 
taken. Closing: No. 1 white, 76%c; No. 2 
white, 76%c; No. 3 white, 75%c; No. 4 
white, 74%4c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No sales here this week, malt- 
sters being out of the market awaiting the 
President’s action on the brewing question. 

RYE—wUneettied. No. 2 was offered at 
$1.44, on track, through billed. 


38 per cent ... 
90-Ib sacks.... 
ton 25. 50@ 26. 00 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 28 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 

Short patent, 98-Ilb cottons $12.10 @13.00 
Standard patent 11.75 @12.00 
Bakers patent 11.50@11.85 
First clear, jute W 3 
Second clear, jute 

Durum flour quotations f.0.b. Minneapolis 
today (Oct, 28), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina 
Durum flour .. 

Clear 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis milis for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1916 
412,235 
364,485 
391,780 
391,570 


1917 
516,760 
423,820 
289,355 
485,250 


: 1918 
Nov. 1.... 345,370 
by 6. «++ 463, 455 385,270 

,18..+. 481,090 393,890 
Oct "Shiss © 9.675 385,995 


| THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


shipments of “Minne- 


.. Weekly foreign fi 
apolis milis for four works ended ‘Saturday: — 


1916 
4,990 
17,615 
35,410 
13,385 


1917 
10,545 


1919 1918 
Oct. 25.... 2,950 ...... 16,510 
Oct. 18,.... 25,975 .. ,206 
Oct. 11.... 38,636 6,915 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 27. 62 65,810 280,615 268,315 -+. 4,625 
Oct. 4. 62 66,135 264,340 259,190 610 4,475 
Oct. 11. 62 65,835 272,870 262,240 1,685 5,325 
Oct. 18. 61 65,835 285,705 251,310 1,200. 6,745 
Oct, 25. 56 58,170 239,225 212,390 750 12,030 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct, 28), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-1b sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Oct. 28 Year ago 
$7.00@39.00 $28.94@29.03 
Stand. middlings.. 42.00@44.00 30.83@30.94 
Flour middlings... 53.00@55.00 30.44@30.54 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 62.00@63.00 30.34@30.79 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* $58.00@58.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.06@56.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 55.00@55.50 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 54.00@654.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 43.00@ 44.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt 4.10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white* 7.35@ 7.40 
Rye flour, pure dark* .... 6.16@ 6.26 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 9.90@10.00 
Graham, standard, bbit 9.70@ 9.80 
Rolled oats** asses . 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 18.00@25.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 25.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40,00@47.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 28.00@ 35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal* P -@74.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 
No. 1 


Dark northern spring... 

Northern spring 

Red spring 

Amber durum 

Durum 

Red durum 

Dark hard winter 

Hard winter 

Yellow hard winter 

Red winter b 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
136@138 66% @68% @131% 105 @128 
137@138 66% @68% @130% 105@128 
137 @138 66% @68% @132% 107@130 
139 @140 66% @68% 134% @137% 108 @133 
139@140 66% @68% 133% @134% 109@134 
139@140 66% @68% 135% @136% 110@135 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

Saturday were: Oct. 26 

Oct. 25 . Oct. 18 1918 

Wheat, bus ...... 4,411,800 4,768,340 3,377, 880 
Flour, bbls 24,500 23,101 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,529 3,192 
107,160 67,000 
501,150 566,440 
303,960 317,370 
Rye, bus 255,940 251,550 

Flaxseed, bus .... 167,890 114,450 182,400 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Oct. 26 

Oct. 25 Oct. 18 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,274,340 1,137,150 748,010 
Flour, bbls 524,052 634,808 
Milistuff, tons ... 21,737 21,403 
35,090 27,600 
418,000 451,200 
186,830 307,530 
Rye, bus 109,340 61,200 
Plaxseed, bus .... 19,950 26,500 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 26 Oct. 27 
1917 


Barley, bus 


Barley, bus 
34,510 


Oct. 25 Oct. 18 
202 
No. 1 northern.. 57 
No. 2 northern.. 19 
Others 5,254 


Totals 5,531 
In 1916 7,305 
In 1915 ‘ 873 
In 1914 14,655 13,713 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Oct. 26 bo 27 Oct. - 

Oct. 25 Oct. 18 1918 917 19 

Corn 4 116 


one "i 
Oats ....4,163 4,188 2,247 1,834 6,527 
Barley .. 916 917 893 850 618 
Rye » 6,175... 6,084 1,270 369° 539 
Fi 49 52° 49 95 67 


veh dune AND aang 
Daily bao prices per hel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis pot "Dulathe: 
c—Mpls—7. — Duluth ‘ 
Track To arr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 21 .. ax 4.36 3 J 4.26 
Oct. 22... 4.24 
Oct. 33 .. 4.17% 
Oct. 24 .. . 4 ° _ 4.17% 
Oct; 26°... °4. . b 4.29 
Oct. 27 4.35 4.29 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in.store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -——-In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 168 182 235 49 49 
Duluth 81 303 75 187 





Totals.... 249 485 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Oct. 25, 

1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts— a ae 
1919 1918 919 1918 
Minneapolis ...-:1,172 1,088 1333 167 
Duluth 47 805 258 280 


Totals 1,393 481 447 
Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
co—Mpis—7 --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Oct. «++. 586 673 7 1,028 
Oct. sie. (ae ae 882 
Oct. sees 464 386 717 
Oct. eves 274 
Oct. howe 157 
Oct. Ses 





-3,092 2,072 638 4,020 4,230 
Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Oct. 27.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on following dates, were: 
Oct. 26 Oct. 27 
1918 1917 


Totals 





Destination— Oct. 25 Oct. 18 
London 72 33 ° oe 
5 18 17 
20 a's 16 
57 oun 5 
a« ws 4 
Manchester .... .. 35 ie $2 
43 11 
Rotterdam ..... 
Italy 
Copenhagen 


Cen. America .. oe o 
Others oe a's 15 


Totals 231 82 84 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): . 
r Oct. 25 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Baltimore .. 7 38 452 58 
Boston ove 92 233 14 
Buffalo ....15, 75 1,601 780 576 
Chicago ... 709 7,147 2,696 257 
Detroit 22 198 113 bes 
Duluth ..... 3,070 cas 355 4,789 845 
Galveston ...2,906 ‘we 55 wee 
Indianapolis. 541 114 300 46 
Kan. City...14,655 1,225 315 
Milwaukee ..2,486 2 995 338 
Minneapolis 6,925 4,163 6,175 
N. Orleans... .5,232 218 whe 
Newp. News. 450 ene 54 4 
New York...6,289 605 126 
654 174 
392 ess 
Philadelp’a. 150 8 
St. Louis... .3, 194 92 
116 345 
175 270 





Brly 
4 


33 
1,430 19,035 16,562 4,168 
Last year..113,490 65,108 22,211 5,503 3,126 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
1,531,000 bus; corn, 3,000; rye, 1,671,000; bar- 
ley, 78,000. Decrease—Oats, 86,000 bus. 
Bonded decrease—Barley, 8,000 bus, 


Totals .. 95,314 





Imports Into Canada 

The following table shows the imports into 
Canada for consumption of principal grains 
and grain products during the months of 
July and August last (the latest for which 
figures are available): 

August 

Wheat, bus 
Oats, bus 
Barley, bus 
Rye, bus 22 
Corn, bus 306,614 
Flour, bbis 815 
Oatmeal, bbis 

All of these imports were from the United 
States. 


678,224 





Canadian Flour Exports 

Exports of flour from Canada by months 
and crop years (in barrels): 
1916-17 
447,891 
965,883 
683,428 
595,169 
545,214 
440,195 
780,994 
537,728 
648,253 
357,319 


1918-19 
387,107 


1917-18 
883,752 
634,598 536,455 
986,954 655,036 
933,163 1,204,117 
885,764 995,931 
991,611 450,158 
1,049,478 606,689 
1,139,574 608,774 
753,338 974,899 
1,171,336 978,153 
‘ 936,491 778,337 1,195,116 
+ 1,050,037 618,728 1,171,222 


/. cee 7,988,602 10,826,633 9,663,657 


September 
October 
November 
December 
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Wheat and Flour Freight Rates 
ye eake-and- -rail rates from Minneapolis and 
esota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 
To— 
New York® ..... 31.5 
New Yorkt ..... 82.5 
Ogdensburg .... 34.5 
Philadelphia ... 
Philadelphia*® .. 
Philadelphiat .. 
Pittsburgh ..... 
Portland ....... 
Portiand*® -;..... 
Punxsutawney .. 
Quebec ... 
Richfield Springs 
Rochester .. 
Rockland ... 
st. Joseph . mr ye ke 
Schenectady ... 
Scranton 
Stanstead 
Syracuse .. 
Troy .. 
Utica 


—_ 
Albany ......... 81.6 
Baltimore ...... 29.5 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 
Baltimoret ..... 
Binghamton .... 


2.5 
- 26. bars. 5 
Burlington . eaves Bue 
Cincinnati . 


Indianapolis .... 
Ithaca 
Kansas City .... 
Louisville 
Montreal 
Mount Morris ... 
New Orleans.... 
Newport News’*.. 
New York Wilkes-Barre . 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 


Chicago (local).. 
Chicago (propor- 
tional) 1 


02 02 60 bo HRD OO BS 
PPP FP SHS 
AANA No 


oon 
po? 
non 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: -~Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 17% 
Boston + 26% 23 17% 
Philadelphia.. 18 17% 
Baltimore 1% 16% 17 
Richmond 16% .. cove ede 
Norfolk + 16% 17 
Washington 16%. csr 2 Case 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Pied- 
15% 16% 
19% 18 
16% .... 17% 
Syracuse 16% «.... 17 
Rochester BOG ‘wees, Be 


Canadian Exports Via United States 
Exports of Canadian flour, wheat, oats and 
barley via United States ports, by fiscal 
years ended June 30 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
bus bus bus 
71,881 6,864 
32,158 4,031 
157,666 19,151 
104,954 25,320 
38,208 16,926 
17,682 1,726 267 


sented as peshens, the aggregate ex- 
ports of Canadian flour, wheat, oats and 
barley via United States ports, and their 
relation to the total United States exports of 
the same products, are as follows: 
Totai Canadian 
Total and United 
Canadian via Total States via 
U. 8. ports United States U. 8S. ports 
92,612,249 168,081,000 260,693,249 
46,771,925 623,444,000 570,215,925 
195,361,187 425,950,000 621,311,187 
148,044,846 395,313,000 643,367,846 
66,918,289 364,201,000 431,119,289 
27,034,185 625,342,000 652,376,185 





1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 





Wheat Shipments, July-October 
Total wheat shipments from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, July 1 to Oct. 18, 1919, inclusive, 
and total wheat shipments for crop year, 

July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, in bushels: 

July 1, 1918, 

July 1-Oct. 18, to 
1919 June 30, 1919 
2,204,825 10,618,081 
12,998,497* 45,893,707 
10,254,966 31,646,921 
10,303,393 26,503,197 
265,900* 345,835 
4,093,310 15,393,067 
8,100,887 10,013,232 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 
New Orleans 
Galveston 





Totals 48,221,778 140,414,040 

*In addition to above, there were shipped 
abroad ex-Pacific Coast cargoes 1,274,447 bus 
from New York and 1,140,500 from Newport 
News. 





Average Farm Wheat Prices 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the amount of wheat sold from farms, by 
months, and the average monthly prices of 
wheat paid to farmers, September, 1917, 
through June, 1919: 

Wheat Average 
sold from price 
farms, bus for month 
90,556,000 $2.051 
103,181,000 2.003 
78,604,000 2.004 
46,279,000 2.019 
29,146,000 2.015 
18,527,000 2.019 
17,324,000 2.026 
17,460,000 2.031 
12,951,000 2.030 

9,139,000 2.028 


1917-18— 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 





Totals, 1917-18 423,167,000 $2.0201 


1918-19— 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March .... 


133,230,000 
«+ 144,916,000 
« 143,827,000 

103,886,000 

61,782,000 

49,740,000 

32,549,000 

17,742,000 

11,901,000 

8,489,000 

10,297,000 

11,021,000 


729,380,000 


2. 242 
$2.0609 
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‘BARNES DEFENDS WHEAT POLICY 


(Continued from page 477.) 


public demand. Whereas formerly about 
60,000,000 bbls of flour were baked in the 
home, he told the committee, and 50,000,- 
000 in bakeries, now the ratio has been 
reversed, and the greater quantity is be- 
ing handled by the bakeries. The reason 
for this, although many hypotheses have 
been offered, is not clear. 

In completing his testimony, at the 
afternoon session, Mr. Barnes requested 
Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, chair- 
man of the committee, to retract public 
statements reflecting on his administra- 
tion as Wheat Director. Concluding a 
summarizing statement before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Barnes referred to a pub- 
lished statement by Senator Gronna, in 
which the latter charged he had aided 
speculators by keeping the embargo on 
wheat exports during the harvesting sea- 
son, and urged, in the interest of con- 
tinued public confidence in his office, that 
this statement be withdrawn. 

Senator Gronna flatly declined to ac- 
cede to Mr. Barnes’s request, reminding 
him that he was not on the witness stand 
and subject to a demand of that char- 
acter. 

The foregoing gives a fair impression 
of the atmosphere of the hearings, both 
on Saturday and today. The chairman 
of the Senate committee has not attempt- 
ed to conceal his strong prejudice 
against the administration of the Wheat 
Director’s office, and has, by a continuous 
grilling, sought to place Mr. Barnes in 
an unfavorable light. The North Dakota 
senator has throughout the hearings man- 
ifested chief interest in the welfare of 
the wheat producer, making it plain many 
times that he feels the farmer has been 
denied large profits through government 
food control. Admitting that he recog- 
nized Mr. Barnes was not responsible for 
the act, he nevertheless has attempted to 
make him the target for his criticism of 
government control. Under this most 
severe grilling, sometimes of such a 
provincial character that members of the 
committee have shown embarrassment or 
amusement, Mr. Barnes has defended his 
administration successfully. 

Answering the implications often made 
during the hearings by Senator Gronna, 
that millers and grain dealers were prof- 
iteering at the expense of the farmer, at 
the opening of the hearing this afternoon 
Mr. Barnes made the following prepared 
statement: 

“As to the necessity of prescribing op- 
erating margins for the milling industry, 
the Wheat Director has this conviction: 
There is no evidence of abuse. Competi- 
tion is free and keen, and this natural 
protection, when present, is much safer 
than attempts at arbitrary control. The 
official statistics show between June, 1913, 
(before the war influence) and June, 
1919, this is the relation: 

“The farm price of wheat has ad- 
vanced 176 per cent. 

“The retail price of flour has advanced 
127 per cent. 

“The retail price of bread has advanced 
77 per cent. 

“There is every evidence here of the 
full operation of such protection of the 
public. The war emergency has passed. 
Trade is no longer disorganized by its 
influence. The Grain Corporation offers 
daily to release its standard grades of 
flour in carload lots at its average cost 
basis, and by stipulation reflect to the 
final consumer at the fair relation. The 
American people apparently want a 
white flour. Even the bakers largely de- 
mand a finer grade, and this demand has 
forced certain grades and varieties of 
wheat above the government price basis, 
with all the inherent risks to millers and 
dealers from possible price declines. 
Without a stabilized basic price for wheat 
and uniform flour extraction (no author- 
ity existing for either), operating mar- 
gins would be very difficult to fix fairly, 
and, if done unwisely, might destroy 
manufacturing and produce local flour 
famines, an end to be seriously guarded 
against.” 

Summarizing his testimony before the 
committee, and concluding by requesting 
the chairman for a retraction of these 
reflections on his administration, Mr. 
Barnes read the following statement to 
the. committee: 


“I have presented the actual figures of 
wheat movement in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Texas, Colorado, and other states, and 
those figures show that in three and one- 
half months an unusual percentage of 
the crops of those aceellay states has 
left the farm. In Oklahoma, for instance, 
75 per cent, or a total of 6,000,000 bus 
more than in the entire 12 months of last 
year, and in Texas nearly 70 cent, or 
four times as much as in all last year. 
These figures are the certified weekly re- 
ports from 28,000 licensees, and are as 
nearly correct as is humanly possible. 

“In recognition of inadequate shortage 
of facilities in Texas the official export 
figures show the port of Galveston has 
shipped 16.8 per cent of the total wheat 
export to date, instead of the 7.1 per cent 
on last year’s crop. 

“Other ports also are the only outlets 
for other sections, and must be served to 
some fair extent, especially as the act it- 
self prescribes that ‘no preference shall 
be given to the ports of one state over 
those of another.’ 

“On Oct. 9 your chairman stated in the 
Senate: 

“There has been and there is now an 
embargo on wheat and wheat flour, and 
that is the reason why wheat is not being 
exported.’ 

“Contrary to this impression, the real 
facts are that export permits have facil- 
itated the export of wheat and wheat 
flour to the extent of 77,000,000 bus in 
three and one-half months, an amount 
that has been exceeded only twice in our 
history. 

“T am fully of the opinion that step 
by step, and at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, this government agency of the 
Grain Corporation, nationally dominant 
and controlling during two years of war, 
should now be prepared to withdraw and 
broken international trade connections 
should be encouraged to reknit. One of 
these steps would be the elimination of 
export and import embargo restrictions. 
These embargoes have been in effect for 
more than two years. They were author- 
ized under the wheat guaranty act of 
March 5, and continued after July 1 un- 
der the Wheat Director instead of the 
War Trade Board, by virtue of the pres- 
idential proclamation of June 24. The 
June crop report forecast 1,234,000 bus 
of United States wheat, and the contin- 
uation of this control was a necessary and 
proper step. By the end of July, wheat 
prospects had partially collapsed. In 
recognition of the changed conditions, I 
presented .to the President on July 30 
a memorandum of these altered pros- 
pects, stating that the producer was thus 
accustomed to look on the fair price 
guaranteed basis as a fixed price, and 
that if there was to be a change in the 
over-sea marketing relation the producer 
should be so advised before the crop had 
left his hands. The President agreed 
with these views, and the Wheat Director 
was authorized to prepare steps for the 
removal of embargo restrictions. 


PRESIDENTS COURSE WISE 


“On Aug. 1 there*had developed, how- 
ever, evidence of popular apprehension 
over high prices in this country, and for 
fear that the removal of these restric- 
tions might lead to adyancing bread 
prices, the action was deferred. This 
policy of control of wheat exports in 
protection of flour and bread prices was 
outlined to Congress in the President’s 
special message of Aug. 8. Even though 
I personally feel the opening of free ex- 
port outlet would not have substantially 
increased the foreign buying. of wheat, 
and that probably no price advance 
would have ensued, I feel the President 
was wise in not thus supplying a possible 
foundation for investment and specula- 
tive buying in anticipation of an advance 
expected by those not familiar with the 
restriction. of difficult transport and 
finance abroad. 

“Since that time there has been a 
steady fall in the prices of other foods, 
large N occasioned by the inability of for- 
eign buyers to make payment for any 
large amount of foods. It must be rec- 
ognized that the present factors control- 
ling international trade are unprecedent- 
ed. Foreign buying rests largely in the 
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We must, therefore, be pre- . 


pared to adapt our national policies to 
unusual conditions and influences as they 
develop. I feel, therefore, that until the 
President is able to consider this ques- 
tion, and since it means only the contin- 
uation of the Lrg fg! over two years’ 
standing, and not inauguration of a 
new one, the question of elimination of 
embargo may, for a time, await his de- 
cision. 


‘ DANGER OF UNDER-PRODUCTION 


“As to the danger of under-production 
of wheat mentioned by your chairman, 
that possibility is always to be faced 
when sowing is unfavorably affected by 
weather, or by the producers’ views on 
future markets. The Department of 
Agriculture records show, however, a to- 
tal of almost 72,000,000 acres as this last 
crop under the stimulus of a stabilized 
price basis, netting at the farm an aver- 
age for the year of $2.06 per bu. In 
spite of the poorer quality of this year’s 
crop, the Sept. 1 farm price of $2.057 
had increased on Oct. 1 last to $2.096. 
Acreage is still fully maintained, and 
even increased. 

“The termination of the Grain Cor- 
poration dominant influence in wheat han- 
dling and marketing cannot be accom- 
plished, after two years of stabilization, 
without some measure of distress to 
some, and of profit to others. It is de- 
sirable that this be minimized, but it is 
unlikely that human skill can entirely 
avoid such results. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that whatever steps are taken 
(and the act directs such steps to be tak- 
en), and whatever the result of such 
steps, the public confidence rest with the 
Wheat Director. 

“T am sure, therefore, that your chair- 
man could not seriously have meant to 
reflect on the motives of the Wheat Di- 
rector if he authorized the statement at- 
tributed to him in the Washington Times 
of Oct. 17, that ‘Barnes has aided the 
speculator by keeping an embargo on 
wheat export during the harvesting sea- 
son, and now, after the grain has been 
stored in elevator bins, is preparing to 
let down the export restrictions.’ I have 
a right to ask that this public office be 
treated justly, and without misrepresen- 
tation of motives. 


NO WORD OF REPARATION 


“T refer also to the remarks of your 
chairman, in the Senate, on Oct. 9, stat- 
ing that the tariff laws of this country 
were suspended, or set aside, and directly, 
and by inference, that the Wheat Direc- 
tor was so doing in admitting Canadian 
wheat duty free. And when it was ex- 
plained to him by another senator that 
the tariff law itself provides for that 
free entry of wheat, no word of regret 
or reparation appears in the record. But 
I feel I can present this to you on a 
broader basis than that of injury done to 
me personally. In trying to enlist men 
of character and experience and ability 
in public service, I have found many 
who do not begrudge sacrifice of private 
business nor shirk the responsibility, but 
they dread thoughtless or irresponsible 
misrepresentation of their motives and 
misconstruction of their acts. 

“I therefore submit to you, with con- 
fidence, the request, both on personal 
and public grounds, that, first, the facts 
be ascertained; and, second, that this 
office, undertaken at the express request 
of the President, be treated at least 
justly, if possible, generously. I have 
every desire to co-operate with the agen- 
cies of Congress interested in the admin- 
istration of this office. We have exact 
and accurate information at your service. 
We can be of much value in helping you 
to determine your necessary public acts. 
If there is to be full co-operation leading 
to effective action, there must be mutual 
confidence.” 


“4 BEAUTIFUL SPEECH” 


When he had concluded, Senator Gron- 
na declared, “That’s a beautiful speech,” 
and refused further comment. 

Continuing ‘his questioning of the 
Wheat Director, Senator Gronna asked: 
“Wheat is as cheap in the United States 
as anywhere else, isn’t it?” 

“It is not as cheap as in Canada, Aus- 
tralia or Argentina,” replied Mr. Barnes. 

“But, with the exception of these coun- 


countries have a |} 


tries, all other , 
— es ours. Isn’t that true?” 
Gronna. : ; 


“None of these countries produce their 


‘Own requirements,” said Mr. Barnes. 


Referring to his recent speech in the 
Senate, in which he charged that the 
Wheat Director had without authority 
suspended the tariff regulations, a state- 
ment which Mr. Barnes asked him to cor- 
rect, Senator Gronna admitted he was 
wrong, and declared that the suspension 
of tariffs by. the Canadian government 
had been kept a secret. To this Mr. 
Barnes replied that they had been pub- 
lished in the American press, and were 
common knowledge to the trade. 

“They were not known to some large 
dealers in North Dakota,” said Senator 
Gronna, “Perhaps the Minneapolis ele- 
vators knew it, because you probably 
told them.” 

Turning to the profits made by the 
Grain Corporation, Senator Gronna at- 
tempted to have Mr. Barnes go on record 
to the effect that he had made $23,763,- 
$23.90 in handling the last two wheat 
crops “out of the farmers,” including $3,- 
000,000 which Mr. Barnes said it had 
cost to administer his office. Chairman 
Gronna charged: “Your office made $26,- 
000,000 out of the farmers’ crops in two 
years.” 

“I cannot stand for the statement put 
that way,” said Mr. Barnes. 


GRONNA SOFTENS A BIT 


Toward the end of the hearing, Senator 
Gronna, apparently softening in his atti-~ 
tude toward Mr. an said: 

“You will appreciate that any criticism 
is not of you personally, but of the office 
you hold.” 

“There is no need, it seems to me, to 
say ‘Barnes kept the embargo on until 
the wheat got into the hands of specu- 
lators,’” replied Mr. Barnes, 

“IT think it fair to put it that way,” 
said Mr. Gronna, resuming his attitude of 
hostility. a 

The hearing closed in a series of rapid- 
fire questions and answers between Sen- 
ator Gronna and Mr. Barnes, in which 
the chairman of the committee predicted 
that, if the embargo was lifted, wheat will 
go up in price, that speculators and a 
few rich farmers who have wheat in store 
will profit, and that the average farmer 
will gain nothing, Mr. Barnes dissenting 
vigorously from these views. 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 


THREATENED COAL STRIKE 


(Continued from page 479.) 
work, but the strong-arm methods of 
some of those who refused, intimidated 
them, and, in consequence, the strike was 
practically still on. 

The whole situation took on a slightly 
dramatic aspect on Friday, when the 
United States Shipping Board issued a 
statement to the effect that, unless the 
men returned to work by 5:30 p.m., an 
appeal would be made to the War de- 
partment to furnish soldiers for the pur- 
pose of loading the ships, practically tak- 
ing the same action that Walker D. 
Hines, Director General of Railroads, did 
to break the railroad expressmen’s strike. 

There seems to be no precedent to gov- 
ern the matter, but, should troops be or- 
dered to man the ships, the strike would 
be immediately broken. 

T. V. O’Connor, president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, 
was pleased when he heard the report of 
the action said to have been taken by the 
Shipping Board. He said he hoped that 
from now on the strikers might rectif 
the mistake they have made and go bac! 
to work, and uphold the organization. 

The strike will eventually have a detri- 
mental effect upon the flour business, be- 
cause, while there is not such a large 
quantity cf flour at terminals now, there 
is ample to bring the p of spot stuff 
well below mill limits; and when stuff 
now in transit, but held up by embargoes, 
begins to arrive, there will be so much 
more, that the situation will in all prob- 
ability be more seriously affected. 


W. QuacKEnsBusH. 





Strike in Mill Machinery Plants 
Borrawo, N. Y., Oct. 25.—A strike is 
reported in mill machinery plants at Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y. , 
E. Bancasser. 
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There is a very fair demand for bread 
in this city; the additional halfpenny re- 
cently put on bread by the controller has 
in no way checked consumption. As long 
as control remains, however, the position 
of the flour and bread trade will be more 
or less anomalous. 

British millers are to be partially freed 
from control by the close of this year, 
but this is a liberty they strongly 
resent on the ground that, under this 
proposition, they will still be controlled 
almost as much as is the case today, 
though they will lose the remuneration 
now guaranteed to them by the state. 

It is said that the Millers’ Association 
has protested that this decision of the 
controller is contrary to the agreement 
into which he entered with every individ- 
ual miller who was willing to sign it at 
the time control was tightened about two 
years ago. Under that agreement a spe- 
cial tribunal was constituted, under a 
judge of the high court, for hearing and 
deciding any disputes arising out of the 
agreement between the controller and the 
millers, and it is highly probable that the 
question of Saitial econtrol will have 
to be threshed out by this body. Mean- 
while, millers here and all over the coun- 
try have still to mix 30 per cent of im- 
ported flour in their G.R. sacks; at any 
rate, that is still understood to be the 
official prescription. 

Entries of over-sea wheat, largely Aus- 
tralians and Plates, into this port are 
well in excess of 100,000 qrs per week, 
but it takes a long time to get vessels 
cleared and their cargoes distributed into 
the proper channels. As the authorities 
continue to choke up all our ports with 
enormous consignments of timber intend- 
ed for building purposes, it is impossible 
to say when things will improve in this 
respect. The entries of flour during the 
past six weeks or more have been insig- 
nificant, though the commisssion is still 
distributing flour freely enough for mix- 
ing purposes, and also to jobbers for di- 
rect sale to bakers. The latter are com- 
plaining, however, that their ration dur- 
ing the past few weeks. has been smaller 
than it was in the summer; there are al- 
so grumbles as to the quality of some 
of the flour now being allocated, on the 
ground that American and Canadian 
springs are not as much in evidence as 
was the case. even a few weeks ago. 

In the main the flour intended for di- 
rect sale to bakers is still good useful 
stuff. Very properly, Japanese and 
Chinese flour, when it comes along, seems 
to be reserved for mixing. American soft 
winter wheat flour and Australians should 
be welcome, because they fill efficiently the 
place of English country flour, which 
is very scarce just now, the result of the 
leisurely way in which the new wheat is 
coming to market. This is not at all 
surprising whep we remember that farm- 
ers can only get an average of 75s 6d 
per qr of 504 Ibs for milling wheat, while 
seed wheat is uncontrolled and making 
up to 84s per qr; moreover, oats and bar- 
ley, especially the latter, are fetching 
fancy prices. Good malting barley re- 
alizes 95@115s per qr, and one firm of 
brewers is offering 120s for choice malt- 
ing samples, which is a record price. 

trade in country flour is reviving, 
and perhaps in six or eight weeks’ time 
supplies may be normal, judged by the 
control standard. But receipts of either 


country or outport flour in London run in 
a very thin stream. 
OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is still upside 
down, but perhaps we shall be able to see 
more clearly in another week or two. While 
control was lifted off both wholesale and 
retail traders in this article as far back 
as May 12, 1919, there are still govern- 
ment owned stocks of American oatmeal 
which are available in not less than 30- 
ton lots at £31 8s per ton for net cash. 
This cheap oatmeal is, however, presum- 
ably only available to government dis- 
tributing agents. At any rate, the pres- 
ent position is that even for old Mid- 
lothian oatmeal £40 per ton is currently 
asked on spot, while for new crop of best 
Sey £43@£43 10s is wanted. Aber- 

een coarse oatmeal on spot is held at 
£37 10s, while medium and fine cuts come 
at £36@£36 10s, respectively. 

American coarse oatmeal on spot is 
worth £33 10s, while medium and fine 
cuts are respectively held at £32 10s. 
American fine and pinhead oatmeal was 
recently quoted for August-September 
shipment at £33, c.i.f. Midlothian rolled 
oats on spot. are held at £40@£43 10s 
per ton, while there is a little Irish avail- 
able at £39, and some American at, £33. 
The latest American shipment price for 
this article is quoted at £33, c.i.f. With 
the rising trend’in Scotch oats it is quite 
easy to understand the bulge in Scotch 
millers’ prices, but obviously there is 
room today for American and Canadian 
oatmeal. Of the latter article we have 
seen very little in London for a long 
time. 

P MILLFEED 

Millfeed is very scarce, the result of 
short wheat supplies, and there is a keen 
demand for middlings and bran at the 
official prices of £14 10s and £12 10s per 
ton, respectively. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 23 


A rather singular development has 
arisen in the Scottish grain trade. A 
Leith merchant has anonunced that he is 
open to take offers for quantities up to 
5,000 tons of bran from Belgium. This 
announcement has naturally been re- 
ceived with much surprise, because it was 
understood in milling circles that Bel- 
gium was one of the countries on the 
Continent which was eager to secure ship- 
ments of bran from this country at the 
time the food ministry allowed a tem- 
porary and restricted exportation of this 
material. “We all thought Belgium was 
in dire necessity for everything,” said a 
miller. “It looks as if the milling indus- 
try in Belgium has been in full swing, 
and as though she has been receiving 
much of the North American wheat for 
which we have been waiting.” 


OFFAL SHORTAGE 


This same miller holds strong views on 
the present policy of the Wheat Com- 
mission in asking British millers to mix 
about 40 per cent of imported flour with 
the home output. He points out that this 
policy is having a serious effect in dimin- 
ishing the quantity of offals available 
for our milk cows in this country. In 
pre-control days, he pointed out, British 
milling industry was able to export of- 
fals to Denmark and Holland, and these 
countries were able to produce butter 
and ship it to us. But now they cannot 
do so. 3 

FALL IN OATS 


The expected fall in the price of oats 
has begun. Within the last week or two 
the price which the farmers are able to 
command has receded by 6s per qr, equal 
to 9s per 280 lbs of oatmeal. This re- 
duction has been brought about by three 
factors: (1) a distinct reduction in the 


public demand for oatmeal, owing to the 
high price; (2) the importation of Ca- 
nadian oatmeal and American oats, the 
cost of which are falling in sympathy; 
and (3) the more liberal threshing of 
oats at our farms, 


ILLNESS OF JAMES YOUNG 


James Young, manager of the United 
Co-operative Bakery Society, the big- 


gest concern in Scotland, has been ill © 


for some weeks. Mr. Young is one of 
the most respected members of the trade, 
and his friends wish him an early re- 
covery. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 22 

There is no cessation of demand for 
flour. Merchants and millers, as a whole, 
are still compelled to run on a hand-to- 
mouth policy, owing to the fact that no 
allocations of winter wheat flours are 
being made for distribution through the 
country and, therefore, householders are 
entirely dependent on English and Irish 
milled flour for their supplies. Conse- 
quently, there are no stocks, owing to the 
fact that the demand is quite equal to 
the output, almost to a shortage point. 

Importers have had the usual alloca- 
tions of flour for distribution to bakers. 
The quality is about the same, mostly 
spring wheat flour. The following are 
this week’s flour prices, which show no 
change: homemade, 44s 3d per sack, ex- 
mill. Government price to distributors 
for imported flour, 44s 6d per sack; to 
bakers, 46s 3d ex-store. 


OATMEAL 


The bad weather is interfering with the 
progress of the new Irish oatmeal offers, 
which now are being withheld. American 
is, however, offered freely at £34 ex-quay 
Belfast or Dublin, and the sale is quite 
brisk for the time of year. 


FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged in price from 
the mills, the figures being about £15 
10s for middlings or pollard, and £13 
10s, bags included, for bran, but mer- 
chants, who find the article very scarce, 
are asking higher prices, and are running 
the risk of the government again inter- 
fering in the trading. 

Feedingstuffs are strong and in good 
demand for all classes. Homemade lin- 
seed cakes are almost unobtainable in 
Ireland. English millers have as much as 
they can do to keep their home trade 
going; consequently, the Irish consumers 
are depending on the imported article, 
which is fetching about £26@27 per ton 
on spot. Cotton cakes are unchanged, 
and are quoted about £24@25 per ton, 
with eager buyers at the price. Stocks 
are not big on spot; but more plentiful 
supplies are coming in, in the shape of 
meal. Compound cakes are quoted at 
£23@24 per ton, and are finding ready 
sale. Indian meal, chiefly now made from 
Plate corn;is quoted at about £25 per 
ton, 

IRISH BREAD CHAMPIONSHIP 


Most of the Irish bakers, and indeed a 
good many of the millers, were at the 
Victory Exhibition in London, and it was 
a tremendous achievement for Baine’s 
Belfast bakery to have won five first 
prizes in the Irish section, together with 
five gold medals and the challenge cup. 
This is the third time in succession that 
Mr. Baine has won the championship, 
and second year in succession for Irish 
bread. A native of Larne, 25 miles 
from Belfast, he is one of the best judges 
of ‘bread in Ireland, and his practical 
demonstration of winning all the prizes 

roves that he is not only a good judge, 

ut one who can put his practical knowl- 
ov to the test, by defying all competi- 
on. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvetvursa, Mrnn., Oct. 27.—A reduction 
in buying interest caused a slower flour 
market last week. Many operators ap- 
parently have their present requirements 
filled and do not feel disposed to take 
on new commitments. Others, having con- 
tracts coming to them, are taking deliv- 
ery for covering current working needs. 
Sales covered mainly scattered demand 
from home, and trade throughout the cen- 
tral states. The volume booked was suf- 
—— to keep mills sold up to 60-day 
imit. 

Durum mill advised plenty of orders 
in hand and new acceptances requested, 
but it is temporarily held up in ship- 
ping by embargoes and strikes at maca- 
roni plants in the East. As a result, in- 
terest and business in that direction has 
slackened. Present dealings are with 
central states trade. 

Reduction in mill asking quotations did 
not stir up interest in rye market. 
Easier price conditions prevailed in flour, 
but buyers continue in a waiting attitude, 
taking supplies only in limited order. 
Little or no business done with outside 
dealers. 

Buyers having millfeed booked want 
delivery of same. There was enough de- 
mand for new supplies to keep market 
firm and mills sold up. With colder 
weather and more general feeding, the 
market will undoubtedly soon gain buy- 
ing stimulus. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Duluth-Superior mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 37,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Per cent 
31,410 85 
$2,315 87 
24,335 68 
22,390 62 


SH WO is HRT SS 
Last week és 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


Last week the W. Grant Morden car- 
ried a load of 505,000 bus wheat out of 
Fort William, beating her recent record 
by 1,477 bus. 

Early in the week a number of Min- 
neapolis grain and elevator men were in 
Duluth conferring with local interests on 
business matters concerning the trade of 
both markets. 

The best grades of spring wheat were 
scarce, and but little was offered for sale. 
On Saturday, bids were advanced 10@15c 
as an inducement for shipment this way. 
Most of the spring arrivals ran No. 3 and 
under. Durum felt the improvement to 
the extent of several cents, part of which 
was realized today. 


Late strength in cash and future rye 
was attributed to higher outside market, 
rather than to any local factors. Re- 
ceipts continue good, with stocks increas- 
ing. Accumulations now held in store 
here have reached 4,815,000 bus. Most of 
this is sold for delivery in the East, and 
is expected to move by boat in the near 
future. 


Flaxseed market the past week was 
largely dominated by the Argentine sit- 
uation. Crushers were picking up the 
cash article, but fought shy of the fu- 
tures. It was intimated that the Argen- 
tine flaxseed could be brought into this 
country at least $1.15 bu cheaper than 
the home product could be laid for 
at the seaboard. 


Three small cargoes of wheat, aggre- 
gating 300,000 bus, were loaded out of 
elevators here late last week. They were 
not reported shipped or deduc from 
stocks Saturday. All were consigned to 
Buffalo. Aside from this there was 
little loading of any grain out of eleva- 
tors, due largely to embargoes in effect 
against shipments east. 

F. G. Cartsow, 
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October 29, 1919 


GOLUMBUS BAKERIES FINED 


Ohio Companies Admit Violation of Anti- 
Trust Law Under Indictments Charging 
Combination to Regulate Bread Price 


Four Columbus bakeries, the Columbus 
Bread Co., the Brenneman Baking Co., 
the Reynolds Baking Co. and the Occi- 
dent Baking Co., through their respective 
attorneys and officers, entered pleas of 
guilty in the Franklin County criminal 
court, to indictments charging them with 
combining to regulate the price of a 
foodstuff, in violation of the provisions of 
the Valentine antitrust law. 

Under their pleas and in accordance 
with the recommendations of Prosecutor 
Hugo Schlesinger, Judge Robert Duncan, 
of the criminal court, sentenced each of 
the four companies to pay a fine of 
$1,000, to restore bread prices to the level 
where they were before their illegal com- 
bination to regulate the price became ef- 
fective, and to pay a penalty of $50 a day 
for each day their fixed price has been 
maintained under their agreement since 
the prosecutor served a statutory notice 
upon them to desist, which amounts in 
each case to $1,550. 

Upon compliance with these sentences, 
Judge Duncan announced that he would 
nolle the indictments against the officials 
of the companies, Amzi G. Reck, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Columbus Bread Co; George Bollinger, 
general manager of the Brenneman Bak- 
ing Co; J. W. Cartzdafner, general man- 
ager of the Reynolds Baking Co; Sterling 
Donaldson, manager of the Occident Bak- 
ing Co., and Hector Urquhart, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, president of the Reynolds 
Baking Co. Had these individuals been 
found guilty they would have been com- 
mitted to the state penitentiary under 
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the Valentine law. It is understood that 
it was to save them that the corporations 
entered their pleas. 

The order of the court to reduce prices 
becomes effective immediately. Before 
the agreement went into effect, the com- 
panies were selling bread to the retail 
dealers at 8c for a 1-lb loaf and 12c 
for a 14%-lb loaf. Under the agreement 
the bakers advanced the price of the 
small loaf to 9c to the dealer and large 
loaf to 18c. The price to the consumer 
under the lower figure was 10c for the 
small and 15c for the large loaf, and it 
is to these figures that bread will return 
under the sentence of the court. Bread 
was advanced to 11 and l6c by some re- 
tailers when the companies entered into 
the increased price agreement. 





Southeastern Association Activities 
J. Winkelman, president, Harry Craw- 
ford, secretary, and other officers of the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry are elated over the election of 
Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., as presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, Mr. Smith is a past 
president of the southeastern associa- 
tion, and the officials feel that a good way 
for the members to show their apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred upon their 
association would be for them to join 
the national organization. All southeast- 
ern bakers who are not members of the 
national association are urged to join. It 
is pointed out that the cost is small, com- 
pared with the benefits to be derived; 
dues are based on the $5 per oven plan, 
so that the baker with only one oven has 
the same representation and obtains the 
same benefits as the baker who pays dues 
on the basis of more ovens. 
Gordon Smith considers it sufficiently 








important to urge all his friends «in the 
Southeast to become members of the na- 
tional organization, and says he is de- 
pending upon them to help him in his 
efforts to make the year a successful one 
for that association. It is further point- 
ed out that the cost of membership in 
the southeastern association is so small 
as to be inconsequential, that it is mere- 
ly a fee to cover the expenses for admin- 
istration, etc. Considering the benefits 
to be gotten from the two associations, 
the expense of belonging to both is so 
small that bakers should not consider it 
a reason for holding back. 

Mr. Smith is very optimistic as to the 
future of the southeastern baking in- 
dustry, as well as throughout the coun- 
try, and believes that the advancement 
will largely be gauged by the measure of 
co-operation given by the individual bak- 
ers. He points to the record and re- 
sults gotten the past few years as proof 
that the organization has done much for 
the bakers. 





Meeting of Bakery Chemists 


B. R. Jacobs, acting secretary, has sent 
out a call for the eighth annual meeting 
of the American Society of Milling and 
Baking Technology to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 19. The sessions will 
be held at the New Willard Hotel, and 
will begin at 10 a.m. 

Reports of the referees on milling, bak- 
ing, analytical methods and the use of 
baking powders will be given, as well as 
an opportunity for the presentation of 
papers on subjects of interest to the so- 
ciety. The secretary will be pleased to 
receive notice of any papers which any 
members may desire to present. 

The secretary suggests to those who ex- 


Governor Stephens of California, the King and Queen of Belgium, Herbert Hoover and the Crown Prince of Belgium 
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t to attend that, ening to the unusual- 
y large number of people in Washington 
in connection with war work, hotel ac- 
commodations should be secured at once. 








Complaint Against Bakery 


The Federal Trade Commission has an- 
nounced formal complaint of unfair com- 
petition against the New England Bak- 
ery Co., of Boston. The commission al- 
leges that the Boston concern distributed 
“an additional loaf of bread to purchas- 
ers of one loaf at various times during 
1919 in various towns in which it markets 
its products, for the purpose of securing 
a competitive advantage.” The company 
was directed to file answer with the com- 
mission, in Washington, Nov. 1. 





No Rest for Mr. Hoover 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 25.—Con- 
trary to his intentions to take a well-de- 
served rest, as announced in The North- 
western Miller for Oct. 8, Herbert Hoov- 
er has been the popular guest of honor 
here at no less than 20 dinners and 
luncheons during the past three weeks. 

Wherever Mr. Hoover appears he has 
been greeted with great enthusiasm, and his 
remarks have been listened to with the 
keenest interest. It cannot be said of 
his native state “that a prophet is not 
without honor except in his own coun- 
try.” 

When the King and Queen of Belgium 
arrived in San Francisco on Oct. 14 Mr. 
Hoover served as chairman of the recep- 
tion committee, and in ‘the accompanying 
picture is shown with Belgium’s rulers on 
the ferry-boat coming across the bay from 
Oakland to San Francisco. 


R. C. Mason. 
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the particular care which the 

ple exercise in the matter of supply- 
their patrons. All of its dining-cars 
are air-cooled and air-washed, so that 
windows are kept closed and the cars 
— no matter how hot the day may 


Under the great union station at Kan- 
sas City the Harvey system maintains 
one of the most elaborate and largest 
bakeries in the world. Here are baked 
all of the big loaves of cool, moist bread 
which are famous throughout the world. 
Here, too, are made those delicious rolls, 
cinnamon flavored and sugary of crust, 
and the pies that make one homesick. 

The subcellars of the great station are 
fairly honeycombed with baking-rooms, 
cooling-rooms, rooms where food is 
warmed or chilled. Stored away here is 
enough food to supply a _ beleaguered 
city: rooms for butter, storerooms for 
meats, rooms where one moment you will 
drip with perspiration and the next 
shudder in an Arctic chilliness that star- 
tles you. 

Far above, on the main floor of the 
station, the Harveys conduct one of the 
largest restaurants in the world. On av- 
erage days more than 5,000 persons eat 
there. mn “big” days the diners will 
exceed 7,500, and the record shows more 
than 10,000 persons ate in the dining- 
room and at the lunch counters. 

Many of the “gorgeous” Harvey meals 
are supplied to patrons at a distinct loss 
—but there is supposed to be some ar- 
rangement whereby the Santa Fe makes 
up the deficit. The company has some 
of the shrewdest buyers in the country. 
They know what they want, and where 
to get it—and this applies to flour. Their 
kitchens are sanitary and dustless. Their 
help is accommodating and_ efficient. 
People who are hard to please find the 
ted meals an oasis in a desert of bad 


The company long ago solved the ques- 
tion of cost and “overhead.” Travelling 
auditors are constantly on the move, and 
the company heads are dealing in mathe- 
matical certainties. There is nothing 
enigmatical about the method by which 
they continue to serve wonderful meals 
for a dollar, despite food shortage and 
high prices. 

“These prices are simply terrible—yon 
cherry pie cost us just 57c. Think of it! 
Fifty-seven cents for the 1919 model 
cherry pie. But next year prices will be 
cheaper,” said Mr. Carmien. 

Going back to Elbert Hubbard and 
. gratuitous testimonial, Mr. Carmien 
said: 

“Fred Harvey is dead—alas, so is 
Mr. Hubbard, who went down on the 
Lusitania exactly 10 years after writing 
this Harvey eulogy. He was a civilizer 
and a benefactor. No sermon can equal 
a Fred Harvey example—no poet can 
better a Fred Harvey precept. I did not 
know Fred Harvey, but I know this, he 
must have been an honest man, a good 
man—for the kind of business a man 
builds up is a reflection of himself— 
spun out of his heart. Man, like Deity, 
creates his own image. I take off my 
hat to Fred Harvey, who served the 
patrons of the Santa Fe so faithfully 
and well that, dying, he yet lives, his 
name a symbol of all that is honest, ex- 
cellent, hygienic, cleanly and useful.” 





Strike Situation Not Serious 


A Pittsburgh, Pa., jobber writes: 
“Baking business, both wholesale and re- 
tail, in this district is very good. Bak- 
ers are all busy, and there is no more 

rosperous industry hereabouts than bak- 
ng. In the average they have enough 
flour under contract to take care of 60 
days’ needs. While some are in the mar- 
ket from day to day, thus creating a lit- 
tle business, enough to keep us all 
scratching for it, there are others who are 
overhaucht WNothin= new in this conci- 
tion. We always have the fat and the 
lean bookers. , 

“The only hitch in consumption of 
bread is the so-called steel e, which 
really amounts to very little. In some 
sections, like and Homestead, 
it is scarcely noticeable, and distribution 
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of food products and everything else 
goes on about as usual, but at other points 
the strike is more serious and, naturally, 
where there are any considerable number 
of men out of work the stores tighten 
down and do not hand out food or any- 
thing else freely. Prices are all on a fair 
level and pretty well maintained, and 
very little fussing around on this score. 
General trade conditions are quite satis- 
factory. There is more or less labor un- 
rest, but the people are prosperous and 
have money laid up and are eating three 
times a day, or more in some cases, and 
we have little to complain of as to the 
volume of business. 

“Bear in mind that lots of these strikes 
are more or less nominal. If labor was 
plentiful, so that the employer could tell 
the man who strikes that he is through 
and need not come back looking for his 
job, there would be fewer of them quit- 
ting, but the trouble is a lot of our labor 
has gone back to Europe, and there are 
not enough hands to go around, and when 
a man wants a lay-off he simply goes on 
strike and stays away for four or five 
days; then he either goes back to his 
own shop or some other shop, and gets 
a job on a moment’s notice, works a few 
days, and then probably takes another 
notion to strike. It is not really the 
Strike spirit, but rather a disposition to 
work or not as their fancy strikes them. 
Then, too, with the saloons closed many 
of these fellows find themselves Monday 
morning with money left in their pocket, 
and they can see no point in going to 
work as long as there is any money left. 

“People who know the situation are 
not greatly concerned as to the conditions 
or the future of this district. There is 
more work here than we can get done, so 
it means that people are as busy or pros- 
perous as they care to be, and as long as 
this is the condition, there is little to 
worry about.” ; 





Sugar Very Scarce 

Joseph H. Rowan, treasurer-manager 
Holland (Mich.) Rusk Co: “There is a 
very serious shortage of sugar here, and 
we are using substitutes, such as sugar 
syrup, instead. We further believe there 
is considerable profiteering, and we here- 
with inclose you copy of a letter received 
from a sugar broker in Chicago today. 
You will note it informs us we can pur- 
chase sugar at 16c lb, which in our opin- 
ion is an outrageous price. We believe 
the government should prosecute vigor- 


ously any broker who has the nerve to 
offer sugar at a price of this kind, 

“As far as trade conditions are con- 
cerned, our business never was better, and 
we have no complaint as to price. Labor 
surely is acute, and with us it is not so 
much a question of securing orders, as 
of production. 

* * 

The letter mentioned follows: “Beg to 
advise, we have made every effort possible 
to secure you sugar, but up to the pres- 
ent time have been unable to locate any 
at a price that would allow us to ship 
same to you. Granulated sugar has beén 
sold here at 16¢ lb, Chicago, and if this 
price would interest you, kindly wire us 
and we will endeavor to secure some for 
you.” 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 24.—Bakers and 
jobbers bought sparingly during the past 
month of both hard and soft wheat flour, 
business being confined largely to small 
lots for immediate requirements. Nearly 
all buyers are carrying fair stocks, and 
making small bookings from time to time. 
The demand for bakers’ bread continues 
good, and nearly all shops report a sat- 
isfactory business. 

A feature of the past month was a 
noticeable increase in the demand from 
bakers for soft winter wheat flour in 
preference to hard wheat. This was due 
not only to the difference in prices, but 
also to the fact that bakers are achieving 
excellent results with soft wheat flour. 

Local bakers are doing a generally 
healthy trade in bread, and report a 
steady consumption, notwithstanding that 
cooler weather has tempted many house- 
wives to resume home baking. The 10 
and 1l5c loaves continue the best sellers. 

The new-style bakeries, of which there 
are now a number throughout the city, 
also report a steady good trade, but due 
to their products being limited to bread 
and rolls, old-established bakeries are 
able to hold most of their trade, especial- 
ly the class that demands cakes, pies and 
other fancy goods. There is a greater 
demand for these than some bakers care 
for, as the sugar shortage is becoming 
more acute each day, and they are ex- 
periencing great difficulty in securing 
supplies. 

Other ingredients used in the manufac- 
ture of breadstuffs continue on a high 
level, although there is a slight decrease 
noted in the prices on some. All bakery 
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employees are working on a satisfactory 
wage scale and no further labor trouble 
has been experienced. 

Perer Deruen. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puimapvetpnia, Pa., Oct. 24.—Bakers 
were not inclined to purchase flour in ex- 
cess of trade requirements during the 
past month, but their stocks have been 
running pretty low and a fair number 
of sales were made. Most of the busi- 
ness was in second-hand stocks, which are 
available below the limits of the mills. 

Bakers have had considerable difficulty 
in securing some of their supplies, notably 
sugar. Those who had not anticipated 
their requirements have been in a bad po- 
sition, as local sugar refiners have been 
unable to accept business and have not 
been delivering sugar except on orders 
previously booked. It is expected that 
for the balance of the year bakers will 
be cut down to 70 per cent of the amount 
of sugar used during the corresponding 
period of last year. There is an increased 
demand for bread, due in part to the re- 
turn of many customers from the sea- 
shore. 

Demand for rye bread seems to be be- 
low normal, and supplies of flour are 
ample. 

NOTES 

Frank C. Kolg, of this city, has pur- 
chased the Johnstown (Pa.) Bakery Co. 
for $150,000. 

The Garabrant Public Bakery Co., Inc., 
has been chartered, with an authorized 
capital of $1,000,000. 

Samvex S. DANIELs. 





Baking Training for Service Men 
Wasuinorton, D. C., Oct. 25.—The Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education has 
issued an “Opportunity Monograph” on 
baking as a vocational guide for disabled 
soldiers, sailors and marines. The docu- 
ment, which is designated Vocational Re- 
habilitation Series No. 43, is available for 
free distribution on application to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
200 New Jersey Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. It presents a bird’s-eye 
picture of opportunities in the baker’s 
field and lists public documents and 
books which should be read by those in- 
terested in keeping apace with modern 
developments in baking. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


One of the Many Kitchens of the Harvey System 
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The following list of trade-marks 
bakery prod furnished 
plying ade Mark Hitle re Fort hea by 


Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Golden Wheat”; No. 109,127. Owner, 
The Foulds-Briggs Co., Cincinnati. Used 
on macaroni, spaghetti, and noodles. 

“San Giorgio,” with picture of man on 
horse; No. 115,859. Owner, Keystone 
Macaroni Co., Lebanon, Pa. Used on 
macaroni. 

“Creme Dainties”; No. 118,675. Own- 
er, Iten Biscuit Co., Clinton, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Neb. Used on cookies. 

“Look for the Fair,” in fairy cos- 
tumes; No, 119,195. Owner, The Health 
Food Baking Co., Inc., Newport News, 
Va. Used on bread and cake. 

“Certified”; No. 121,165. Owner, Ward 
Bros. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Used on 
bread and cake. 

“Cap Sheaf”; No. 121,241. Owner, 
Entire Wheat Bread Co. St. Louis. 
Used on bread. 

“Royal”; No. 117,248. Owner, The 
Royal Cone Co., Detroit, Mich. Used on 
ice-cream cones. 

“Basko”; No. 115,277. Owner, The Bas- 
ket Stores Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on 
macaroni. 

“Cash Habit”; No. 115,279. Owner, The 
Basket Stores Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on 
macaroni. 





Banner Year for Business 


Z. O. Zimmerman, secretary-treasurer 
Zimmerman Baking Co, Colorado 
Springs, Colo: This year will be our 
banner year. Colorado Springs is a 
tourist city, and our rush comes during 
the three summer months. This year we 
were unable to take care of the business, 
and our fall trade is much ahead of any 
previous year. We have had very little 
trouble with labor. In most instances 
bakers in this city are paying above the 
union wage scale, and there seems to be 
no dissatisfaction among employees. 

Our local advertising agency, in con- 
nection with the Fleischmann Co., is 
working toward a co-operative campaign 
for the bakers of this city, which we think 
will have a great deal to do toward in- 
creasing the consumption of bakers’ 
bread. We intend to build a new plant 
within the next six months, but can give 
no definite information at this time. 





Increase in Flour Consumption 


The New England manager of a large 
spring wheat mill says: In my opinion, 
bakers have well provided for their 
wants for the next 60 days, and we do not 
hear of any agitation regarding change in 
price. The New England bakers’ conven- 
tion is to be held in Boston the last week 
of this month, and undoubtedly many 
features pertaining to the bakers’ trade 
will then come up. I believe that the con- 
sumption of flour is increasing consid- 
erably, due to agitation over the present 
prices and the general opinion that flour, 
even at a price higher than the present 
one, is the cheapest of all foods. As a 
consequence of this agitation the public 
is better informed as to the food value of 
bread, as compared with other commodi- 
ties. Furthermore, as the consumption of 
bread increases, people are becoming 
more particular regarding the quality of 
their flour. 





Sugar Shortage Acute 


W. W. Roberts, general manager J. 
S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia: “The 

resent shortage of sugar is very acute 
in this section of the country, and we 
doubt if the bakers have very much on 
hand. We are expecting deliveries from 
the refineries on the basis of the amount 
used in the last three months of last year, 
with a 30 per cent cut as requested by 
the distribution board. The available raw 
sugars on hand according to reports, are 
somewhat curtailed. During the latter 
part of this year, the shortage felt at 
present will make itself particularly 
acute, is the opinion of sugar people in 
this section, 

“Flour seems plentiful and prices nor- 


mal. Prices on baked will be ad- 
vanced as the shortage of sugar grows 
more acute, owing to the fact that it will 


be impossible to make deliveries of very 
many varieties of goods which are made 
sugar.” 


with 
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“T got this car for a song.” 
“I heard that you gave a note for it.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 
* #* 
She: “You know, Jack, I always speak 
as I think.” 
He: “Yes, dear—only oftener.”—Li/e. 
* * 


It is doubtful. whether equal pay for 
men and women \workers will ever be 
fair as long as women can continue to 
ride the streetcars on transfers a week 
old, and men can’t. —Kansas City Star. 

* * ’ 

Our personal poultry dealer said it 
was a good chicken, but it seems nobody 
has ever told our personal poultry deal- 
er that the good die young. 

—Detroit News. 
* * 

“What shall we do to remedy the high 
cost of living?” 

“[’ll see if I can’t get a job to assist in 
investigating it. Maybe the salary will 
be enough to help tide us over.” 

—Washington Star. 


* * 


“He flushed when he saw I was perus- 
ing his countenance.” 

“Of course he did. When a man finds 
his countenance is being perused, his face 
naturally gets red.” 

—Baltimore American. 
* * 


Father: “Well, now that you’ve seen 
my son, which side of the house do you 
think he more closely resembles?” 

Genial’ Friend: “H’m—of course, his 
full beauty is not yet developed, but 
surely you should not suggest that he 
looks like the side of a house!” 

—Blighty (London). 
* * 

The Father: “But have you enough 
money to marry my daughter?” 

The Suitor: “Well, sir, at the moment 
I only get 300 francs a month, but by 
going on strike every other month for 
higher wages, I shall be getting 1,000 
francs by the end of the year.” 

—Le Rire (Paris). 
* * 

“What kind of coal do you wish, 
mum ?” 

“Dear me, I am so inexperienced in 
these things. Are there various kinds?” 

“Oh, yes. We have egg coal, chest- 
nut—” 

“T think I'll take egg coal. We have 
eggs oftener than we have chestnuts.” 

—Kansas City Journal. 
* * 


A certain young actress had a small 
part in a “war” drama,—a very small 
part,—and she was not satisfied. So one 
morning, after rehearsal, she set out to 
interview the boss. 

“T have only one line in the first act,” 
she pouted, “and but one in the second. 
Couldn’t you give me a line for the third 
act also?” 

The actor-manager thought for a mo- 
ment. 

“Well, yes,” he replied. “When the 
bombardment scene is on, and the hero is 
crouching in his dugout, you may enter 
and say, ‘Here is a dud!’ 

“Oh, thanks!” she exclaimed. “And 
do I bring an unexploded shell on the 
stage with me?” 

“No,” answered the actor-manager. 
“Tt’s not a speech, my dear; it’s a con- 
fession.” —Blighty (London). 

* * 

Eleven readers in the night proofroom 
of the government printing office were 
suspended for one day on Sept. 12 on 
complaint from the War department 
that names in army orders had been re- 
peatedly misspelled. The readers insist- 









ed that the 
partment was illegible, inte’ ink- 
smeared, and generally undesirable, but 
the office held mer responsible and gave 
them one day off without pay. Verily, 
the lot of a reader is a hard one. This 
recalls a similar circumstance a few 
months ago when a bulletin of the agri- 
cultural department on oat culture was 
being printed. The copy for this job 
also was not all that it should have been, 
most all of it being typewriter car- 
bon copy which, as every one knows, fre- 
quently has little distinction between 
lowercase “o,” “e” and “c.” Anyway, 
when the proofs reached the department 
for their O.K. there were frequent ref- 
erences to “wild cats,” “red cats,” “white 
cats,” and “rolled cats,” the letter “o” 
being read by both readers and operators 
as a “ec.” For this indignity several read- 
ers and monotype operators were off the 
pay roll three days. 

—Typographical Journal. 

* * 


Mrs. Jones: “Why, surely that’s Mrs. 
Jenks? Why «is she going by without 
speaking? I thought you and she were 
such great friends?” 

Mrs. Smith: “So we were, until my 
hubby and hers lost their tempers and 
nearly came to blows at the Peace Cele- 
bration meeting!” —The Passing Show. 

* * 

Tommy announced his intention of go- 
ing to the river for a swim, and his 
mother was rather scared, But she was 
wise, and decided to try a new method. 

“TI was reading in the paper this morn- 
ing,” she said, “about a little boy who 
was drowned while he was bathing.” 

Tommy smiled cynically. 

“Was he any relation, I wonder,” said 
he, “of the little boy who was killed last 
week on his way to school?” —Tit-Bits. 

* . 


> 


A: “Your communism is stupid. If 
everything were divided today, in a very 
short time your portion would be gone. 
What then?” 

B;: “Divide again!” 

—WNebelspalter (Zurich). 
* * 


Hicks: “Where did you spend your 
vacation?” 
Wicks: “I didn’t spend it. My wife 


and daughter spent everything else I had, 
and I thought I’d better save something.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* + 


Widow (sobbing): “We will have to 
break off our intended marriage.” 

Suitor (dismayed): “What on earth is 
the matter?” 

Widow: “I told my daughter this morn- 
ing I was going to be married again, and 
she objected.” 

Suitoér: “What did she say?” 

Widow: “She said the idea made her 
tired—so tired that she could not and 
would not go a step-father.” —Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN TO COVER CEN- 
tral New York state selling carload trade; 
will pay salary or commission. Thornton 
& Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
chemist; give reference, state age and 
salary expected. Address A. W. J., 2650, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A LARGE MILL IN SOUTHERN MINNE- 
sota is looking for a competent foreman 
to take charge of packing and loading; 
good wages and steady employment as- 
sured to right man. Address 2675, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — BOLTERMEN FOR ONE 
large mill in Oregon and also large mill in 
Washington. Address Superintendent of 
Milling, 1022 Board of Trade Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED—TWO OR THREE GOOD SEC- 
ond millers for our Washington mills; 
good pay, steady work. Address Superin- 
tendent of Milling, 1022 Board of Trade 
Building, Portland, Oregon, 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS CHEMIST IN 
mill laboratory, capable of testing wheat 
samples and making baking tests; state 
experience, salary expected, etc; must be 
thoroughly competent. Address 2660, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—A STEADY MILLWRIGHT FOR 
2,200-bbl northwestern mill; living condi. 
tions excellent; good wages; only high- 
grade men of all-around ability and in- 
itiative need apply. Address 2654, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








WANTED—BY NORTHWESTERN MILL, A 
thoroughly competent salesman to cover 
New England territory; must be able to 
produce results above the ordinary; give 
full particulars in first letter. Address 
2666, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN TO TAKE 
charge of office of Montana mill; probably 
occasional selling trips; should have had 
some milling experience; give full par- 
ticulars and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address 2659, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 1,000-BBL 
mill in spring wheat territory; must be 
thoroughly competent to make high-grade 
flour; state experience, salary expected, 
etc., in first letter; all correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 2661, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE HAVE A VERY DESIRABLE TERRI- 
tory open, to cover which we wish to 
engage the services of an A No. 1 sales- 
man; acquaintance in territory preferred, 
but not absolutely necessary; this is a 
splendid opening and requires a salesman 
of ability considerably above the average; 
give full particulars in first letter. Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 


TWO SALESMEN WANTED 


A progressive northwestern mill 
of large capacity offers an ex- 
ceptionally good salary and 
commission arrangement for two 
sales positions, one for Illinois 
and one for Wisconsin territory; 
applicants must be experienced 
salesmen with a successful sell- 
ing record and have a good 
trade following in their respec- 
tive fields; if you believe you 
are qualified to fill either of the 
above positions, write for fur- 
ther information regarding the 
work, Address 2663, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis. 





YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help, Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


400-bbl Oklahoma mill wants to 
engage salesman to cover Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia; pre- 
fer a man with an established 
high-class trade; we make a 
high-priced, strictly hard wheat 
flour, renowned for strength and 
quality; do not want a man 
unless he is able to earn from 
$4,000 to $5,000 per year and 
expenses; desire the services of 
a man about Dec, 15; do not 
answer unless you can deliver 


the goods. Address 591, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED AT ONCE—A MILLER FOR 
our 85-bbi mill; must be reliable and able 
to make a uniform high-grade standard 
flour; our mill is fully equipped, with good 
working conditions; miller will be expected 
to keep mill in good repair; town of 1,500 
and good schools; in answering give age, 
experience, salary expected, and when 
could come. Address Rounds Milling Co., 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 





(Continued on next page.) 


HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








SECOND MILL- 

large country mill; give all 

particulars in first letter. Address 2577, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’ 


WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE—25- 
= water-power Wolf flour and feed mill 
in Delaware; in fair condition; on good 
lroad; ample local wheat supply; 
water-power excellent and worth price 
asked for entire property. Address Eq- 
uitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del, - 





LARGE OHIO MILL MANUFACTURING 
high-grade soft winter wheat, plain and 
self-rising, also hard wheat flour, desires 
the undivided services of a first-class flour 
salesman on liberal commission basis in 
each of the following states: Florida, Ala- 
bama, southern Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania; reference. and 
selling experience must be given in first 
letter. Address “Ohio Mill,” 2647, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY—A 200-BBL 
milling company is being formed in one 
of the best locations in the West; splendid 
railroad facilities; plenty of choice milling 
wheat and a good flour demand; we need 
a good office man of sterling qualities to 
help manager on books, alternate on road 
occasionally and act as assistant manager; 
must furnish A No, 1 references and invest 
from $3,000 to $10,000 in stock providing 
it looks good, and we aren't afraid of 
that. If you have the money and quali- 
ties, we have the opportunity for your 
development. Address 2646, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHLY MODERN 400- 
bbl mill, well located for milling of spring, 
hard winter wheat and rye; excellent ship- 
ping facilities; milling-in-transit; can be 
purchased for about half its value. Ad- 
dress “‘Rosedale,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbis capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbis capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a sepa- 
rate proposition. For fuller particulars 
write R, B. 2631, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


MILL TO RENT—THD SUDBURY FLOUR 
Mills, Ltd., desires to rent its 1,000-bbi 
flour mill at Sudbury, Ont., and can give 
immediate possession to any responsible 
concern; this mill was in continuous op- 
eration until a recent date and is in good 
running order; the plant is of Allis- 
Chalmers construction, has 200,000 bus 
wheat storage in concrete bins; the ship- 
ping connections and transit privileges are 
excellent; fullest information on all de- 
tails of this offer may be had from Sud- 
bury Flour Mills, Ltd., Castle Building, 
Ottawa, Canada, 














MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








AS MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mill of 500 bbis or larger, by middle-aged 
miller having had charge of mills up to 
1,200 bbls; hard and soft wheat; give par- 
ticulars when writing. Address 2667, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION IN MILL OFFICE, 
seven years’ experience as shipping clerk, 
bookkeeper and grain buyer; familiar with 
business in general; Kansas or Missouri 
preferred; references from former em- 
ployer. Address 2671, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY FIRST-CLASS MILLER, SECOND 
miller’s place in large up-to-date plant; 
ean get yield, quality and capacity, and 
results in handling men under me; will 
only consider $165 or better, eight-hour 
shift, or 10 hours’ day run, Address “Good 
Grinder,” 2669, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








IF YOU NEED A HEAD MILLER FOR 
hard or soft wheat mill of 500 bbis, or 
more, and want a man who will back all 
statements and claims with gilt-edged 
guaranty, would like to hear from you; not 
out of position; unless you mean business, 
don’t write. Address 2673, care North- 
western Miller, a 


FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER AND SsU- 
perintendent invites correspondence with 
mill of over 300 bbis, one needing services 
of first-class man; 16 years’ practical ex- 
perience in mills up to 3,500 bbis; best ref- 
erences; age 32; can come on 15 days’ 
notice; prefer Pacific Coast. Address 2672, 
care ‘Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTS POSITION IN 
‘fair-sized mill; can get just as good re- 
suits as any miller in United States; if not 
will work 60 days and no pay; experienced 
in flour and cereals; can come at once; 
let me know full particulars concerning 
the position and salary in first letter. Ad- 
dress Expert Miller, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR SALE IN 
rich farming section of Illinois on main 
line railroad; good local business; mill 
fully equipped; best of reasons for selling; 
full particulars to prospective purchaser. 
Address 2664, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE 100-TON FAIRBANKS 
track scale, 60-ft type registering beam, 
good as new; price $476, f.0.b. Bellevue, 
Ohio. Write Bellevue Flour Mills. 

WE ARE IN ‘THE MARKET FOR MOTOR- 
driven, ball-bearing, 24-in or larger, at- 
trition mils; centrifugal reels; two 20 
and one 40 h-p motors. For sale: 60-bb! 
Midget mill; 80-bbl mill equipment, $1,200, 
and full line of other mill machinery; two 
75 h-p steam plants equipped with Corliss 
engines, 100-lb pressure boilers, $1,200 
each; write for our catalogue. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders 
Bank rae Minneapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED AT ONCE, SECOND-HAND AL- 
sop bleacher for 100-bbl mill, also 6x12 
double stand roll; must be in good condi- 
tion and ready for inspection; quote low- 
est cash price; we will remove and pack. 
Address 2652, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc. 


“Eagle-Thistle” 
Liquid Chlorine 


The Best Maturing Agent 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


61 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its 60 con- 
tain many items that will save you time ad 
Large stocks insure quick shipm 


ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 














; St. Louis, Mo. 
STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 

- Steam Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 


Jos. F. W; Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works 








Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. U. 8, A. 





EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials, Superin- 
tend: installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
76 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, BE. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 








Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading seperti millers 
ot America. 


Per Copy, $3.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








milling and grain trade. 


to investigate it. 


OMAHA, 





It is therefore a logical milling center. 
Write for Report No. 36, which gives 
you an analysis of Omaha’s milling possibilities. 


Locate Your Mill 


Where the 


Raw 
Product 
Is 


The picture above shows a million-bushel grain 
elevator, one of the many elevators in Omaha 
necessary to handle the immense volume of 
grain that comes here. 


Ninety million bushels a year of grain come to. this 
market, Omaha being the largest grain market getting 
all of its receipts direct from the country. 
eight-story exchange building devoted entirely to the 


It has an 


It will pay you 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce 


NEBRASKA 








If you require the services of a FREIGHT BROKER and SHIPPING HOUSE 
fully familiar with all details pertaining to Export Shipments, communicate with 


THE AMERICAN BLUEFRIESVEEM, INC. 


Members New York Produce Exchange Steamship Freight Brokers Association 


General Agents for 


Naamlooze Vennootschap Blaauwhoedenveem, Vriesseveem 


Established A. D. 1616 
AMSTERDAM ROTTERDAM ANTWERP 


BRITISH BLAAUWHOEDENVEEM, Ltd. 


LONDON 


LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 


Foreign Freight Brokers and General Shipping Agents 


44 Whitehall Street, NEW YORK 


Warehousemen, Wharfingers, Forwarders, 
Swornweighers, Measurers, Tallymen 


Special facilities for handling, storing and 








